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IN  attempting  to  make  the  book  of  Proverbs  a  sub- 
ject of  Expository  Lectures  and  practical  sermons 
it  has  been  necessary,  to  treat  the  book  as  a  uniform 
con^position,  following,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  order 
which  the  compiler  has  adopted,  and  bringing  the 
scattered  sentences  together  under  siubjects  Which  are 
suggested  by  certain  more  striking  points  in  the 
successive  chapters.  ^  this  method  the  great  bulk  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  book  is  brought  under' 
review,  either  in  the  way  of  exposition  or  in  the  way 
of  quotation  and  allusion,  though  even  in  this  method 
ftiany  smaller  sayings  slip  through  the  expositor's 
meshes.  But  the  grave  defect  of  the  method  which  is 
thus  employed  is  that  it  completely  obliterates  those 
interesting  mai^ks,  discernible  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  book,  of  "the  origin  and  the  compilation  of  the 
separate  parts.T  This  defect  the  reader  can  best  supply 
by  turning  to  Professor  Cheyne's  scholarly  work  "Job 
and  Solomon  /or,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament ; " 
but  for  those  whqfiave  not  time  or  opportunity  to  refer 
to  any  book  besides  the  one  which  is  in  their  hands,  a 
brief  Introduction  to  the  following  Lectures  may  not  be 
uiiw^tBome. 

The   Jewish    tradition   ascribed    the    Proverbs,  ;br 
Sayings  of  the  Wise,  to  Solomon,  just  as  it  ascribed 
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the  Psalms,  or  inspired  lyrics  of  the  poets,  to  King- 
Davidi'lnd  we  may  add,  just  as  it  ascribed  all  the  gradual 
accretions  and  developments  of  the  Law  to  Moses. 
But  even  a  very  uncritical  reader  will  qbserve  that  the 
book  of  Proverbs  as  we  have  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  hand;  and  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  language 
and  style  of  the  several  parts,  and  also  into  the  sociial 
and  political  conditions  which  are  iftiplied  by  them,  has 
led  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  most,  a 
certain  number  of  Solomon's  wise  sayings  are  included 
in  the  collection,  but  that  he  did  not  in  any  sense 
compose  the  book.  In  fact,  the  statement  in  r  Kings 
iv.  32^  "He  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,"  implies 
that  his  utterances  were  recorded  by  others,  and  not 
written  down  by  himself,  and  the  heading  to  chap.  xxv. 
of  our  Jbook  suggests  that  the  "men  of  Hezekiah" 
collected  the  reputed  sayings  of  Solomon  from  several 
sources,  one  of  those  sources  being  the  collection  con- 
tained in  the  previous  chapters.^ 

The  operfing  words,  then,  of  the  book— "The 
Proverbs  of  Solon^  the  son  of  David,  King  of  Israel" 
-—are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  assertion  that  all  which 
follows  flowed  from  Solomon's  pen,  but  rather  as  a 
general  description  and  key-note  bf  the  subject  of  the 
treatise.  It  is  as  if  the  compiler  wished  to  say,  *  This 
is  a  compendium  of  those  wise  sayings  current  among 
us,  the  model  and  type  of^ivhfch  may  be  found  in  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  the  wisest  of  men.  King  Solomon/ 
That  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  understand  the 


'  Cf.  XXV.  24  (xxi.  9),  xxvi.  22  (xviii.  8),  xxvii.  lai  (xxii.  3),  xxvii. 
13  (xx.  l6),  xxvi.  ^3  (xxii.  13),  xxvi.  15  (xix.  24),  xxviii.  6  (xix.  I), 
xxviii.  I9(xii.  1 1),  xxix.  13  (xxii.  2)  ;  to  which  add  xxvii.  15  (xix.  I3), 
xxvii.  21  (xvii.  3),  xxix.  22  (xv.  18). 
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title  becomes  plain  when  we  find  contained  in  the  book 

a  passage  described  as  "  the  Sayings  of  the  wise  "  (xxiv. 

•23-34).  a  chapter  distinctly  entitled  "The  Words  of 

Agur,"  and  another  pdragraph  headed  "The  Words  of 

■  King  Lertiuel."  . 

Leaving  aside  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship, 
which  the  book  itself  shows  to  be  misleading,  the  con- 
tents may  be  briefly  delineated  and  characterized. 

The  main  body  of  Proverbs  is  the  collection  which  • 
begins  at  chap,  x.,  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  and 
ends  at  xxii.  16.     This  collection  has  certain  distinct 
features  which  mark  it  off  from  all  that  precedes  and 
from  all  that  follows.     It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  collection 
of  proverbs,  that  is  o£  brief,  pointed  sayings, — sometimes 
containing  a  similitude,  but  more  generally  consisting 
of  a  single  antithetical  moral  sentiment,— such  as  spring 
into  existence  and  pass  current  in  every  society  of  men. 
All    tl^ese   proverbs   are  identical  in   form :    each  is 
expressed  jn  a  distich  ;,the  apparent  exception  in xix.  7 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the   third 
clause  is  the  mutilated  fragment  of  another  proverb 
which  intheLXX.  appears  complete;  o7rpA,\a/ta/eo7rotwv 
7€\e<Tiovfjyel  KUKiav,  09  Se  iptOi^et  Xoyov^  ou  triadrjcreTm. 
As  the  form  is  the  same  in  all,  so  the  general  drift  of 
their  teaching  is  quite  uniform ;  the  morality  inculcated 
is  of  no  very  lofty  type ;  the  motives  for  right  conduct 
are  mainly  prudential ;  there  is  no  sense  of  mystery  or 
.wonder,  no   tendency  to  speculation  or  doubt;  "Be 
good,  and  you  will  prosper;  be  wicked,  and  you  will  ' 
suffer,"  is  the  sum  of  the  whole.     A  few  scattered  pre- 
cepts occur  which  seem  to  touch  a  higher  level  and  to 
breathe  a  more  spiritual  air;  and  it  is  possible^  as  has 
*^^^M"?^SeSted,  that  these  were  added  by  the  author  of 
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chaps,  i.-ix.,  when  he  revised  and  published  the  cpmpila-  \y 
tion.  Such  a  sentiment  as  xiy.  34  well  accords  with/^ 
the  utterance  of  Wisdom  in^viii.  15,  16.  And  the  series 
of  proverbs  which  are  grouped  on  the  principle  of  their 
all  containing  the  name  of  Jahveh,  xv.  33-xvi.  7  (cf. 
xvi.  20,  33)  seems  to  be  closely  linked  with  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  book.  Assuming  the  proverbs 
of  this  collection  to  spring  from  the  same  period,  and  to 
refle0  the  social  conditions  which  then  prevailed,  we 
should  say  tfat  it  points  to  a  time  <4f  comparative 
simplicity  and  purity,  when  the  main  industry  was  that 
of  tilling  the  soil,  when  the  sayings  of  wise  people  were 
valued  by  an.  unsophisticated  community,  when  the 
family  life  was  pure,  the  wife  fionoured  (xii.  4 ;  xviii.  22  ; 
xix.  14),  and  parental  authority  maintamed,  and  when 
the  king  was  still  worthy  of  respect,  thfe  immediate 
and  obedient  instrument  of  the  Divine  government 
(^xi.  i).  The  whole  collection  seem?  to  date  from  the 
earlier  and  happier  times  of  the  monarchy.  ( 

To  this  collection  is  added  an  appendix  (xxii.  17- 
xxiv.  22),  which  opens  with  an  exhbrtatiqo  addressed 
by  the  teacher  to  His  pupil.  The  literary  form  of  this 
appendix  fells  for  behind  the  styte  of  the  main 
collection.  The  terse  and  compact  distich  occurs 
rarely;  most  of  the  sayings  are  more  cumbrous  an^ 
elaborate,  and  in  one  case  there  is  a  brief  didactic  poem 
carried  through  several  verses  (xxiii.  29-35).  As  the  *:_ 
style  of  composition  shows  a  decline,  so  the  general 
conditions  which  form  the  background  of  the  sayings 
kre  jess  happy.  They  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of  grow- 
ing luxury  I  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  the  subjects 
of  strong  Invective.  It  appesurs  that  the  poior  are 
oppressed  by  the  rich  (xxii.  22),  and  justice  is  ngt 
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rightly  administered,  so  that  the  ihnoGent  ase  carried 
away  into  confinement  (xxiv.  ii,  12).  There  is  poli- 
tical unrest,  too,  and  the  young  have  to  be  cautioned 
against  the  revolutionary  or  anarchical  spirit  (xxiv.  21). 
We  jire  evidently  brought  down  to  a  later  period  in 
Israel's  melancholy  history. 

Another  brief  appendix  follows  (xxiv.   23-34),   J" 

which  the  distich  form  almost  entirely  disappears ;  it 

is  Temarkable  as  containing  a  little  picture  (30-34), 

.  which,  like  the  much  longer  passage  in  vii.  6-27,  is 

presented  as  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer. 

We  now  pass  on  to  an   entirely   new  cotlection, 
ch.  xxV.-xxix.,  which  was  made,  we  are  told,  in  the 
literary  circle  at  thecourt.of  Hezekiah,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
In  this  collection  there  is  no  uniformity  of  structure 
such  as  distinguished  the  proverbs  of  the  first  collection. 
Some  distichs  occur,  but  as  often  as  not  the  jprpverb 
is  drawn  out  into  three,  four,  and  in  one  case  (xxv.  6,  7) 
five  clauses ;  xxvii.  23-27  forms  a  brief  connected  ex- 
hortation, which  is  a.  considerable  departure  from  the 
simple  structure  of  the  ntashal,  or  proverb.    The  social 
condition  reflected  in  these  chapters  is  not  very  attrac- 
tive; it  is  clear  that  the  people  have  had  experience 
ofabad  ruler  (xxix.  2) ;  we  seem  to  have  hirtts  of  the 
many  troubled  experiences  through  which  the  monarchy 
of  Israel  passed— the  divided  rule,  the  injustice,  the 
incapacity,  the  oppression  (xxviii.  2,  3,  12,  15,  16,  28). 
Thfere  is  one  prpverb  which  particularly  recalls  the 
age  of  He2:ekiah,  when  the  doom  of  the  exile  was  already 
being  proclaimed  by  the  prophets:   "As  a  bird  that 
wandereth  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth 
from  his  place"  (xxyii.  8).    And  it  is  perhaps  charac- 
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teristic  of  that  troubled  time,  when  the  spiritual  life  was 
to  be  deepened  by  the  experience  of  material  suffering 
and  national  disaster,  that  this  collection  contains  a 
proverb  which  might  be  almost  the  key-note  of  the  New 
Testament  morality  (xxy.  21,  22). 

The  book  closes  with4hree  quite  distinct  passages, 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  appendices.  According 
to  one  interpretation  of  the  very  difficult  words  whic|( 
stand  at  the  head  of  chaps,  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  these  para- 
graphs would  come  from  a  foreign  source ;  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  word  translated  <<  oracle"  might  be  the 
name  of  the  country  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  14,  Massa. 
But  whether  Jakeh  and  Kin^  Lemuel  were  natives  of 
this!  shadowy  land  of  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
tone  and  drift  of  these  two  sections  are  alien  to  the 
general- spirit  of  the  book.  There  is  something  enig- 
matical in  their  style  and  artificial  in -their  form,  which 
would  suggest  a  very  late  period  in  Israel's  literiary 
history.  And  the  closing  passage,  which  describes  the 
virtuous  Woman,  is  distinguished  by  being  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic,  the  verses  beginning  lyith  the  successive 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  a  kind  of  composition 
which  points  to  the  dawn  of  Rabbinical  methods  in 
literature.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how  these 
curious  and  interesting  additions  were  made  to  our 
book,  but  scholafs  have  generally  recognized  them  as 
the  product  of  the  exile,  if  not  the  post-exile,  period. 

Now,  the  two  collections  which  have  been  described, 
with  their  several  appendices,  were  at  some  favourable 
point  in  religious  history,  possibly  in  those  ha;ppy  days 
of  Josiah  when  the  Deuteronomic  Law  was  newly 
promulgated  to  the  joyful  nation,  brought  together,  and, 
as  we  should  say  now,  edited,  with  an  original  intro- 
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duction  by  an  author  who,  unknown  to  us  by  name, 
is  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Biblical  writers.  ' 
The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book,  which  form  the 
introduction  to  the  whole,  strike  a  far  higher  note, 
appeal  to  nobler  conceptions,  and  are  couched  in  a  much 
loftier  style  than  the  book  itself.  The  writer  bases  his 
moral  teaching  on  Divine  authority  rather  than  on  the 
utilitarian  basis  which  prevails  in  most  of  the^  proverbs. 
Writing  in  a  time  when  the  temptations  to  a  lawless 
and  sensual  life  were  strong,  appealing  to  the  wealthier 
And  more  cultured  youth  of  the  nation,  he  proceeds  in 
swe6t  and  earnest  discourse  to  woo  his  readers  from 
the  paths  of  vice  into  the  Temple  of  Wisdom  and  Virtue. 
His  method  of  contrasting  the  "two  ways,"  and  exhort- 
ing men  to  shun  the  one  and  choose  the  other,  con- 
stantly reminds  us  of  the  similar  appeals  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy ;  but  the  touch  is  more  graphic  and  more 
vivid;  the  gifts  of  the  poet  are  employed  in  depictirtg 
the  seven-pillared  House  of  Wisdom  and  the  deadly 
ways  of  Folly;  and  ip  the  wonderful  |)assage  which 
introduces  Wisdom  appealing  to  the  sons  of  men,  on  the 
ground  of  the  part  which  she  plays  in  the  Creation  and  by 
the  throne  of  God,  we  recognize  the  voice  of  a  prophet-r- 
a  prophet,  too,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  line  of  those  who  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Impossible  as  it  has  been  in  the  Lectures  to  bring 
out  the  history  and  structure  of  the  book,  it  will  ^eatly 
help  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  just  been 
said ;  he  will  thus  be  prepared  for  the  striking  contrast 
betvveen  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  introduction  and 
the  somewhat  frigid  precepts  which  occur  so  frequently 
among  the  Proverbs  themselves;  he  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  jJoint  whicji  is  from  time 
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to  time  brought  into  relief,  that  much  of  the  teaching 
contained  in  the  book  is  crude  arid  imperfect,  t)f  value 
for  us  only  when  it  has  been  brought  to  the  standard 
of  our  Lord's  spirit,  corrected  by  His  love  and  wisdom, 
or  infused  with  His  Divine  life.  And  especially  as  the 
reader  approaches  those  strange  chapters  "  The  Sayings 
of  Agur  "  and  "The  Sayings  of  King  Lemuel  "he  will 
.  be  glad  to  remind  himself  of  the  somewhat  loose  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  the  main  body  of  the  work. 

In  few  parts  of  the  Scripture  is  there  more  need  than 
in  this  of  the  ever-present  Spirit  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  written  word,  to  discriminate  and  assort,  to  arrange 
and  to  combine,  the  varied  utterancei^  of  the  ages. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  inspired  speech,  which  comes  to  the  mind  of  prophet 
or  poet  ^s  a  direct  oracle  of  God,  and  •  the  speech 
which  is  the  product  of  human  wisdorn,  human  obser- 
vation, and  human  common  sense,  and  is  only  in  that 
secondary  sense  inspired.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs 
'there  is  much  which  is  recorded  for  us  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  not  because  it  is  the  expression  of  God's 
wisdom,  but  distinctly  because  it  is  the  expression 
of  man's  wisdom ;  and  among  the  lessons  of  the  book 
is  the  sense  of  limitation  and  incompleteness  which 
human  wisdom  leavestipon  the  mind. 

Btit  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
reader  may  not  only  leam  from  the  Proverbs  much 
practical  counsel  for  the  common  duties  of  life;  he  may 
have,  from  time  to  time,  rare  and  wonderful  glimpses 
into  the  heights  and  depths  of  God. 
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TH^^ECINmNG  OF  WISDOM. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  5s  the  beginning  of  jcnow/lcdgc."— pROv.  I.  7. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom : 
And  the  knowledge  of  the  Jloly  One  is  understanding."— Prov. 
ix.  10.  ( 

{Cf.  Eccles.  \.  14,  "To  fear  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wmdom  r 
and  it  was  created  with  the  faithful  in  the  womb  ; "  also  Ps.  cii.  la) 

THE  book  of  Proverbs  belongs  to  a  group  of  y^orks 
in  the  Hebrew  literature  the  subject  of  Which 
is  Wisdom.  It  is  probably  the  earliest  of  them  all, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  stem,  of  which,  they  are 
the  branches.  Without  attempting  to  .determine  the 
relative  ages  of  these  compositions,  the  ordinary  reader 
can  see  the  points  of  contact  between  Proverbs  and 
£cclesiastes,  and  a  little  carefti]  study  reveals  that  th6 
book  of  Job,  though  fuller  and  richer  in  every  respect, 
belongs  to  the  same  order.  Outside  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  we  possess  two  works  which  avowedly 
owe  their  su^estion  and  inspiration  to  our  book,  viz. 
"The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,"  commonly 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  a  genuinely  Hebrew  product,  and 
"The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'*  commonly  callecb^e  Book 
of  Wisdom,  of  much  later  origin,  and  e^hVpng  that 
fusion  of  Hebrew  religious  conceptions  with  ^  Greek 
speculation  which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  schools  of 
Alexandria. 
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Now,  the  question  at  once  occurs,  What  am  we  to 
understand  by  the  Wisdom  which  gives  a  subject  and 
a  title  to  this  extensive  field  of  literature?  and  in  what 
relation  does  it  stand  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  , 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures? 
•     Broadly   speaking,   the   Wisdom    of   the    Hebrews 
covers  the  whole  domain  of  what  we  should  call  Science 
and   Philosophy.     It    is   the   consistent   effort  of  the. 
human  mind  to  know,  to  understand,  and  to  explain  all 
that  exists.     It  is,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  the  search 
for  truth.     The  "  wise  men  "  were  not,  like  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  inspired  legislators  and  heralds  of  God's 
immediate  messages  to  mankind  ;  but  rather,  like  the 
wise  men  among  the  earlier   Greeks,   Thales,  Solon, 
Anaximenes,   or  like    the  Sophists  among  the  later 
Greeks,  Socrates  and  his  successors,  they  brought  all 
their  faculties  to  bear  in  observing  the  facts  of  the 
world  and  of  life,  and  in  seeking  to  interpret  them,  and 
then  in   the  public  streets  or  in  appointed  schools 
endeavoured  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  the 
young.    Nothing  was  too  high  for  their  inquiry  :  "  That 
which  is  is  far  off,  and  exceeding  deep  ;  who  can  find  it 
out  ?  "  *  yet  they  tried  to  discover  and  to  explain  that 
which  is.    Nothing  was  too  lowly  for  their  attention ; 
wisdom  "reaches  from  one  end  to  another  mightily, 
and  sweetly  orders  all  things/"    Theil*puiT)ose  finds 
expression  in   the  word^  of  Ecclosiastes,  "  I   turned 
about,  and  my  heart  wais  set  to^now  and  to  search 
but,  and  to  seek  wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things."  ' 

But  by  Wisdom  is  jneant  not  mei:iely  the  search,  but 
f)so  the  discovery;  not  merely  a  desire  to  know>  but 
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also  a  certain   body  of  conceptions  ascertained  and 
sufficiently  formulated.      To  the  Hebrew  mind  it  would 
have  seemed  meaningless  to  assert  that  Agnosticism 
was  wisdom.     It  was  saved  from  this  paradoxical  con- 
clusion by  its  firmly  rooted   faith  in  God.     Mystery 
might  hang  over  the  details,  but  one  thing  was  plain : 
the  whole  universe  was  an  intelligent  plan  of  God  ;  the 
mind  might  be  baffled  in  understanding  His  ways,  but 
that  all  existence  is  of  His  choosing  and  His  ordering 
was  taken  as  the  axiom  with  which  all  thought  must 
start     Thus  there  is  a  unity  in  the  Hebrew  Wisdom ; 
the  uQity  is  found  in  the  thought  of  the  Creator;  all 
the  facts  of  the  physical  world,  all  the  problems  of 
human  life,  are  referred  to  His  mind  ;  objective  Wisdom 
is  God's  Being,  which  includes  in  its  circle  everything  ; 
and  subjective  wisdom,   w;isdom  in  the  human  mind, 
consists  in  becoming  acquainted  with  His  Being  and 
all  that  is  contained  in  it,  and  meanwhile  in  constantly 
admitting  that  He'iVr,  and  yielding  to  Him  the  rightful 
place  in  our  tnought. 

But  while  Wisdom  embraces  in  her  wide  survey  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  there  is  one  part  of  the 
vast  field  which  makes  a  special  demand  upon  human 
interest.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Very 
naturally  the  earliest  subject  to  occupy  human  thought 
was  human  life,  human  conduct,  human  society.  Or, 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  the  language  of  this  book, 
while  Wisdom  "was  occupied  with  the  whole  creation, 
she  specially  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  earth,  and  her 
delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men/ 

Theoretically  embracing  all  subjects  of  human  know- 
ledge and  reflection,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture practically  touches  but  little  on  what  we  should 
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now  calf  Science,  an^cven  where  attention  waa  turned 
to  the  facts  af^d  |aW8  of  the  material  world,  it  was 
mainly  in  order  tc^  borrow  sitnilttudes  or  illustrations 
for  n?oral  and  i^ligious  purposes.  King  Solomon 
"spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  cven«, 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springcth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes."*  But  the  IVoverbs  which  have  actually 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name  refer  aj|ivt  exclu- 
sively to  principles  of  conduct  or  ohservati^flof  life,  and 
seldom  remind  us  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and'J'the  sky, 
except  as  the  dwelling-place  of  men,  the  house  covered 
with  paintings  for  his  delight  or' filled  with  imagery  for 
his  instruction.  .      . 

But  there  is  a  ftirther  distinction  to  be  drawn,  and  in 
Attempting  tckinake  it  plain  we  may  determine  the 
place  of  the  'H^overbs  in  i\\€  general  schen^e  of  the 
inspired  writings.  \  Human  life  is  a  sufficiently  large 
theme;  it  includes  not  only  social  and  po^i||jcaI  ques- 
tions, but  the  searchings  and  speculations  of  philosophy, 
the  truths  and  reviel^tions  of  religion.  From  one  point 
of  view,  theref(brc,jW(isdom  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
Law  and  the  PoSi«t$|^and  in  a  beautiful  passage  of 
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"  I  Kings  iv.  33. 
*  In  this  passage  Wisi 
"I  from  the  mouth   of  ^ih< 

veiled  the  earth ; 
I  in  the  heights  pitched  my  tent,  my  throne  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  ; 
I  alone  circled  the  ring  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  d^ths  of 

abysses ; 
In  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  tl?e  earth,  and  in  every  people 

and  race  I  obtained  a  possession  ;i 
With  all  thesel  sought  a  rest  (saying).  In  whose  inheriUnce  shall 
I  settle? '■.-  ■ -— 4 — ~ — — — 
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I  treatecl  as  an  emanation  of  wiadom  from  the 
moucnWtl^cllpst  High.     Wisdom  waa  the  inspiration 
of  those  who  shaped   the    law  and    built   the   Holy 
House,  of  those  who  minjstcred  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  of  those  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  , 
Ohe  to  chide  the  faults  of  the  people,  to  call  them  to 
repentance,  to  denounce  the  doom  of  their  sin,  and 
proclaim  the  glad  promise  of  deliverance.     Again,  fronv^ 
this  large  point  ''of  view  Wisdom  could  be  regarded  as 
the  Divine  Philosophy,  the  system  of  thought  and  the 
body  of  beliefs  which  would  furnish  the  explanation  of 
life,  and  would  root  all  the  decisions  of  ethics  in  eternal 
principles  of  truth.     And  this  function  of  Wisdom  is 
presented  with  singular  beauty  and  power  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  our  book,  where,  as  we  shall  see,  the  mouth 
of  Wisdom  shows  that  her  concern  with  men' is  derived 
from  her  relation  with  the  Creator  and  from  her  com- 
prehension of  His  great  architectural  design  in  the 
C(|^ugmcti«lm>f  the  world. 

^6W,  the  wi&dom  which  finds  expression  in  the  bulk 
of  the  Proverbs  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
wisdom  in  this  exalted  sense.  It  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  it  moves  in  a  much  lower 
plane.     It  is  not  the  wisdom  of  chap,  viii.,  a  philosophy 

.  Then  came  to  me  the  command  of  the  Creator  of  all ;  my  Creatdf 
pitched  my  tent ;  and  He  said, 
In  Jacob  pitch  thy  tent,  in  Israel  find  ^thine  inheritance. 
Before  the  world  was,  in  the  beginning  Me  created  me,  and  while 

the  world  lasts  I  shall  not  fail : 
In  the  holy  tent  before  Him  I  oiBcred  service,  and  thtis  in  SioA  I 

was  planted ; 
In  the  beloved  city  He  likewise  made  me  rest,  and  in  Israel  is  my 
P<>wcr; 
,   And  I  took  roof  in  a  people  that  is  glorified,  in  a  ]|H>rtion  of  the  Lord 
, Hia  inheritknce.'*-^Ecctj:3.  xtiv.  3.    i-Z "  '   '    ■'.  " "; 
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which  harmonizes  human  life  with  the  laws  of  nature 
by  constantly  connecting  both  wi^h- God. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Proverfjs  differs  from"  the  wisdoih 
of  the  Prophets  in  this,  that  it  is  derived  not  directly, 
but  mediately  from  God.  No  speciai-mind  is  directed 
to  shape  these  sayings^;  they  grow  up  in  thie  common 
mind  of  the  people^  and  they  derive  their  inspiration 
from  those  general  qualities  which  made  the  whole 
nation  in  the  midst  of  which  tliey  had  their  birth  an 
inspired  nation,  and  gave  to  alt  the  literaj^ure  of  the 
nation  a  peculiar  and  inimitable  tone^.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Proverbs  differs,  too,  from  the  wisdom  of  these  intro- 
ductory chapters  in  much  the  same  way ;  it  is  a  dif- 
ference which  might  be  expressed  by  a  familiar  use 
of  words;  it  is  a  distinction  bet,ween  Philosophy  and 
Proverbial  Philbsophy^  a  distinction,  let  us  say,  between 
Divine  Philosophy  and  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

The  Proverbs  are  often  shrewd,  often  edifying,  some- 
times almost  evarij^elical  in  their  ^arp  ethical  insight ; 
but  we  shall  constantly  be  reminded  that  they  do  not 
come  with  the  overbearing  authority  of  the  prophetic 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord."  And  still  more  shall  we  be 
reminded  how  far  they  lag .  behind  the  standard  of  life 
and  the  principles  of  conduct  which  are  presented  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus.  '^ 

■  Wh^t  tias  just  been  said  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Proverbs,  and  it  is  only 
by  bcj^ring  it  in  mind  that  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  r 
the  difference 'in  tone  between  the  nine  introductory 
chapters  and  the  inain  body  of  the  book;  nor  should 
we/venture,  perhaps,  apart  from  the  con^icjeration  which 
has  been  urged  to  exercise  our  critical  sense  in  the 
tudy  of  particular  sayings,  and  to  insist  at  all  points 
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on  bringing  the  teaching  of  the  Wise  men  of  old  to  the 
standard  and  test  of  Him  who  is  Himself  made  unto 
•us  Wisdom. 

But  now  to  turn  to  our /text.  We  must  think  of 
wisdom  in  the  largest  possible  sense,  as  including  not 
only  ethics,  but  philosophy,  and  not  only  philosophy, 
but  religion  f  yes,  and  as  >embracing  in  her  vast  survey 
the  whole  field  of  naturftl  science;  when  it  is  said  that 
tl^  fear  of  the  Lord  is  tlw  beginning  of  wisdom;  we  must 
think  of  knowledge  in /ts  fullest  and  most  liberal  extent 
when  y^e  TtSid  tYiai  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 

of  knowledge.  /  "jK*    ■■''..        :    ' 

Inthis  pregnant  truth  we  may  distinguish  three  ideas  : 
first,  kdXf  or,  as  We  should  probably  say,  reverence,  is 
the  pre-requisite  of  all  scientific,  philosophical,  or  reli- 
gious truth ;  second,  no  real  knowledge  or  wisdom  can 
be  attained  which  does  not  start  with  the  recognition  of 
God;  and  then,  thirdly,  the  expression  is  not  only 
"  the  fear  of  God,"  which  might  refer  only  to  the  Bei^ig 
that  is  priesupposed  in  any  intelligent  explanation  bf 
phenomena,  but  the  "fear  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  of  Jahveh, 

the  self-existent  One,  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  a 

■  ■■.-•■ 

special  way  to  men  as  "I  am  what  I  am;"  and  it  is 
therefore  hinted  that  no  satisfactory  philosophy  of 
human  life  and  history  can  be  constructed  which  does 
not  build  upon  the  fact  of  revelation. 

We  may  proceed  to  dwell. upon  these  three  thoughts 
in  order. 

I.  Most  religious  people  ari^  willing  to  admit  that 
"  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart 
from  the  snares  of  death."  *    Bnt  what  is  not  always 
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observed  is  that  the  satne  attitude  is  necessary  in  the 
intellectual  sphere.  And  yet  the  truth  may  be  illus- 
trated in  a  quarter  which  to  some  of  ui3  may  be  sur- 
prising. It  .is  a  notable  fact  that  Modern  Science  had 
its  origin  in  two  deeply  religious  minds.  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  both  stirred  to  their  investigation  of 
physical  facts  by  their  belief  in  the  Divine  Being  who 
was  behind  them.  To  mention  only  our  great  English 
thinker,  Bacon's  A'wmw  Organum  is  the  most  reverent 
of  works,  and  no  one  ever  realized  more  keenly  than 
he  that,  as  Coleridge  used  to  say,  "there  is  no  chance  I 
of  truth  at  the  goal  w^ere  there  is  not  a  childlike  humility -ik 
at  the  starting-point.'* 

It  is  sometimes,  said  that  this  note  of  reverence  is 
wanting  in  the  great  scientific  investigators  of  our  day. 
So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  probable  that  their  conclu- 
sions will  be  vitiated,  and  we  are  often  impressed  by 
the  feeling  that  the  unmannerly  self-assertion  and  over-' 
weening  self-confidence  of  many  scientific  writers  augur  ' 
ill  for  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  men  of 
science  in  our  own,  as  in  all  other  ages,  are  distinguished 
by  a  singular  simplicity;  aind  by  a  reverence  which 
communicates  itself  to  their  readers.  What  could  be 
more  reverent  than  Darwin's  way  of  studying  the  coral- 
insect  or  the  earthrworm?  His  bestowed  on  these 
humble  creatures  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  earth  the 
most,  patient  and  loving  observation.  And  his  success 
in  understanding  and  explaining  them  was  in  proportion, 
to  the  respect  which  ha  showed  to  them.  The  coral- 
diver  has  no  reverence  for  the  insect;  he  is  bent  only 
'  on  gain,  and  he  consequentjly  can  telL  us  nothing  of  the 
coral  reef  and  its  growth.    The  gardener  has  no  re- 
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verence  for  the  worm;  he  cuts  it  ruthlessly  with  his 
spadCj  and  flings  it  carelessly  aside  ;  accordingly  he  is 
not  able  to  tell  us  of  its  lowly  ministries  and  of  the  part 
itplaysJA  the  fertilization  of  the  soil.  It  was  Darwin's 
T^vetejBwhich  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  know- 
le^^^these  departments  of  investigation ;  ai^d  if  it 
wl|f^y  the  reverence  of  the  naturalist,  the  truth  is 
illustrated  all  the  better,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
/and  the  eternal  dwindled  away,  just  as  his  perception 
of  beauty  in  literature  and  art  declined,  in  proportion 
as  he  suffered  his  spirit  of  reverence  towards  these 

things  to  die. 

The  gates  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  are  closed,  and 
they  are  opened  only  to  the  knock  of  Reverence.  With- 
out reverence,  it  is  true,  men  may  ga:in  what  is  called 
worldly  knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom;  but  these  are  far 
removed  from  truth,  and  experience  often  shows  us  how 
profoundly  ignorant  and  hoW  incurably  blind  pushing 
and  successful  people  are,  whose  knowledge  is  all  turned 
to  delusion,  and  whose  wisdom  shifts  round  into  folly, 
precisely  because  the  great  pre-requisite  was  wanting. 
The  seeker  after  real  knowledge  will  have  little  about 
him  which  suggests  worldly  success.  He  is  modest,  self- 
forgetful,  possibly  shy  ;  he  is  absorbed  in  a  disinterested 
pur§t\^,  for  he  has  seen  afar  the  high,  white  star  of 
'mith  ;Nat  it  he  gazes,  to  it  he  aspires.  Things  which 
tmly  affect  him  personally  make  but  little  impression 
on  him;  things  which  affect  the  truth  move,  agitate, 
excite  him.  A  bright  Spirit  is  on  ahead,  beckoning  to 
him.  The  colour  mounts  to  his  cheek,  the  nerves  thrill, 
and  his  soul  is  filled  with  raptui'e,  when  the  form  seems 
to  grow  clearer  and  a  step  is  gained  in  the  pursuit. 
When  a  discovery  is  made  he  almost  forgets  that  he 
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is  the  discoverer  ;  he  will  'e^n  allow  t^e  credit  of  it  to 
-pass  over  to  another,  for  he  wptild  rather  rejoice  in  the 
truth^  itself  than  .allow  his  jOy   to  be   tinged  with  a 
personal  consideration. 

Yes,  this  modest,  self-forgetful,  reverent  mien  is 
|he  firs^  condition  sof  wirming  Truth,  who  must  be 
bproached  on  bended  knee,  and  recognized  with  a 
iumble  and  a  prostrate  heart.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  this  fear,  this  reverence,  is  the  beginning 
of\wi$dom. 

We  pass  now  to  an  assertion  bolder  than  the  last, 
tha^  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge  or  wisdom  which 
doek  not  start  from  the  recognition  of  God.  This  is  one 
of  those  contentions,  not  Uncommon  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  arbitrary 
dogmas,  but  prove  on  closer  inquiry  to  be  the  authori- 
'  tative  statements  of  reasoned  truth.  We  are  face  to 
face,  in  our  day,  with  an  avowedly  atheistic  philosophy. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  *i  atheistic  philosophy  is 
not  a  philosophy  at  all,  but  only  a  folly  :  "  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  We  have  thifflcer^ 
among  us  who  deem  it  their  great  mission  to  get  rid 
the  very  idea  of  God,  as  one  which  ^standi' in  the  way  ^f 
spiritual,  social,  and  political  progress.  According  Ao 
the  Scriptures,  to  remove  the  idea  of  God  is  to  dest/oy 
the  key  of  knowledge  and  to  mftike  any  consi^ent 
scheme  of  thought  impossible.  Here  certainly /is  a 
clear  and  sharp  issue.  / 

Now,  if  this  universe  of  which  we  form  a  part  is  a 
.  thought  of  the  Divine  tnind,  a  work  of  the  Divine  hand, 
a  scene  of  Divine  operations,  in  which  God  is  reajizing, 
by  slow  degrees,  a  vast  spiritual  purpose,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  no  attempt  to  understand  the  universe  can 
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be  successful  which  leaves  this,  its  fundamental  idea, 
out  of  account ;  as  well  might  one  attempt  to  understand 
a  picture  while  refusing  td  recognize  that  the  artist  had 
any  purpose  to  express  in  painting  it,  or  indeed  that  ther^ 
was  any  artist  at  all.    So  much  every  one  will  admit. 

But  if  the  universe  is  not  the  work  of  a  Divine  mind, 
or  the  effect  of  a  Divine  will ;  if  it  is  merely  the  work- 
ing of  a  blind,  irrational  Force,,  which  realizes  no  end, 
because  it  has  no  end  to  realize;   if  we,  the  feeble 
outcome  of  a  long,  unthinking  evolution,  are  the  first 
creatures  that  ever  thought,  and  the  only  creatures 
who  now  think/m  all  the  universe  of  Being ;  it  follows 
that  of  a  universe  so  irrational  there  can  be  no  true 
knowledge  for  rational  beings,  and  of  a  scheme  of 
things  saunwise  there  can  be  no  philosophy  or  wisdom. 
No  person  who  reflects  can  fail  to  recognize  this,  and 
this  is  the  truth  which  is  asserted  in  the  text.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  maintain  that  without  admitting  God  we 
cannot  have  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  empirical 
facts;  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  philosophy  or  a 
wisdom.    It  is  pecessary  to  maintain  that  without  admit- 
ting God  we  cannot  lAe  any  explanation  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  any  verification  of  if;  without*  admitting  God 
our  knowledge  can  never  come  to  any  roundness  or 
completeness  such  as  might  ju^fy  our  calling  it  byV: 

the  name  of  Wisdom.  N    ' ; 

Or  to  put  the  matter  in  a  slightly  differient  way:  a. 
thinking  mind  can  onfy  conceive  the  universe  as  the 
product  of  thought ;  if  the  universe  is  not  the  product 
of  thought  it  can  niever  be  intelligible  to  a  thinking 
mind,  and  can  therefore  never  be  in  a  true  sense  the 
object  of  knowledge ;  to  deny  that  the  universe  is  the 
product  of  thought  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  wisdom.  • 
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We  find,  then,  that  it  i^not  a  dogma,  but  a  truth  of" 

."^reasoix,  that  knowledge  must  start  witlh  the  recognition^ 
of  God. 
'3.  But  how  we  come  to  an  assertion  which  is  the 

,  boldest  of  all,  and  for  the  present  we  shall  have  to 
be  content  to  leave  behind  many  who  have  readily 
followed  us  so  far.  That  we  are  bound  t6  recognize 
"the  Lord;"  that  is  the  God  of  Revelation,  and  bow 
down  in  reveirejice  before  Him,  as  the  first  condition  of 
true  wisdom,  is  just  the  truth  which  multitudes  of  meil 
who  claim  to  be  -Theists  are  now  strenuously  denying. 
Must  we  be  content  to  leave  the  assertion  merely  as  a 
dogma  enunciated  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  ? 
Surely  they,  at  any  rate,  who  have  made  the  beginning 

-  of  wisdom  in  the  fear  of  the'Lord  should  be^bleto  show 
that  the  possession  which  they  have  gained  is  actually 
wisddm,  and  does  not  rest  upon  an.  irrationkl  dogma, 
incapable  of  proof.  ,- 

W^»<Aiave  already  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the 
Wisdoft' >pf  this  book  is  not  merely  an  intellectual 
account  of  the  reason  of  things,  but  also  more  specific 
cally  an  explanation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  It 
may  be  granted  that  so  far  as  the  Intellect  alone  claims 
satisfaction  it  is  enough  to  posit  the  bare  idea  of  God 
as  the  conditic^n  of  all  rational  existence.     But  when 

'  nW  come  to  recognize  themselves  •as^ Spiritual  Beings, 
with  conceptions  of  light  and"wrong,  with  strong  affec- 
tions, with  sparing  aspirations,  with  ideas  which  lay 
hold  of  Eternity,  they  find  themselves'quite  incapable  of 
be^ig  satisfied  with  the  bare  idea  of  God ;  the  soul  within 
them  pants  and  thirsts  for  a  living  God.  An  intellectual 
love  pf  God  might  satisfy  purely  intellectual  creatures ;  , 
but  to  meet  the-nekls  of'iqan  as  he  is,  God  must  be  a  , 
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God  that  manifests  His  own  personality,  and  does  n9t 
leave  Himself  without  a  witness  to  His  rational  creature. 
A  wisdom,  then,  thftt  i#to  truly  appraise  and  rightly  guide 
the  life  of  man  must  start  with  the  recognition  of  a  God 
^hose  peculiariesignation  is  the  Self-existent  One,  and 
who  makes  Himself  known  to  man  by  that  name  ;  tha^ 
is,  it  must  start  with  the  "  fear  of /A^  lori^"  *  ,, 

How  cogent  this  necessity  is  appears  directly  the 
alternative  is  stated.     If  Reason  i«sures  us  of  a  God 
that  made  us,  a  First  Cause  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
being  what  we  are ;  if  Reason  also  compels  us  to  refer 
to  Him  our  moral  nature,  our  desire  of  holiness,  and 
our  capacity  of  ^pve,  what  could  be  a  greater  tax  on 
faith,  and  even  a  greater  strain  on  the  reason,  than  to 
declare  thati  notwithstanding,  God  has   not  ftvealed 
Himself  as  t|e  Lord  of  our  life  and  the  God  of  our  sal- 
vation, as  thp  authority  of  righteousness  or  the  object 
of  our  love  ?*   When  the  question  is  stated  in  thiswiiy 
it  appears  that  apart  from  a  veritable  and  trustworthy 
revelation  there  can  be  no  wisdom  which  is  capiable  of 
really  dealing  with  human  life,  as.the  life  of  spiritual  and 
moral  creatures  ;  for  a  God  whcTdoes  not  reVeal  Himself 
would  be  devoid  of  the  highest  qyalitles  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  belief  in  a  God  who  is  inferior  to  man,  a 
Creator  who  is  less  than  the  cre'ature,  could  furnish 
no  foundation  for  an  intelligible  system  of  thought. 
•      Our  text  now  stands  before  us,  not  as  the  unsup- 
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•  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader. whd  is  too  familiar  witliihe 
name  "the  Lord  "  to  consider  its.signifviance;  that  "  the  Lord  "  is  the 
English  translation"  of  that  peculiarname,  JahVeh,  by  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses,  and  the  term  Jahveh  Seems  to  convey  one 
of  two  ideas,  existence  or  the  cause  of  existence,  according  to  the 
vowel-pointijif  of  the  consons^nts  nin\ 
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ported  deliverance  of  dogma,  but  as  a  condensed  utter- 
ance of  the  human  reason.  We  see  that  starting  from 
the  conception  of  Wisdom  as  the  sum  of  that  which  is, 
and  the  sufficient  explanation  of  all  things,  as  including 
therefore  not  only  the  laws  of  nature,  but  also  the  laws 
of  human  life,  both  spiritual  and  moral,  we  can  make 
no  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  without  a 
sincere  and  absolute  reverence,  a  recognition  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  the  universe  which  we  seek  to  understand, 
and  as  the  Personal  Being,  the  Self-existent  One,  who  . 
reveals  Himself  under  that  significant  name  "  I  am," 
and  declares  His  will  to  our  waiting  hearts.  "  To 
whom  hath  the  root  of  Wisdom  been  revealed  ?  or  who 
hath  known  her  wise  counsels?  There  is  one  wise,, 
and  greatly  to  be  feared,  the   Lord  sitting  upon  His 

throne."* 

In  this  way  is  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Jewish 
"Wisdom,"     It  is  profoundly  true  ;  it  is  stimulating 

'and  helpful.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
ourselves  even  thus  early  that  the  idea  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling  comes « short  of  the  higher  truth 
which  Ms  been  given  us  in  Christ.     It  hardly  entered 

"into  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  thinker  to  conceive  that 
"fear  of  the  Lord/'  might  pass  into  full,  whole-hearted, 
and  perfect  IbVe.  And  yet  it  miay  be  shown  that  this 
was  the  change  effected  when  Christ  was  of  God 
"made  unto  us  Wisdom;"  it  is  not  that  the  "fear," 
or  reverence,  becomes  less,  but  it  is  that  the  fear  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  larger  and  more  ^gfacious  senti- 
ment. For  lis  who  have  received  Christ  as  our  Wisdom, 
it  has  become  almost  a  truism  that  we  must  love  in 
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orderToTnowr  We  recognize  that  the  causes  of  things 
;tl  hidden  from  us  -'il  our  hearts  hav^^^^^^^^^^ 
kindled  into  an  ardent  love  towards  the  First  Cause 
God   Himself?  we   find   that  even   our   Processes  of 
reasoning  are  faulty  until  they  are  touched  ^Uh  the 
Divine  tenderness,  and  rendered  sympathetic  by  the 
infusion  of  a  loftier  passion.     And  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  this  fuller  truth  that  both  science  and  philo- 
sophy have  made  genuine  progress  only  m  Christian 
fan^i^and  under  Christian  influences.    W^ere  'h;^^^^^^^^ 
of  Chrisft's  hand  has  been  most  decisively  felt,  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  in  America,  and  where  consequently 
Wisdom  has  attained  a  nobler,  a  richer,  a  more^tender 
significance,  there,  under  fostering  powers,  which  are 
not  the  less  real  because  they  are  not  always  acknow- 
ledged, the  great  discoveries   have  been  made     he 
great  systems  of  thought  have  been  framed,  and  the 
Lat  counsels  of   conduct    have  gradually  assumed 
substance  and  authority.     And  from  a  wide  observation 
of  facts  we  are  able  to  say,  "  The  fear  o    the  Lord  i* 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;    yes,  but  the 
Wisdom  of  God  has  led  us  on  from  fear  to  love  and 
in  the  Love  of  the  Lord  is  found  the  fulfilment  of  that 
which  trembled  into  birth  through  fear, 


\ 
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WISDOM  AS    THE   GUIDE    OF  tONDUCT. 

"To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil  man.  ... 
To  deliver  thoc  from  the  strange  \voman."— Pkov,  ii.  Xla-lfta.  '   ' 

WISDOM  is  Goncerned,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  whole  universe  of  fact,  with  the  whole 
range  of  thought;  she  surveys  and  orders  all  pro- 
cesses of  nature.     We  might  say  of  her, 

"  She  doth  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  by  her  are  fresh  and  strong."      .  • 

But  while  she  is  occupied  in  these  high  things,  she  is  no 
less  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  human>  life,  and  her  delight 
is  to  order  human  conduct,  not  despising  even  the  smallest 
detail  of  that  which  is  done  by  men  under  the  sun. 
Side  by  side  with  physical  laws,  indeed  often  intertwined 
with  them,  appear  the  moral  laws  which  issue  from  the 
lively  oracles  of  Wisdom.  There  is  not  one  authority 
for  natural  phenomena,  and  another  for  mental  and  mprd 
phenomena.  As  we  should  say  now,  Truth  is  one: 
Science  is  one :  Law  is  one.  The  laws  of  the  physical 
order,  the  laws  of  the  speculative  reason,  the  laws  of 
practical  life,  form  a  single  system,  come  from  the  sole 
mind  of  God,  and  are  the  impartial  interests  of  Wisdom. 
As  the  great  authority  on  Conduct, 'Wisdom  is  pic- 
tured standing  in  the  places  where  mep  congregate/ where 
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'  •the  busy  hum  of  human  voices  and  the  rush  of  hurried 
•li^fcet  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  order 
J^to  gain  attention.    With  words  of  winsome  wooing^ 
*  "  V.for  wisdom  shall  enter  intp  thy  heart,  and  knowledge 
•ihall  be  pleasant  unto  thy  soul  "'-or  with  loud  threat, 
andstern  declarations  of  truth-"  the  backsliding  of  the 
simple  shall  slay  them,  and  th^prosperity  of  fools  shal 
destroy  them" »-she  tri^s  to  win  us,  while  we  are  yet 
young,  to  her 'paths  of  pleasantness  and  her  ways  of 
peace     Her  object  is  to  deliver  youth,  (i)  from  the  evil 
man,  and  (2)  from  the  evil  woman,  or  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive way  •'  to  deliver  us  from  evil." 
*    First  of  all,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  in  noting 
the  particular  temptations  to  which  men  were  exposed 
in  the  days  when  these  chapters  were  written.'     There 
was  a  temptation  to  join  a  troop  of  banditti,  and  to 
obtain  a  living  by   acts  of  highway  robbery  which 
would  frequently   result   in  murder;  and    there  was 
the  temptation  to  the  sin  which  we  call  speciBcally 
Impurity,  a  temptation  which  arose  not  so  much  from 
the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  fallen  w^men,  as 
from   the  shocking   looseness   and   voluptuousness  of 
married  women  in  well-to-do  circumstances. 

Society  under  the  kings  never  seems  to  have  reached 
anything  approaching  to  an  ordered  security.  We 
cannot  point  to  any  period  when  the  mountain  roads, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  were  not 
haunted  by  thieves,  who  lurked  in  the  rocks  or  the 
copses,  and  fell  upon  passing  travellers,  to  strip  and  to 

•Prov.u.ix).  1  >Prov.i.32.  :  .   . , 

*  We  may  remind  ourselves  that,  according  to  the  most  probable 

conjecture,  this  introduction  to  Solomon's  Proverbs  (c^pa.  l.-ix.) 

dates  from  tl}c  reign  of  Josi^h  (640-609  b.c.)j 
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rob,  and  If  need  be  to  kill  ihein.  When  sucU-thingi 
arc  done,  when  such  things  nrr  evrn  rccbiintcd  in 
sensational  literature,  there  arc  multitudes  of  young 
men  who  are  stirred  to  a  debased  ambition  ;  a  spurioui 
glory  encircles  the  brow  of  th6  adventurer  who  sets  the 
laws  of  society  at  defiance ;  and  without  any  personal 
entreaty  the  foolish  youth  is  disposed  to  leave  the 
I  quiet  ways  of  industry  for  the  stimulating  excitement 
and  the  false  glamour  of  the  bandit  life.  The  reckless 
plottings  of  the  robbers  are  described  in  chap.  i.  II-I4- 
The  character  of  the  men  themselves  is  given  in 
iv.  l6,  17:  "They  sleep  not,  except  they  have  done 
mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  unless  they 
cause  some  to  fall.  For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wicked- 
ness, and  drink  the  >vine  of  violence."  The  proverb 
In  xxiv.  1 5  is  addressed  to  such  an  one :  "  Lay  not 
wait,  O  wicked  man,  against  the  habitation  of  the 
righteous;  spoil  not  his  resting-place." 

The  rebukes  of  the  prophets^lsaiah,  Mic^^eremiah  * 
-i-may  have  a  wider  application,  but  they  seem  at  any 
rate  to  include  this  highwayman's  life,  "Your  hands 
are  full  of  blood  "  is'  the  charge  of  Isaiah  ; '  and  again, 
"Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste  to  shed 
innocent  blood ;  their  thoughts  are  thoughts ,  of 
iniquity."  =*  "They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,"  says 
Micah  indignantly.'  Jeremiah  cries  with  still  more 
vehemence  to  his  generation,  "Also  in  thy  skirts  is 
found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the  innocent  poor ; "  * 
and  again,  "  But  thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  are  i?ot  but 
for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood, 
and  for  oppression,  and  for  violence,  to  do  it."* 


•  Isa.  i.  15. 
"  Isa.  lix.  7. 


•  Micah  iii.  10. 

*  Jcr.  ii.  34. 
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'vi^aVto  conceive,  then,  the  young  and  active  men    ' 
of  tiie  day  constantly  tempted  to  talce  these  unhallowed 
path,  wi^ch   .eemed   to  promise  wealth;  the  s.nnera 
'we'e  lays  ready  to  whi.per  in   the  -r^of  t^^^^^^ 
whose   life   was   tedious   and   unattractive,'  '  X,"*   >" 
thy  lot  among  u. ;  we  will  all  have  one  purse^      The 
moral  sense  of  the   community   was   not   sufficiently 
developed  to  heartily  condemn  this  life  o»  iniquity;  as 
in  the  eighteenth  century  among  ourselves;  so  in  Israel 
when  this  book  w^s  written,  there  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  peoiHe  at  large  a  lurking;  admiration  for  the  bold 
and  dashing  "gentlemen  of  the-^way." 

The  other  special  temptation  «»f  that  day  is  described 
in  our  tiook  with. remarkable  realism,  and  there  is^no 
■  false  shame  in  exposing  the  paths  of  death  into  which  it 
leads      In  v.  3-20  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  plainest 
way  •  "  Her  latter  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp 
as  a  two-edged  &word.     Her  feet  go  down  to  death  ; 
her  steps  take  hold  on  Sheol."     It  is  taken  up  again  . 
in  vi.   24-35:  "Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom, 
and  his  clothes  not  be  burned?   or  can   one  walk 
upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  hot  be  scorched?"     The 
guilty  man  who  has  been  betrayed  by  the  ghtter  an< 
beauty,  by  the  honeyed  wordSi  and  the  soft  entreaties, 
"shall  get  wounds  and  dishonour,  and  his.  reproach 
shall  not  be  wiped  away."  ^     . 

.  In  chap.  vii.  5.27  a  most  vivid  picture  is  dfawn 
of  the  foolish  ^outh  seduced  into  evil ;  there  he  is 
seen  going  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  as  one  in  fetters, 
"till  an  arrow  strike  through  his  liver;  as  a  bird 
hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his 

~Prov.  i.  14.    Compare  the  proverb,  xvL  29,  "A  rtan  oKioJcncc 
enticcth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him  in  a  way  that  is  not  good. 
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life."  And  the  Introduction  closes  with  a  dfelineatiort 
of  Folly,  which  is  obviously  meant  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  delineation  of  Wisdom,  in  chap.  i.  20,  etc/  The 
miserable  woroAn  sits'  at  the  door  of  her  house,  on 
a  seat  in  the  high  placies  of  the  city ;  with  seductive 
words  she  Wins  the  foolish  passers-by  tol  enter  her 
doors:  ^'the  dead  are  there;  her  guests ^are  in  the 

depths  of  Sheol."  "^    h  ^  r 

It  is  a  temptation  which  in  many  varying  forms  has 
always  beset  human  life.    No  small  part  of  the  danger 
is  that  this  eyil,  above  all  others,  grows  in  <  silence, 
and  yet  seemsi  to  be  aggravated  by  put»Ucity.     The 
preacher  cannot  sjppak  plainly  about  it,  aRd  ^v*en  writers 
shrink  from  touching  the  subject.  We  can,  however,  be 
thankful  that  the  book,  which  is  God's  book  rather 
than  man's,  knows  nothing  of  our  false  ftiodesty  and  con- 
ventional delicfrt^:  it  speaks  out  not  only  boldly,  but 
minutely ;  it  is  so  explicit  that  no  man  who  with  a 
prayerful  heart  will  mecfitate  upon  its  teachings  need 
fell  into  the  pitfall— that  pitfeU  which  seems  to  grow 
even  more  siibtle  and  more  seductive  as  civiliaation  ad-, 
-vances,  and  as  the  great  cities  absorb  a  larger  proportjon 
of  the  population^  or  if  he  fell  he  can  only  admit  with 
shame  and  remorse,  "  I  have  hated  instruction,  and  riiy 
heart  despised  reproof.     Neither  have  I  obeyed  the 
voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them 
that  instructed;  me.     \  was  Well-nigh  in  all  evil  in 
the  midit  of  the  congregation  and  assembly,"  *    . 

In  the  Second  place,  we  must  try  to  look  at  these 
temptations  in  the  light  of  our  pWn  day,  in  order  that 
we  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  not  in  the  anti- 
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quarian>  but  rather  in  the  practical  spirit.    The  second 
'temptation  exists  amongst  us  almost  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  the  vast  accumulation  and  concentration  of 
vice  in  great  cities  has  provided  that  mournful  band  of 
women  whom  a  great -moralist  has  designated  the 
Vestal  Virgins  of  Humanity,  consecrated  to  shame  and 
ruin  in  order  to  preserve  unsullied  the  sacred  Hame 
of  the  domestic  altar.      The  result  of  this  terrible 
development  in  evil  is  that  the  deadly  sin  has  become 
saffer  for  the  sinner,  and  in  certain  circles  of  society 
has  become  recognized  as  at  any  rate  a  vernal  fault,  it 
not  ah  innocent  necessity.      It  is  well  to  read,  these 
chapters  again  with  our  eye  on  the  modern.  ev^Vand 
to  let  the  voice  of  Wisdom  instruct  us  that  the  life  is 
not  the  less  blighted  because  the  body  remains  un- 
punished,^nd  vice  is  not  the  less  vicious  because, 
instead  of  ruining  others  for  its  gratification,  it  feeds 
only  on  those  who  are  already  ruined.     If  the  Wisdom 
of  th^  Old  Testament  is  obscure  on  this  point,  the 
Wisdom  of  the  New  Testament  gives   no  uncertain 
sound.      Interpreting  the  doctrine    of  our  book,   as 
Christians  are  bound  to  do,  by  the  light  of  Christ,  we 
can  be  left  in  no  doubt  that  to  aU  forms  of  impunty 
applies  the  one  principle  which  is  here  applied  to  a 
specific  form :  "  He  doeth  it  that  would  destroy  his 
own  soul."     "His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked, 
and  he  shall  be  hplden  with  the  cords  of  his  sin."' 

But  Dvith  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  temptations, 
it  may  be  urged  that  in  pur  settled  and  ordered  society 
it  is  no  longer  felt.  We  are  not  tempted  to  become 
highwaymeij,  nor  even  to  embark  on  the  career  of  a 
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professional  thief.     We  are  disposed  to  skim  lightly 
over  the  warning,  under  the  impression  that  it  does 
not  in  any  w&y  apply  to  us.     But   stop  a  mpment! 
Wisdom  spoke  in  the  first  instance  direct  to  the  vice  of 
her  day,  but  she  gave  to  her  precepts  a  more  general 
colouring,  which  makes  it  applicable  to  all  time,  when 
she  said,  "So  are  the  ways  of  every  one  that  is  greedy, 
of  gain  ;  it  taketh  away  the  life  of  the  owners  thereof."  ^ 
The  specific  form  of  greediness  described  in  this  first 
chapter  may  have  become  obsolete  among  decent  and 
respectable   people;    but  that   greed  of  gain    which 
showed  itself  then  in  a  particular  form  is  alive  to-day. 
Dressed  in  a  diflferent  garb,  it  preseiits  temptations  of  a 
slightly.different  order;  but  the  spirit  is  the  same,  the 
issue,  the  fatal  issue,  is  the  same.     It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  in  the  most  progressive  and  civilized  com- 
mMnities  the    greed   of  ^ain,   instead  of  dying  out, 
becomes  aggravated,  acquires  a   dominant  influence, 
and  syvays  men  as  the  master  passion.    The  United 
States;  a  country  so  bountiful  tq  her  children  that  a 
settled  peace  might  be  supposed  toi*pervade  the  life  of 
men  who  can  never  be  in  fear  of  losing  the  necessaries, 
or  even  the  comfq|ts,  of  life,  are  inflamed  with  a  fierce 
and  fiery  passion.     Society  is  one  perpetual  turmpil ; 
life  is  lived  at  the  highest  conceivable  pressure,  because 
each  iiulividual  is  seeking  to  gain  more  and  ever  more,. 
In  pur  own.  country„though  society  is  less  fluid,  and 
ancieht  custom  checks  the  action  of  disturbing  forces, 
the  passion  for  gain  becomes  evgry  ye^r  a  more  exact- 
ing tyranny  over  the  lives  of flfce  people.     We  are 
engaged  in  a  pitiless  warfare,  which  we  dignify  Vy  the' 

'  Prov.  i.  19. 
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i^e  orcompetition ;  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  ihe 
battle  to  the  strong.     It  becomes  almost  a  recogmzed 
principle  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  prey  upon  his  fellow 
man      The  Eternal  Law  of  ^isdom  declares  that  we 
should  treat  others  as  we  treat  ourselves,  and  count 
the  interests  of  others  dear  as  our  own  ;  it  teaches  us  , 
that  we  should  show  a  tender  consideration  for  the 
weak  and  be  always  ready,  at  whatever  cost,  to  succour 
the  hdpless.    But  cbmpetition  says,  "  No;  you  must  try 
rather  to  beat  the  weak  out  of  the  field  ;  you  must 
leave  no  device  untried  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
strong,  and  to  divert  into  your  own  hands  the  gnst 
which  was   going   to  your   neighbour  a   mill.      1  his 
conflict  between  man  and  man  isuntempered  by  pity, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  unavoidable  as  death  itself. 
In  a  community  so  constituted,   where  business  has 
fallen  into  such  ways,  while  the  strong  may  hold  their 
own   with  a  clean  hand,   the  weaker  are  tempted  to 
make  up  by  cunning  what  they  lack  in  strength,  and 
the  weakest  are  ground  as  the  nether  millstone.    The 
pitilessness  pf  the  whole  system  is  appalling,  the  more 
so  because  it  is  accepted  as  necessary.  . 

The  Bandit  life  has  here  emerged  in  a  new  form. 
"  Come,  let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,"  says  the  Swfeater  or 
th*e  Fogger,  ,^j^  uslurk  privily  for  the  innocent  without 
cause;  let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  Sheol,  and 
whole  as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit."*  The 
Bandit  is'  an  outcast  from  society,  an4  his^  hand  is 
turned  against  the  rich.     The  Sweater  is  an  outcast 

»  Adog-chain  sold  in  London  atone  shilling  and  threepence  was 
found  to  have  cost,  for  materials  twopence,  for  labour  three-farthings. 
(Evidence  liefore  Lord  Dunraven's  Commission  ((jn  the  Sweating 
System).  ' ''\\''"' ''   '''■';  ■;'■■•  \, 
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from  society^  and  his  hand  is  turned  against  the  poor. 
By  "laying  wait  "he  is  able  to  demand,  from  weak 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  long  hoftrs  of  the  day 
for  unceasing  toil,  arfd  the  bitter  hours  of  t|ie  night  for 
^ngerand  coW,  fintil  the  gaunt  creatures,  wprn  with 
weariness  and  despair,  find  a  solace  in  debauchery 
or  an  unhallowed  rest  in  death.'        ; 

Now,  though  the  tempt^ition  to  become  a  sweater 
may  not  aflfect  many  or  any  of  us,  I  .should  like  to  ask, 
Are  there  not  certain  trades  or  occupations,  into  which 
some  Of  us  are  tempted  io  enter,  perfectly  honeycombed 
with*  questionable  practices  ?  Under  the  pretext  that 
it  is  air"  business,"  are  not  things  done  which,  can  only 
be.  described  as  pireying  upon  the  innocence  or  the 
stupidity  of  bur  neighbours  ?  Sometimes  the  promise 
is,  "  We  shall  find  all  precious  substance,  we  shall  fill 

'our  houses  with  spoil."*  Sometimes  the  simple  object 
is  to  escape  starvation.  ;  But  -there  Is  the  miserable 
temfJtatioh  to  sacrifice  probity  and  honour,  ta  stifle 
compassion  and  thought,  in  order  to  bring  into   our 

.  own  coffers  the  coveted  wealth.    And  is  there  not,  I 
.ask,  a  similajf  temptation  lurking  Jn  si  thousand  haunts 
more  or  less  respectable— a  temptation  which  may  be 
described  as"  the  spirit  of  gambling?    The  essence  of ' 
all  gambling,  whether  it  be  called  speculative  business  ' 
or  gaming,  in  stock  and  shar^  markets  or  in  betting 
dubs  and  turf  rings,  is  siftiply  the  attempt  to  trade  on 
the  supposed  ignorante  or  misfoi'tune  of  otHers,  and  to, 
use  superior  knowledge  or  fortune  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  helping,  but  of  robbing  them.     It  may  be  said -that 
werdo  it  in  self-defence,  and  that  others  would  do  the 


'  See  Prov.  i.  1 3. 
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''"~Kv  n^^  ves  iust  as  tfie  baqdit  says  to  the  young 
same  by  us ,  yes,  ju&i  «a  ^tu*.  traveller  vender  ; 

man  "We  do  not  want ^o  injure  the  traveller  yo""^  ' 

turn  on  the  pnnciple  that  we  may  uu  j^  ^^ 

Lt  U^S;  but  simply  by  -ning  and^-P  - 
It  is  then  only  too  easy  to  recognize,  in  many  varied 

^:^::o.cM  business  »<»/ j^ff  ^J^  ^ 
"the  ways  of  tliosewho  are  greedy  of  gain.      W'saom 
has  ne^  to  cry  alo^d  in  our  stre'ets,  in  the  chief  place 
rf^^hcourse,  in.the  city,4in  exchanges  and.  ""^^     - 

.  Her  warnW  to  ^le  young  man. must  be  »P^-t  and 
solemn :  "  My  sin^ff  «>nner?  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
^^  The  Wndif  Ufe  stiU  His  its  attractions,  though  its 
SiO,te  =^   changed;  it  plays  upon  the  idte,.™^ 

:  rion :' it  promises  freedom  from  laborious  and  Jistaste^d 
toiirtoit  says  nothing  of  the  ways  of  4eath  into 

^ilrtSiSS^^iwe  come  to  Ui^ 
..    DivineWisdoni.«!ainst  these  evil  ways  mwte^^^^ 
attempted  to  vialk.    They  are,  she  says,  folly  of  the 
most  eregiws  H.    -There,  may  be  an  apparent 
success  br  a  momentary  graUfication ;  "prec^us  sub- 
sunce  may  be  amassed}  and  houses;  may  be  Medw^ 
spoil";"  but  the  people  who  are  beWd  ln^o,  *ese 
wicked  courses  "shall  be  cut  off  from  the  land    ^  They 
■'"Uywait 'for  their  oifc  blood;"  greed  "taketb  away 
the  life  of  the  owner  ♦hereof ;"»  and  as  for  the  strange 
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.    woman,  that  flattereth  with  hei:  words,  "  none  that  go 
unto  )ier  rctufo  again."  V  .  ^     ^ 

-   It-needs  but  a  clear  vision  or  a  little  wise  reljeetiou 
to  see  the  destructive  tendency  of  Evil.     It  is  the  com- 
monest fact  o/exp^i^nce  that  where  "vice  goes  before, 
veftgeance  follows  after."    Why  do  men  not  perceive 
it?    There  is  a  kind  of  fatuity  which  blinds  the  eyes. 
The  empty-headed  bird  sees  t>ie  net  spread  out  before 
its  eyes  r-*  many  of  its  fellows  have  already  been  caught; 
the  vi^arning  seems  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  all  "  in 
vain;"  eager  to  get  the  bait-the  dainty  morsel  lying 
there,   easily    obtainable  ^  thie    foolish    creature    ap- 
proaches, looks,  argyes  that  it  is  s>yifter  and  stronger  .. 
than  its  predecessors,    who  were  but  weaklmgs !   it 
will  wheeldown,  take  the   food,  and  be  gone .  lon^ 
befoi;e  the  flaps  of  the"' net  can  spring  together.      In. 
the   same  way  the  empty-headed  youth,  warned  by 
the  experience  of  elders  and  the  tender  entreaties  of- 
father  arid  mbtlier,  assured  that  these  Nvays  of  unjust  , 
gain  are  ways  of  ruin,  is  yet  rash  enough  to  enter 

'  the  snare  in  order  to  secure  the  coveted  morsel.    And 
whal  is  the  issue?   Setting  at  nought  all  the  counsel  of 

'  Wisdom,  he  would  none  of  her  reproof.'  A  momentary 
^uctess  led  to  wilder  infatuation,  , and  convinced  hun 
lat  be  was  right,  and  Wisdom  was  wrong;  but  his 
prosperity  destroyed  him.  Soon  in  the  shame  pf  ex- 
posure and  the  misery  of ,  remorse  he  discovers  hib 
mistake.  Or,  worse  still,  no  exposure  comes;  success 
continues  to  his  dying  day,  and  he  leaves  his  substance 
to  his  i^irs ;  "  he  eats  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  way,  and  - 
is  fille<i  with  his  own  devices,"  *  but  none  the  less  he 
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cyookea  and  PT"^„„,  „i,hi„  is  hard,  and  dry,  and. 
Zd^Ti  'in-s^e  t"...  Mings  except  feelings 
o  t'rture.  It  fe  a  life  so  dark  and  ^--'^he^^  *^  ' 
>  »hen  a  sudden  light  is  thrown  upon  lU  hidden  secrets 
^ena^  filled  with  astonishn^nt  and  dismay  that  such 
fh  ngscould eKist  underneath  that  quret  surface. 

Finally,  note  these  two  charactenst.es  of  the  D.v.ne 
wS  (I)  she  is  found  in  her  fulness  only  by 
.dillgerseekers,  and  (2)  rejected,  she  t«rns  mto  the 
irtost  scornful  and  implacable  foe.         /  - 

-  1he^"o  be  sought  as  silver  or  hidden  treasure  .s 
so^.     The  search  must  be  inspired  by  that  eager- 
S  of  desire   and    passion   of  resolve   wUh   wh.ch 
^a^ice  seeks  for  money.     No  faculty  must  be^left  un- 
:^^  the  .ar  is  ^  be  insli^d  to-catch  thefii^ 
LTsoundsof  wisdom;  the  /..ar^  ifto  be  appW  to 
.  ^,rsta.d^haf  is  heard ;  the  very  ../^  is  t^  jfted  up 
in  earnest  inquiry.     It  is  a  weU-known  ^th^  «^ 
fear  of  the  LoVd  and  the  k|iowledge  of  God  are  not 
fruit,  which  grow  on  eveiy  wayside  bush,  to.be  p  ucked 
by  every  idle  passer-by,  to  be  dropped  <^^^ffy^^^ 
trodden  under  foot.     Without  seriousness  and  devotiefi 
Without  protracted  and  Xinflaggtng  toil,  the  things  of 
;   God  are  not  to  be  attained.    You  must  be  up  betimes ; 
y<,u  must  be  on  your  kfiees  earij^;  yon  must  lay  open 
ihe  book  of  Wisdom,  pore  over^  its  pages,  and  dihg^nriy 
turn  its  leaves,  meditating  on  its  sayings  day  and  night. 
THe  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness"  must  be 
.0/1^/,  yes,  and  sought  first,  sought  exclusivdy,  as  the. 

■one  important  object  of  desire.    That  easy  indifference, 
that  laiiy  optimism-i-" it  wiU  aU  com^^ight  mthe  end 
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-that  habit  of  delay  in  deciding,  that  inclination  to 
postpone  the  eternal  realities  „to  vanishing  shadows 
Ivill  be  your  ruin.     The  time  may  come  when  you  will 
call,  and  there  will  be  no  answer,  when  you  will  seek 
diligently,  but  shall  not  find.     Then  in  the  day  of  your  ^ 
calamity,-  when  your  fear  cometh,  what  a  sijiile  of  scorn 
will  seem  to  be  on  Wisdom's  placid  brow,  and  around 
her  eloquent  lips  !  What  derision  will  seem  to  ring  in 
the  well-remembered  counsels  which  you  rejected.     U 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  !   O  tide  in  the  affairs  of  God ! 
We  are  called  to  stand  by  death-beds,  to  look  into 
anguished  eyes  which  know  that  it  is  too  late      rhe 
bandit  of  commercial  life  passes  into  that  penal  servi- 
tude which  only  death  will  end  ;  what  agony  breaksout 
and  hisses  in  his  remorse  !    The  wretched^ victim^  of  lust 
passes  from  the  house  of  his  sin  down  the  path  which 
inclines  unto  death  ;  how  terrible  is  that  visage  which 
just  retains  smirched  traces  that  purity  or^e  was  Uie^^ 

The  voice  rings  down  the  dolelul  road^  "  If  I.^ad^"^ 
been  wise,  if  I  had  given  ear,  wisdom  might  have 
entered  even  into  rty;heart,  knowledge  might  have 
been  pleasant  even  to  my  soul!"      ^. 

And   wisdom   still  cries  to  us,  'Turn  you  at  my 
reproof:  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  youy 
,    I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you. 
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pROV.  iii.  i-»0' 


•  .      V  u«««  nf  these  nine  introductory 

^„E  g-«-'  *:*:^'X  -trs  of   Wisdom    are. 

^     ^'"""^^d  In  hefpate  are  peace."    We  are 
pleasantness   and  M  '^^l  ^^,^„^^i„  long  l.fe 

uught  to  '~^/%  *X  '  „alty  of  sin  in  premature 
r'/^r-Th^prigh^  Shi  dwell  in  the  land,  an^ 
destruction.,       ah^  uyi  &  wicked  shall  be 

tlv  perfect  shalLremam  '"  '^^  f^/d'e  J''^acherousljr 
Z  off  from  the  land  and  hey  *arde^  __  ^^^^^  _^^^  ^ 

shall  be  rooted  out  of  .t.    -'"^'^led  with  their  own 

'''-f'"'°;''lL'SSiif  th^^-P^^^  .hall  slay, 
devices.  J^'*'''^j"*f  fools  shall  destroy  them. 

them,  »»d'*J>°'P""'^„°l  Wisdom  shall  dwell  se- 

^ot  whoso  hearkeneth  ""'? J™'~°"  „,„:,".    "By 

1     ,„A  oliiill  be  auiet  without  fear  ot  evil.  "j 

'^TKv  days  shall  be  multiplied,  and  the  yea»  o. 

Wisdom  tny  aays  sua  ,f  ..  ^,,  >,rt  wise,  thou  art 

^^^ISiate:;^hedead- 


'~-       ~""^*  J  pr>,v  i  xi'XVr       *  Prov.  ix.  12,  1 8, 

«  Prov.  \\.  2ir  ?2.         ■  Frov.  1.  3»  33^ 
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U8.     "My  son,  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  thine  heart 
keep  my  commandments  :  for  length  of  days,  and  years 

•  of  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee.     Let    not 
mercy  and  truth,"  those  primary  requirements  of  wisdom, 
"  forsake  thee:  bind  them  about  thy  neck  ;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thy  heart ; "  i.e.  let  them  be  an  orna- 
ment'whichWtrikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  also  an 
inward  law  which  regulates  the  secret  thought     "So 
Shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  mart ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  charm  of  thy 
character  will  conciliate  the  love  of  thy  fellow  creatures 
and  of  thy  God,  while  they  recognize,  and  He  approves, 
the    spiritual    state    from   which  these   graces   grow. 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  "thine  heart,  and  lean  not 
upon  thine  own  understanding :  >  in  all  thy  ways  acr 

'  knowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.  Be  no^ 
wise  in  thine  own  eyes  ;  fear  the.Lord,  and  depart  from 
eyil :  it  shall  be  health  to  thy  navel,  and  marrow  to  thy 
bones.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substante,  and  with 
the  first-fruits  of  all  thy  increase :  so  shall  thy  barns  be 
filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  vats  shall  overflow  with  new 


vt 


wine.  ,  .^   . 

The  rewards  of  wisdom,  then,  arc  health  and  long  life^ 
the  good-will  of  God  and  man,  prosperity,  and  abun- 
dant earthly  possessions.  As  our  Lord  would  put  it, ' 
they  who  leave  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or  parents, 
Of  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  shall  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  time,  even  of  the  things  which 
they  surrender,  in  addition  to  the  everl^ting  life  in  the 
time  to  coipe.'  -.■•■,■■  .-«:';:   :'■"..  '■':''  _^ 

^  Cf.  xxviii.  26,  "He  that  trusteth  in  his  owtt  heart  is  a  fool:  but 
whoso  walketh  wisely,  he  shall  be  delivered." 
«  Prov.  iii.  i-io.  '  l-^^^  «viii.  29.  30- 


'*■       ".■,.•        .    •  'Wt^'' ■■■      ■■'■      ■■'  •'    '   ■  ■•"■■..' 

-■.'.■■'■••■■•■.     ■.■'.'.■     ■  w"" "  ■'      .'■■'.  .  ■  •'■,■•-■'•';.■''' 

drop  out  of  «igh>.  •"  °"'".° 'Xt     We  arc  wcus- 
twch  i.  co"«<'"'f  "IXC"  of  the  fut-r.  world.        .. 
tomed  to  dwell  on  the  P"~°J,.  ,ifc  «hich  now  i,, 
„  if  god«n-s  h.d  no  pro^-^of^_^^  ,o,onr  from  tho«         ._ 
,„d  in  so  domg  we  ««^  »  .^„  geem.  to  be»  The 

expected  bM,,Og?.    T^«  true  v  .^ 

„ay  of  w.«lom.  «he  pa^    %  ^  j^e  children  of 

joy,  so  crowned  «"^.^^f,;;  bountifully  provided  for ; 
the  Icingdom  «  so  ««''y"  „ye»  which  fall  to  the.r 
the  inevitable  pains  and  t™"'>^  .       ^^„t  good 

-^are areso 'ransfopn^   that  ^^  t      P^^  ^  ^^^ 

niises  01  wnat  T»«' =  .^  . .         ,. 

what  we  are.  _  temporal  blfessingo  of    . 

,f  „e  try  '»  "  ^^f^y  JenyTla^er  and  more 
wisdom  we  ^o  notJhWeby  ^^y^      „hile  if  we  ignof e 

.    lasting  blessings  ^^-h  ^ '^eTprfve  ourselves  of  the    . 

rii^:^"^:^^" 

heavenly  wisdom.  -       ^^/,^.j^^^  life— 

^■>r-l  kX       O^ience  to  the    eternal 

ine    uujr_ ----—:--r-::rT~r7:iir^hat  which  is 
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Ghost ;  to  U8C  it  ill  is  to  violate  the  trust  and  to  defile 
the  temple.  The  temperance  of  habit  and  orderliness 
of  life  which  Wisdom  requires  of  her  children  are  the 
first  conditions  of  viUlity.  They  who  seek  health  as 
the  first  consideration  becomie  valetudinarians  and  find 
neither  health  nor  happiness ;  but  they  who  diligently 
follow  the  law  of  God  and  the  impulse  of  His  Spirit 
find  that,  health  has  come  to  them,  as  it  were,  by  a  side 
wind.  The  peace  of  mind,  the  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
the  transfer  of  all  anxiety  from  the  human  spirit  to  the 
strong  Spirit  of  God,  are  very  favourable  to  longevity. 
Insurance  societies  have  made  this  discovery,  and 
actuaries  will  tell  you  that  in  a  very  literal  way  the 
children  of  God  possess  the  earth,  while  the  wicked  are 

■  cutoffy.'.  ■        ■  .■■../■■.  ■■'^■;  ■■  >     '■■• 

Yet  no  one  thinks  of  measuring  life  only  by  days 
and  years.  To  live  long  with  the  constant  feeling  that 
life  is  not  worth  living,  or  to  live  long  with  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  death,  must  be  counted  as  a 
small  and  empty  life.  Now,  it  is  the  chief  Wessedness 
in  the  lot  of  the  children  of  light  that  each  day  is  a  full, 

'  rich  day,  unmarred  by  recollections,  unshadowed  by 
apprehensions.  Each  day  is  distinctly  worth  living ;  it 
has  its  owp  exquisite  lessons  of  cloud  or  sunsliine,  its, 
own  beautiful  revelations  of  love,  and  pity,  and  hope. 
Time  does  not  hang  heavily  on  the  hands,  nor  yet  is  its 
hurried  fiight  a  cause  of  vain  regret ;  for  it  has  accom- 
plished that  for  which  it  vms  sent,  and  by  staying  longer 
could  not  accomplish  more.  And  if,,  after  all,  God  has 
appointed  but  a  few  years  for  His  child's  earthly  life,  that 
is  not  to  be  regretted ;  the  oiVly  ground  for  sorrow  would 

the  bones  supple,  as  opposed  to  the  dryness  which  is  produced  by 
senility  or  disease.  ' 
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•^'   .   •  "" — ■""■"^"'u."  Mi.  wise  love  had  decreed.     "If 
be  to  live  longer  than  H..  ^^  '  ^^  Adrien  in 

r^  thv  death  desires,    as  bl.  uene.v     j 
Godthyaeai         ,,  .jf^  ^as  been  long  enow. 

Rotrou'8  tragedy,      »^*=Jj^^^^^ 
The  life  in  God  '«  ""^^  ^^^^tWard  man  has  to 

''  ^^^  ^^".  *^"?alitv  hT  t^   be  Sowed  up  of  life, 
accay,  and  mortahty  ha«    °  ^-^  ^jjer  apph- 

Fromth^standpomtofthcProc^    ^^^     ^he  problem 
cationofthetruh^^notasy  t^^^  ^^^  y,t  solved 

which  emerges  '^^^"^^^^^^      ,ee,  it  was  understood 
nut  already,  as  1  ttiinK  wc       _  ^  righteousness 

that  the  actual  and  tangible  rcwns         ^    ^^  ^f 
Wer.-  of  incomparable  pnee  and  made  the  piDspew     . 
the  wicked  look  P-^'^^'^,,,  «f  the  right  life 

.(2)  ^^\'^^2lZ^^nd  c»mn.on  sense  may 
l^hkh  ordmary  observatu^.  Uncompromising    in   her  , 
est^ate.    ^.sdom   is   very  H    ^^^   ^^^ 

requirement  of  ^^^ ^  ™  practices  which 

She  cannot  away  wiU^^  those  c^m  ^  ^^^ 

neighbour,    r**"  .„,:_ie  is  this,  that  all  legitimate  trade 
main  economic  princij^  «  t n  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

is  the  mutual  »d^«"^^f  jfj^^yer  and  the  buyer  is 
seller  is  seeking  to  dupe  the  buyer,  ai  u  ^ranA- 

rJain    to  rob  the  seller  trade  --'  »  •'^^f^rS 

quite  aware  *»\''?'  f^f „"/blind  to  the  feet  that  the 
HeteseththeJ^biuriono^^ 

TiTi^iTw^  «"' '" "«"'. '''"  •''J"  "°f """' 

.  Prov.  ill.  «9.  ■Prov.u,.33- 
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IX  is  a  very  impressive  experience  to  enter  the  house 
of  a  great  magnate  whose  wealth  has  been  obtained  by 
.questionable  nieans.  The  rooms  are  beautiful ;  works 
by  the  great  masters  shed  their  radiance  of  eternal 
truth  from  the  walls;  the  library  gleams  with  the  well- 
bound  books  of  moralists  and  religious  teachers.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  house  are  fair  and  elegant; 
the  smile  of  prosperity  is  in  every  curtained  and  car- 
peted room,  and  seems  to  beam  out  of  every  illumi- 
nated window;,and  yet  the  sensitive  spirit  cannot  be 
rid  of  the  idea  that  "the  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 
chouse."  ■;,'.  ■•^■■-  ";■:>■  "'■.';'•-■'.   '..'  ■■■'•■•■'::■' 

Oh  the  other  hand,  the  honourable  man  whose  paths 
have  been  directed  by  the  Lord,  no  mat;ter  whether  he 
be  wealthy  or  merely  in  receipt,  as  the  result  of  a  life's 
labour,  of  his  "daily  bread,"  has  a  blessing  in  his 
house.  Men  trust  him  and  honour  him.^  His  we^th 
flows  as  a  fertilizing  stream,  or  if  it  run  dry,  his  friends, 
who  love  him  for  himself^  make  him  feel  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  lose  it  in  order  to  find  them*  In  propor- 
tion as  the  fierce  struggle  of  competition  has  made  the 
path  of  fair  dealing  more  difficult,  they  who  walk  in  it 
are  the  more  honoured  and  loved.  Ndwhere  does 
Wisdom  smile  more  gracious]^  or  open  her  hand  to 
bless  more  abunclantly,  than  in  the  later  years  of  a 
life  which  has  in  its  earlier  days  been  exposed,  and 
hasoffered  a  successful  resistance,  to  the  strong  tempta- 
tions of  unrighteous  gain. 

(3)  Further,  Wisdom  commands  hot  only  justice,  but 
generosity.  >  She  requires  her  children  to  yield  the 
first-fruits  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
'.:      "; .     ' •   ■   ■;./:■■      ■'    '  .    ' . 

'  Cf.  xii.  8,  "  A  man  shall  be  commended  according,  to  his  vvisdon^; 
but  he  that  is  of  a  perverse  heart  shall  be  despised." 
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look  tcnderiy  upoii  His  poor.    "Withhold  not  good 
from  them  to  whom  it  is  di^e,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
'  of  thine  hand  to  do  it^    Say  not  unto  thy  neighbour, 
Go,  and  come  again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  givie;  when 
thou  hast  it  by  thee."  *    And  the  teaching  of  experience 
is  that  those  who  act  upon  this  precept  purchase  to 
themselves  a  good  possession.     The  main  value  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness  is,  as  our  Lord  says,  to 
make  to  ourselves  friends  with  it,  friends  who  shall 
receive  us  into  the  everlasting  habitations.    The  money 
we  spend  upon  our  own^pleasures,  and  to  promote  our 
own  interests,  is^pcnt  and  gone;  but  the  money  given 
with  an  open  hand  to  those  poor  children  of  God,  to 
whom  it  is  strictly  due,  is  not  spent  at  ^11,  but  laid  up 
in  the;  most  secure  of  banks.     There  is  no  source  of  joy 
in  this  present  world  to  beticompared  with  the  loving 
gratitude  of  the  poor  whom  you  have  lovingly  helped. 
Strangely  enough,  men  will  spend  much  to  obtain  a 
title  which  carries  no  honour  with  it,  forgettin^hat  the 
same  money  given  to  the^  needy  and  the  suffering 
purchases  the  true  honour,  which  gives  the  noblest  title. 
For  we  are  none  of  us  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  the 
empty  admiration  of  the  crowd  is  so  rich  in  blessing  as 
the  heartfelt  love  of  the  few. 

But  in  Siumerating  these  external  results  of  right 
living  we  have  only  touched  incidentally  upon  the 
deeper  truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  it.     It  is  time  to 

look  ai.thesei  .•        .  -■■'■■  0^  '.'■■/■■'..  }:'  ' 

God  is  necessarily  so  much  to  men,  men  are  neces- 
sarily So  completely  bereft  without  Him,   that  clear 
.  vision  and  strong  action  are  utterly  impossible  apart 
from  a  humble  dependence  upon  Him.     The  beginning 

»  Prov.  iii.  «7,  28. 
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of  all  wisdom  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  recognition 
of  God>  in  personal  submission  to  Him,  in  diligent 
obedience  to  all  His  directions.     This  appears,  before 
we  reflect,  to  be  a  mere  truism ;  when  we  have  reflected, 
it  proves  to  be  a  great  revdation.    We  do  not  at  first 
see  what  is  meant  by  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all^ 
our  heart ;  we  confiise  it  wiih  that  tepid,  conventional 
relation  to  God  whiph  too  frequently  passes  current  for 
faith.    We  do  riot  readily  apprehend  what  is  implied 
in  acknowledging  God  in  all  our  ways ;  we  suppose 
that  it  only  means  a  general  professing  and  calling 
ourselves  Christians.     Consequently,  many  of  us  who 
believe  that  we  trust  ih  the  Lord,  yet  lean  habitually 
and  confidently  upon  our  own  underst^ding,  and  are 
even  proud  of  doing  so;  we  are  wise  in  bur  own  eyes 
long  after  our  folly  has  become  apparent  to  every  one 
else;  we  resent  with  a  vehemence  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion any  imputation  upon  thesouridnessof  our  judgment. 
The  very  tone  of *int)ck  humility  in  which  we  say,  "I 
may  be  wrong,  but— 5^"  shows  that  we  are  putting  a  ' 
case  which  seems  to  us  practically  impossible.     Con- 
sequently, while  we  think  that  we  are  acknowledging 
God  in  all  our  ways.  He  does  not  direct  our  paths; 
indeed,  we  never  gave  Him  an  opportunity^    From  first 
to  last  we  directed  them  oWrselves. .  Let  us  frankly 
acknowledge  that  we  do  nol  really  believe  in  God's 
detailed  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  individual  life ; 
that  we  do. not,  therefore,  commit  our.  way  with  an 
absolute  surrender  into  His  hand;  that  we  do  not  think 
of  submittin^f  to  His  disposal  the  choice  of  our  profes- 
sion, the  choice  of  our  partner  in  life,  the  choice  of  our" 
place  of  residence,  the  choice  of  our  style  of  living,  the 
choice  of  our  field  of  public  service,  the  choice  of  our 
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scale  of  giving.  Let  us  confess  that  we  settled  all  these 
things  in  implicit  and  unquestioning  reliance  upon  our 
own  understanding., 

1  speak  only  in  wide  aijd  fully  admitted  generalities. 
If  Christians  as  a'whole  had  really  submitted  their  lives 
in  every  detail  toGod^do  you  siippose  that  there  would 
be  something  like  ^^^Mtt^^nd  Christian  ministers  and 
ten  times  that  numlMHLChristian^  workers  at  Jiome, 
While  scarcfcly  a  twfflHm  of  that'  number  have  gone 
out  from  us  to  laboioi-  abroad  ?     If  Christians  had  really 
submitted  their  lives  to  God>  would  there  have  been 
these  innumerable  wretched  marriages^man  and  wife 
joined  together  by  no  spiritual  tie,  but  by  the  caprice 
of  fancy  or  the  exigencies  of  social  caste  ? .  If  Christians 
had  really  asked,  God  to,  guide  them,  meaning  what  they  * 
said;  would  all  th«i  rich  be  found  in  distncts  together^ 
while  all  the  poor  are  left  tp  perish  in  other  districts 
apart?     irChristians  had  really  accepted  God's  direct 
tion,  would  they  be  living  in  princely  luxury  while  the 
heathen  worid  is  crying  for  the  bread  of  life  ?  would 
they  be  spending  their  strength  on  personal  aims  while 
the  guidance  of  social  and  political  affairs  is  left  in  the 
handsof  the  self-interested  ?  would  they  be  giving  such 
a  fragment  of  their  wealth  to  the  direct  service  of  the 
Kingdoni  ofGod? 

We  may  answer  ve:i^  confidently  that  the  life  actually 

being  lived  by  the  majority  of  Christian  peddle  is  not 

^    the  result  of  God  directing  their  paths,  but  simply  comes 

from  leaning  on  their  own^  understanding.    And  what 

^  sorrowful  result !  .        '  ' 

But  in  face  of  this  apostasy  of  life  and  practice,  we 
can  still  joyfully  point  to  the  fact  that  they  who  do 
entirely  renounce  their  own  judgment,  who  are  small 
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in  their  own  eyes,  and  who,  with' their  whole. heart  - 
trusting  Him,  acknowledge  Hii5f  in  all  their  ways,'  find  ' 
their  lives  running  dyer  with  blessihg,  and  become  the 
means  of  incalculable  gdod  to  the  world  and  t5'  them- 
selves.     It  would  fipt  be  jeasy  io  jii^e  plain  or  even 
'  -credible,  tp  those  who^have  never  trusfej^  in  dod,  how 
t|ii8  gtiidance  and^direction  are  given.     Not'  by  miri- 
.    «ulous  signs  or  visible  interppsitibns,  not  by  voice^ 
r   speaking^  from  h^v^lLnor  even  by  mes^gqs  ffom 
human  lips,  but  by  way^iole^s  distinct  and^infinitely  ' 
»   more  authpHlatiVe,  God  guides  men  with  Hi^  eye  upotr 
,  tbete;telWthem^  "This  is  the'way;  walk^e  in  it,"  and 
Whispers  to  t^em  ijuite  intelligibly  when  they  turn  to 
thpjight  hand  or  the  left.     ^A(ith  a  noble  universality  of 
lan^uj^ge,  this  text  says  riqthing  of  Urim  or  Thumniim, 
of  oracle  or,  seer,  of  prophet  or  book :  "  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths."*    That  is  enough ;  the  method  is  left  open    *• 
to  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Him  who'directs.    There  is 
something  even  misleading^  jn  saying  mitej/about  the 
methods;  to  set  limits  to  God's. tevdJtions,  as'Gideon 
did,  is  unworthy  of  the  -faith  which  has  become  aware 
of  God  as  the  actual  and  living  Reality,  cojnpared  with 
whom  all  oth^r  realities  are  but  shadows.     Our  Lord 
.did  not  follow  the  guidance  of  His  Father  by  a  mechani- 
cal method  of  signs,  but  by  a  mOre  intimate  and  imme- 
diate perception  of  His  wm^;  When  Jesus  promised 
,  us  the  Spirit  as  an  indwelling  4nd  abiding  presence 
He  d^rly  intimated  that  thp  Christian  life  should  be 
maintained  by  t«e  direct  action  of  God  upon  thp  several 
faculties  of  the  mind,  stlniulatirig.the  memory,  quicken- 
ing the  perception  of  truth,  as  well  as  wdir king  on  the 
conscience  and  opening  the  channels  of  prayer.  *  When  ' 

- *  "t 
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^  wait  foi'^ignis  we  shpw^  defect  of  faith.  True  trust 
in  our  Heavenly  Father  rests  Jn  the  absolute  assurance 
that  He  will  make  the  p£th  plain,  and  leave  us  in  no 
uncertainty  about  His  will.  >To  doqbt  tbat  He  speaks 
inwardly  And  controls  us,  even  when  we  are  unconscious 
of  His  control,  fs  to  doubt  Him  altogether.     "\_ '  ■     — - 

When  a  few  years  have  been  passed  in  humble  de- 
pendence on  God,  it  is  theii  possible  to  look  back  and' 
'SeeNwith  a.stonish)ing  clearness  how  real  and  decisive- 
[the  iieadings'^of  £he  3pirit  have  b^^^n.^  Therf  yirere 
inoments  when  two  alteniiatives  were  present,  and  we' 
were  tempted^  to  decide  on^  the  strength  of  l-our  ovfii 
understanding;  but  thanks  be  tq fHi^  napie,' 1k^0  com^^ 
mitted  it  to  Him,  We.  stepped  fopward  "then  In  4hie 
darkness.;  ^«e  deserted  M^  way  which  seemed  most 
attratctive,  and .  entered  the  harrow  "plEith  -yhich  ,,  was 
shrouded  in  mist^  We  kn^w  Hie  was  leadmg  us,  but 
we  could  not  see.' .Now  we-°see,aiid  we' cannot  speak 
Qur  praise.  Our  life/ we  find,  is'atU  a  plan  ofOt^d^  a^d 
He  concealsrit  from  us^as  'if  pn  purpose  to  eVfike  our 
trust,  and  to' secure  that  close  and  personal,  (^oiDmunion 
which  the  uncertaintyPenders  necessary.  .  .  ' 
•  Are'  you-  !sus(>icious  of  th?'  Inward  Light,  as  it.  *is 
called  ?  Does  it  seehi  to  open  up  endless' ppssibilities 
of  self-delusion?  ^e  you  disgusted  with  those  who 
follow  their  own  Wilful  way,  and  seek  a  sanction  for 
it  by  calling  it  th?  leading  ,of  Gbd  ?  Yoii  W-ill  find  that 
the  error  has  aris^  from  not  trusting  the  Lord  '^With 
the  whole  heattt,"  or  from  not  acknowledging'  Him  "in 
all  ways.'*^  The  eyfe  has  not  been  single;  aiid  the 
darkness  therefore  has  been,  as  our  Lord  declares  that 
it  would  be,  dense.'^     The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found 

~    *  Matt,  vi, 22.  *',  .    ". 
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in  leaning  more  on  oyr  own  understanding,  but  rathei^ 
in. leaning  less.    Wisdom  calls  Tor  a/ certain  absolute- 
ness in  all  our  relations  to  God,  a  fearltfss,  urt«served, 
and  constantly  renewed  submission  of  heart  to  rfim." 
4     Wisdom  teaches  that  in  His  will  is  our  peace,  and  that 
..His  will  is  learnt  ty  practical  surrender  to  His  ways 
'  and  commandments.  ; 

Mbw,   is  it  not  obvious    that  while    the    external 
results  of  wisdom  are  great  and  marked,  this  Inward 
result,  which  is  the  spring  of  them  all,  is  mpre  lllessed 
than  any  ?    The  laws  which  govern  the  universe  are 
-     the  laws  of  God,    The  Stoic  philosophy  demanded  a  life 
according  to  Nature'.    That  is  not  enough,  for  by  Nature 
^  is  meant  God's  will,  for  the  inanimate  or  non-moral 
.  .^creation.    Wheite  there  is  freedom  of  the  will,  existence 
must  not  be  "according  to  Nature,"  but  according  to 
God ;  that  is  to  say,  life  must  be  lived  in  Obedience  to 
God's  laws  for  human  life.    The  inorganiciyorld  moves 
in  ordered  response  ty  God's  will.     We,  as  men?  have 
to  choose ;  we  have  to  discover ;  we  have  to  interpret 
Woe  to  us  if  we  choose  aimiss,  for  then  we  are  undone. 
Woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  understand,  but  in  a  brutish 
way  follow  the  ordinances  of  death  instead  of  the  wav 
of  life!  '  V  "^ 

Now,  the  supreme  bliss  of  the  heavenly  Wisdom  is 
that  it  leads  us  into  this  detailed  obedience  to  the  law 
which  is  our  l|fe ;  it  sets  us  under  the  immediate  and 
unbroken  control  of  God.  Well  may  it  be  said, "  Happy 
•is  the  man  thatfindeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  thaW 
the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
"gold.    She  is  more  precious  thap  rubies."f    And  yet 
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lubies  are  very  precious. '  I  learn  that  the  valley  in  Bur- 
mah  where  the  most  perfect  rubies  jn  the  world  are  found 
is  situated  four  thousand  five  hundred'  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  in  a  range  of  mountainous  spurs  about  eighty 
mil^s  due  north  of  Mandalay;  but  owing  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  intervenhig  grDUnd,  the  valU^  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  circuitous  journey  of  some  two  hundred 
miles,  which  winds  through  malarious  jungles  ai?d  over 
arduous  mountain  passes.  An  eminent  jewellers'  firmTs 
about  to  explore  the  Valley  of  Rubies,  though  it-  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  stones^  may  not  be  exhausted. . 
Wisdom  is  "  more  precious  than  rubies^  and  none^of  thqp 
^things  thou  canst  desire  are  to  be  compared  unto  her." 
;'To  know  the  secret<«L6f  the  Lord,  to  walk  ihjhis 
world  not  ^ideless,  but  led  by  the  Lord  of  life,  to 
approach  death  itself  not  fearful,  but  in  the  hands  of 
that  Infinite  Love  jyj^hom  death  does  not  exist, 
surely  this  is  worth  more  than  the  gold  and  precious 
stones*  which  belong  only  to  the  earth  and  are  earthy.' , 
This  wisdoin  is  laden  with  richies  which  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  earthly  treasures;  "she  is  a  tree  of  life,  to 
them  that  lay  hold  upon  her:>nd  happy  is  ev^ry  one 
that  retaineth  her."*  Jhe  creation  itself,  in  its  vast 
and  infinite  perfections,  with  all.  its  aeoniah  changes, 
and  all  the  i^ysteribus  ministries  which  order  its  details 
and  maintain  its  activities,  comes  from  that  *  same 
wisdom  wMch  controls  the  right  human  life.  TYit 
man,  therefore,  who  is  led  in  the  Ways  of  wisdom, 
trusting  wholly  to  God,  is  in  harmony  with  that  grdat 
universe  of  which  he  forms  an  intelligent  part :  he  may 
lie  down  without  being  afraid;  he  may  walk  securely 
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witfiout  Stumbling;  no  sudden  fear  can  assail  hip;  all 
the  creatures  of  God  are  his  sisters  and  his  brothers; 
even  Sister  Death,  as  St.  Francis  used  to  say,  is  a 
familiar  and  a  friend  to  him. 

We  have  beeh  dwelling  upon  the  outward  results  of 
Heavenly  Wisdom— the    health,  the   prosperity,  the 
friends,  the  favour  with  God  and  man  which  come  t# 
those  who  possess  her.    We  have  been  led  to  seek  outr 
the  secret  of  her  peace  in  the  humble  surrender  of  the 
will  to  its  rightful  Lofd.    But  there  is  a  caution  needed, 
a  truth  which  has  already  occurred  to  the  aiithor  of 
,    this  chapter.     It  is  evident  that  while  Wisdom  brings 
in  her  hand  riches  and  honour,*  health  to  the  navel, 
and  marfow  to  tbe  bones,«  it  will  not  be  enough  to 
judge  only  by  appearances.    As  we  have  pondered 
coupon  the  law  of  Wisdom,  we  have  become  aware  that- 
there  may  be  an  apprent  health  and  prosperity,  a 
bevy  of  friends,-  and  a  loud-sounding  fame  which  are 
the  gift  not  of  Wisdom,  but  of  some  other  power,  ^  It 
will  not  do,  therefore,  to  ^etMhese  outward  things^ 
befbre  our  eyes  as  the  abject  qf  desireV  it  lyill  not  do 
*5!  ^1^[^/ possessors  6f  thern^'    "The  sect^tof  the" 
i;br4||||yth  the  upright-,"  and  it  may  oflen  be  that 
His  ^secret  has  become  open  will  choose 
•adversity  rather. than  th4  smile  of  pros- 
. .  choose  poverty  rather .  than ;  wealth,  will 

welcome  Solitude  and  contumely  down  in  the  Valley  of '* 
Humiliation.    For  it  is  an  open !  secret,  in  the  sweet 
light  of  wisdom  it  becomes  a  self^viderit  truth,  that    ' 
"  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  rej^oveth ;  even  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.''  * 
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There  is,  thenra  certain  paradox  in  the  life  of  wisdom 
which  no  ingenuity  can  avoid.     Her  ways  arc  ways  of 
pleasantness,  but  we  may  not  seek  them  because  they 
are  pleasant,  for  other. ways  are  pleasant  too,  or  seem^ 
to  be  so  for  a  while.    All  her  paths  are  peice,  but  we* 
do  not  enter  them  to  gain  peace,  fdr  the  peace  comes ' 
often  under  the  stress  of  a  grieat  conflict  or  in  the 
endurance  of  a  heavy  clia8|ening.     A  thousand  temporal 
blessings  accompany  the  entrance  into  the^arrow  way, 
but  so  far  from  seeking  them,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  start  on  the  way^less  we  lose  sight  and  care  of 
them  altogether.     The  Divine  Wisdom  gives  us  tWese 
blessings  when  we  no  longer  set  our  hearts  op  them, 
because  while  we  set  our  hearts  on  them  they  are 
dangerous  to  us.     Putting  the  truth*  in  the  clearest 
light  which  has  6een  given  to  us,  the  light  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are*'called  upon  to  give  up  everything 
in  order   to  seek  first  Ithe  Kingdom 'of  Heaven,#Sthd 
.  when  we  are  absorbed  in  Aat  as  our  true  object  of 
search  everything  ia  given  back  to  us  a  hundredfold 
we  are  called  upo^-  to  take  up  our  cross  and   follow 
Him,  and  when  we  do  so  He  bears  the  cross  for  us  ;'We 
are  called  upon  to  Itake  His  yoke  upon  us  and  to  learn 
of  Him,  afid  immediately  we  take  it—not  before— we 
find  that  it  is  easy.   "The  wise,  loving  t)nly  wisdom, 
find  that  they  have  inherited  glory ;  the  fools,  seeking 
only  promotion,  find  that  they  hive  achieved  nothing 
but  shame.'  .         .        ' 
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^     1  ^'^^^'^''''^N:  THE  cmtlfS  THOUGHT  OF  THE  PARENT} 
^  •^Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees." 

■■»"•''■'■•.,■■■■■/:  ■■,■'-.'.'■  r-..-        Wordsworth, '..' 

-^  "Hfliughtme,  «ndMiduntome,"etc.— Pr0v.  iv.4. 

'pHlS  chapter  begins  with  a  charming  little  piece  of 
^1     autobiography.    Unhappily  the  w^ter  is  unknown. 
That  It  was  not  Solomon  is  plain  froi^  the  fact  tha^  an 
only  son  is  speaking,  and  we  know  prom  i  Chron.  iii.  5 
that  Solomon  was  not  an  only  son  ,eif  his  mother.'    But 
the  naivete  ind  beauty  of  the  cor^ession  are  the  same^ 
whoever  was  the  speaker.    Th^  grateful  memories  of 
a  fathers  teaching  and  of  a  mcither's  tenderness  give 
pomt  and  force  to  the  exhortat/ons.     •'  Dp  I  urge  upon 
you,  young  people,  the  claims  (/f  Wisdom  ?  '*  the  author 
seems  to  say.     "Well  I  sp^k  from  experience.     My 
parents  taught  me  her  wholesome  and  pleasant  waya. 
Though  I  was  an  only  son,  they  did  not  by  a  selfish 
indulgence  allow  me  to  be  spoiled.    They  made  me 
bear  the^jrgke  in  my  youth,  and  now  I  live  to  thank 
tnem  for  It  *     .  ' 

There  i8>  great  temptation  to  spoil  an  only  cliiidh, 
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temptation  which  few  are  able  to  resist     Parents  can 
deny  themselves  everything  for  their  idol,  except  the 
pleasure  oIt  making  the  child  a  despot ;,  they  can  endure 
any  pain  for  their  despot,  except  the  pain  of,  resisting 
him  and  instructing  hinu    And  accordingly  they  have 
ikohietimes  to  experience  the  shame  and  anguish  of  their 
children's  curses,   like  that  Carthaginian   mother,  9f 
whom  it  is  related  that  her  son,  a  convicted  criminal, 
passing  to  execution,  requested  that  he  might  whisper 
something  to  her,  and,  coming  near,  bjt  off  her  ear,  saying 
that  it  was  his  revenge  because  she  had  brought  him  up 
so  badly.     Very  different  are  tKc  feelings  of  our  author  ; 
he  owes  much  to  his  parents,  and  is  eager  to  acknow- 
ledge what  he  owes.     God  has  no  kit^der  gift  to  give 
us  than  a  hallowed  home,  the  memory  Of  lessons  from 
the  lips  of  father  and  molher,  the  early  impressions  of 
'  virtue  and  wisdom,  the  sacred  streams  which  rise  from 
that  fountainhead,  and  that  alone,  and  run  freshening 
and  singing  and  broadening  all  through  our  lives.^ 

With  this  happy  example  of  good  home  influence 
before  our  eyes,  we  will  come  to  consider  briefly  two 
points  which  are  suggested  by  it :  j^rs/,  the  importance 
of  these  early  impressions ;"" second,  the  main  features  of 
the  discipline  presented  in  the  chapter. 

I.  Not  without  reason  has  a  great  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church  said  that  if  he  may  have  the  children  up 
to  the  age  of  five,  he  will  not  mind  in  whose  hand  they 
maybe  afterwards;  for.it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate tile  permanent  effects  of  those  first  tendencies 
impressed  on  the  soul  before  the  intellect  is  developed, 

^ : ,  '■  \     1 -i- — — ' — i.*-     ■ — - — : — — : — : — 

*  Cf.  the  beautiful  family  picture  of  the  linked  and  mutually  blessed 
generations  in  the  proverb^  "Children's  children  are  the  cfowh  of  old 
— menrwKh  thegtory  oftrhiWren  are^heir  father*^"  (xviir^},- — 
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and  while  the  toft,  plastic  nature  of  the  child  is  not  yet 
,      determined  in  any  particular  direction.     Things  which 
we  learn  we  can  more  or  less  unlearn,  but  things  which 
,'     are  blended  with  the  elements  of  our  composition,  made 
pwts  of  us  before  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  person- 
ahty,  defy  the  hand  of  time  and  the  power  of  conscious 
effort  to  eradicate  them. 
_John    Paton,    that  noble    missionary  to    the  New 
Hebrides,   has  given   us  a  vivid  picture  of  his  earty 
home,     It  was  a  plain  lowland  cottage,  with  its  "  but 
and  ben.    and  between  the  two  a  small  chamber  wijth. 
a  dimmutive  window  shedding  diminutive  light  on  the 
•cene.     To  this  room^^he  children  saw  the  father  retire 
oftentimes  a  day,  and  shut  to  the  door ;  they  would 
occasionally  hear  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  the  voice  that 
prayed,  and  they  learnt  to  slip  past  the  door  on  tiptoe, 
ihey  got  to  understand  whence  came  that  happy  light 
upon  their  father's  face;  they  recognized  it  as  a  reflec- 
tion from  the  Divine  presence,  in  the  consciousness  of 
which  he  lived. 

Let  a  child  draw  his  first  breath  in  a  house  which 
possesses  a  sanctuary  like  thatHet  him  come  to  know  by 
hi8q«ick  childish  perceptions  that  there  is  in  his  home  a 
ladder  set  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  that  the  angels* 
of  God  go  up  and  down  on  it;  let  him  feel  the  Divine 
atmosphere  m  his  face,  the  air  all  suffused  with  heavenly 
iight,  the  sweetness  and  the  calm  which  prevail  in  a 
place  where  a  constant  communion  is  maintained,-and 
in  after  years  he  will  be  aware  of  voices  which  call  and 
hahds  which  reach  out  to  him  from  his  childhood,  con- 
necting him  with  heaven,  and  even  the  most  convincing 
negations  of  unbelief  will  be  powerless  to  shake  the 
iaith  which  13  deep  as  the  springs  of  his  life. 
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We  Icirn  to  love,  not  because  we  are, 
love,  but  by  some  contagious  influence 
or  by  •ome  indescribable  attraction  of  * 
first  love  to  Wisdom,  or,  to  use  our  mc 
Relkion,  is  won  from  us  by  living  with  those 
her  She  stole  in  upon  us  and  capturcd^^  without 
any  overpo^eting  arguments ;  she  wti  beautiful  and 
we  felt  that  those  whom  we  loved  were  constantly  taken 
and  held  by  her  beauty.  Just  reflect  upon  this  subtle 
and  wonderful  truth.  If  niy  infancy  is  spent  among 
those  whose  main  thought  is  "to  get"  riches,  I  acquire 
imperceptibly  the  love  of  money.  I  cannot  rationally 
explain  my  love;  but  it  seems  to  me  in  after,  life  a 
truism,  that  money  is  the  principal  thing ;  1  look  with 
blank  incredulity  upon  one  who  questions  this  ingrained 
truth  But  if  in  infancy  I  live  with  those  whose  love  is 
wholly  centred  upon  Religion,  who  i^herish  her  with 
unaffected  ardour  and  respond  to  her-  claims  with  kind- 
ling emdtion,  1  may  in  after  life  be  seduced  from  her 
holy  ways  for  awhile,  bat^I  am  always  haunted  by  ^he 
feeling  that  I  have  left  my  first  love,  I  am  restless 
and  uneasy  until  1  can  Win  back  that  "  old  bride-look 

of  earlier  days."  ^  ^ 

Yes,  that  old  bride-look— for  religion  may  be  so 
presented  to  the  child's  heart 'fcs  to  appear  for  ever  the 
bridc^elect  of  the  soul,  from  whose  queenly  love  pro- 
motion may  be  expected,  whose  sweet  embraces  bring 
a  dbwer  of  hpnour,  whose  beautiful  fingers  twine  a 
chaplet  of  grace  for  the  head  and  set  a  crown  of  glory 

on  the  brow.*  , 

The'  affections  are  elicited,  and  often  permanently 
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.bfi-M.   ['.""*"'""'""«''''»«'"•«  into  play.     If 
tLt^i''   T  "  sum.„der,d  to  Gorf,  and  moSldrf  by 
heavenly  wisdom,  the  man  wffl  walk  securely  •  a  certain 
trend  will  be  given  to  all  his  tftughu?*  «L7,^t 

.<iS::re'thrway  orrSedT"'""  ""'  '^  "'-  '» 

The  first  thing,  then,   is  to  rive  our  childrPn  «n 

a^mosphe„.togrow  up  in;  to  culthfate  their  4ffe"L^^^ 

and  set  their  hearts  on  the  things  eternal  •  to  !n21T* 

defi*!if ",'  T  "=°"/\""  'I""''™'  What  is  to  be  the 

m«kof  t^t"*"  f  'u'  '""•"  f"  ''  '«  »  ""Sing 
mark  of  he  parents  who  themselves  are  holy  that  thev 
are  impelled  to  eive  d»»r  ,r.A  _  i7   .  '^ 

wtd.tfffi^'l,""'^*-     '^  "'*  '""'"^   example 

■■ra^     t^  7*''!  "^"'  ""  '»"'  comparativTly 

■    L^^itl^f-T/H  '^""  understanding  will  begin  to 

wiu  awake.    And  then,  unless  the  truths  of  the  h™,* 

•  ^Tf"^: ""'""' '°  *^  ~"»^'™<=' » »uch  a  „,;  tt 

•  satisfy  the  reason;  tlk^  may  come  the  H~„w    r  ' 

tints*;rs?:.'t"m7nd'-"'i\*'''™"«  ~''- 

o«^  ♦u^  1.  "*"^"ve»  «ne  niin4  is  shaken  bv  doubt 
doud  ^  "'  *'"""  '^  ^"-yvW  in  a"^ mur£ 
Now  the  answer  to  this  question  may  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  bte  briefly  given,.  Bring  your  children  to  Christ, 
teach  them  to  recognize  in  Him  their  Saviour,  and^o 
accept  Him  as  their  present  Lord  and"  gracious  Friend. 
But  this  all-incjusive  answer  will  not  suffer  by  a  little  *_ 
expansion  on  the  lines  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  before  us.    When    Christ  is  made  unto  us 
Wisdom,  the  contents  of  Wisdom  are  not  altered,  they      • 
are  only  brought  within  our  reach  and  made  effectual 
in  us.    Bringing  our  children  to  Christ  will  not  merely     v 
consist  in  teaching  them  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  but 
it  will  include  showing  them  in  detail  what  salvation  is, 
and  the  method  of  its  realization.  '  ,    ^ 

The  first  object   in   the   home   life    is   to   enable 
children  to  realize  what  salvation  is.     It  is  easy  io 
dilate  on  an  external  heaven  and  hell,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  salvation  is  an  inward  state,     - 
resulting  firom  a  spiritual  change.        ■ ;  " 

It  is  very '  strange  that  Judaism  should  ever  have 
sunk  into  a  formal  religion  of  outward  observance, 
when  its  own  Wisdom  was  so  explicit  on  thiS  point : 
"  My  son,  attend  to  my  words  ;  incline  thine  ear  unto  | 
my  sayings.    Let  them  ^ot  depart  from  thine  eyes; 
keep  them  in  the  midst  "^ of  thine  heart.    For  they  are 
'  life  unto  those  Ihat  find  them,  and  health  to  all  their 
flesh.    Keep  %  Awr^' with  all  .diligence ;  fortout  of  it 
are  the  issu<»s  of  life/' *  *The  Greek  version,  which  was 
very  generally  u^edirispu;:  Lord's  time,  hiad  abeautiful 
variation  of  this  last    clause :    "  In    order    that  thy 
fountains  may  not  fail  thee,  guard  them  in  the  heart." 
It  was  after  all  but  a  new  emphasis  on  the  old  teaching 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs  when  Jiesus  taught  the  necessity 
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of  heart  purity,  and  vAen  He  ^owed  that  out  of  the 
heart  come  forth  evil  tKoughts,  and  aH  the  things  which 
defile  a  man.>     Yet  this  lesson   of  inwardness  has 
alway?„  been  the  most  difficult  W  all  to  learn.     Chris- 
Uamty  uself  has  always  been  declining  from  it  and 
felhng  mto  the  easier  but  fiitifc  ways  of  extemalism ; 
and  even  Christian  homes  have  usually  failed  in  their 
^     influence  on  Jhe  •  young  chiefly  |,ecause  their  religious 
Observances  havefallen  into  formalism,  and  while  the 
outward  conduct  has  been  regulated,  the  inner  springs 
,ot  action  have-not  been  touched.  . 

All  conduct  is  the  oijcome  of  hidden  fountains.    All 
words  are  the  expression  of  thoughts.     The  first  thing 
and  the  main  thing  is  that  the  hidden  fountains  of 
thought  and  feelihg  be  pure.     The  source  of  all  our 
trouble  IS  the  fcittemess  of  heart,  the  envious  feeling,  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  corrupt  desire.    A  merely  outward 
salvation  would  he  of  no  avail ;  a^'ehange  of  place,  a  " 
magic  formula,  a  conventionia  pardon,  could  not  touch 
the  root  of  the  mischief     « 1  wish  you  would  change   ■ 
my  heart,;;  said  the  chief  Sekomi  t^M^ingstone,  "  Gi^ 
me  medicme  to  change  it,  for  it  is  proud,  proud  and 
angry,  angry  always."    He  would  not  hear  of  the  New 
Testament  Way  of  chang|ing  the  heart ;  he  wanted  an 
outward,  mechanical  way-and  that  Way  was  not  to 
^  found.     The  child  at  first  thinks  in  the  same  way. 
Heaven  is  a  place  to  go  to,  not  a  state  to  b^^in.     Hell> 
IS  an  outward  puni^ment  to  fly  from,  not  an  m^ 
condition  of  the  soul.     The  child  has  to  learn  that     ^ 
searching  truth  which  Milton  tried  to  teach,  when  he 
descnbed  Satan  in  Paradise  -^      .  • 
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.;.  withirt  him  hell 
/  He  brings,  and  round  alxjut  Mm,  nor  from  hcli 
/    One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly  ' 

/    By  change  of  place. 

'    ■      ■  ....■'■■■   •■.    '  ■.•,■«■,■■•   ;./■■'>  ■■    -   • 
"  *  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell/'  #  ■ 

cries  the  miserable  beingr  ^ 

<  inyself  am  hell ;         • 
■'':  And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep,    ^     • 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide,  , 

To  which  the  hell  I  sufler  seems  a  heaven.  •" '     , 

We  are  tempted  in  dealing  with  children  to  train  them 
only  in  outward  habits,  and  to  forget  the  inward  sources 
which  are  always  gathering  and  forming ;  hence  we 
often  teach  them  to  avoid  the  lie  oh  the  tongue,  to  put 
away  from  them  the  froward  mouth  and  perverse  lips,' 
^nd  yet  leave  them  wi|h  the  lies  in  the  soul,  theMeep 
inward  unveracities  which  ,are  tlieir  ruin.  We  often 
succeed  in  bringing  them  up  as  respectable  ^pd  decorous 
members  of  society,  and  yet  leave  them  a  prey  to. 
secret  sips;  they  are  torm^jnted  by  covetousness  which 
is  idolatry,  by  impurity,  and  by  all  kinds  of  envious 
and  malignant  passions.  ^ 

There  is  something  even  ghastly  in  tlie  very  virtues 
which  are  sometimes  displayed  in  a  highly  civilised 
society  like  ours.  We  perceive  what  appear  to  be 
virtues,   but   we  are  haunted  by   an   uncomfortable 

, , . -» — . —  ^.^_i—————'~°'    '^"  '    ' '  ''* 

>  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  20,  etc.,  and  75.    C/.  also  ix.Ji^'.— 
.  ^      I  "And  the  more  I  see 

1  Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 

\  Torment  within  me,  as  from  hateful  siege      "* 

Of  contraries.    AH  good  to  me  becomes 
Bfme,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state." 

"  #•*  Frov.  iv.  24. 
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*  !^m  l"h  """  ""^  ""  "rtues  only  in  appea«,„ce ;  they 

.     seem  to  have  nocpnnecaqn  with  the  heart;  they  never 

«em  to  bubble  up  f^n.  in^pressibl.  fou-^tata^tZ 

only  of  the  subscription  list ;  there  is  pity,  but  it  is  the 
p.ty  only  of  conventional  humaivtarLL  •  .he«=1s 

01  speech,  but  the  puniy  awms  to  be  pruaery  because 

•of  ^'httour'TTr  "  ""  "•"^^-'■^"'^  «"^"*^ 
of  the  hour,  4nd  the  truthfulness  seems  to  be  a  lie 

because  Its  very  exactness  seems  to  come,  not  ?«,m 

3prM>gs  of  jruth,  but  only  fmrn'^,  artificiilbil  " 

We  are  frequently  bouad  to  notice  a  religion  6f  a 

«m.Ur  k,„d       tis^i^relymimetic.    ItisexpSedon 

.1rimXo''th""'' V  "■''r^''"""''''"''"' 'he  colours  of 
animals  to  the  colours  of  thtir  environment     It  is  the 

unconscious  and  hypocritical  instinct  of  self.p^semt^»^ 
|n  a  presumabw  religious  society,  where  no^TS 
«I«.ous  woulfinvolve  a  bs,  of  caste.  It  1^2 
regarded  then  as  the  first  essential  lesson  which  fa  to 
^xfaK  °"  'h,  Mind  Of  a  child.-the  le«on  coming 
next  a%r  the  unconscious  influences  of  example  and ' 
before  all  dogmatic  religious  teaching,_,hat  rT^U^ 

aTbJt^tt  *«  ou  ward  seeming  goes  for  noting  at 

So  tie  W^? ",'*  I  *".«««'  1"fet  *ye  gazes  down 

mto  the  -hidden  depths,  and  considers  whether .  the 

fountams  there  are  pure  and  perennial.       .'?!-** 

The  second  thing  to  be  enplained  and  enforeeJIa, 

s,^le,^  of  hear,,  directness  and  consistency  oS 

by  which  alone  the  inward  life  can  be  ^aoed  to 

.virtuous  ends  .-Let  thine  eyes  loolt  rigl^.  o^  ^  te 

thine  eyelid*  look  straight  Wore  thee.    Makel^  tte 
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path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy,  ways  be  established. 
Turn  not  to  the  right  hartd  nor  to  the  left."*  As  our 
Lord  puts  k,  If  thine  eye  l)e  single,  thy  whojei  body 
shall  be  full  of  light.  This  pfece^has  frequently^been 
given  in  the  interest^  of  woridly  wisdom.  Thebqyis 
told  that  if  he  means  %  get  on^^^he  must  concentrate 
his  thoughts  and  refus6  to  let  any  of  the  seductiona 
around  him  divert  his  attention.  Singleness  of  eye 
may  be  the  most'ruinous,pf  evils— if  a  man  has  O0ly  a 
single  eye  tq  his  owiv  advs^itage,  and  pursues  nothing 
but  his  own  pleasure.  The  jjrecept  is  given  fier« 
however  in  the  interests  pf  heavenly  wisdom/  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for*  the  view  that  only  the 
truly  religious  mind  can  be  quite  singleneyed,  Sfelfifeh- 
ness,  though  Jt  seems  to  be  an  undivided  aim,  is  really 
a  manifold  of  tumultuous  and  conflicting  passions.  He 
only,  strictly  speaking,  has  one  desire,  who^e-  one 
desire  is  God.  The  Way  of  wisdom  is  after  all  the  only 
way  which  has  no  bifurcations.  The  m^^who  has  a 
single  eye  to  iiis  oWn  interest^may  finlrteefore  long 
that  he  has, missed  the  way :  he  pushes  eagCTly  on 
Ijut  he  flounders  ever  deeper  in  the  mire ;  for  thgt^t 
he  did  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  lelpiie 
never  all  the  time  removeid  liis  foot  from  eviU'  , 

The  right  life  tUen  is  a  steady  "jH-ogress  undiverted^ 
by  the  alluring  sights  and  sounds  which  appeal  to 
th^  senses.'     "  Look .  not    round   about  thee,"  say^ 
Ecclesiasticus,*  ♦iin    the  streets  o^  the  pity,   neither 

>^         '  '        , ...     -. ■  '  .    '    ■      ■ '       "        -    I-.   ■■  ■ , 

.— ^^ .      ..■'. r-. ■ ■ r- r— ,■      .     .■■  ^    ■-—■ 
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•  Cy.  xvii;'24,  "Wisdom  is  bgfore  tW  face  of  him  that  hath  under- 
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wkrider  thou  tiii 
to  loam  that 
admits  of  no 
down  itsallwj 
of^thc  flesh,  the 
the  mind  4(rtjch 
^^ath  is  to  be^ 

xm^g  path  f  afc^lih^v.^itten '  track  of  ^  sober      . '. 
'*1m  /'It'^""^  W*^*  "'f^  *^  »*'  unhallowed  "       I 

,  ,       ;,7^^/.^SK*'  '^  giwl-rapturfes  to  iteartstricken 
,     .  {!!P'T»^'vm^||fc  ^ifre  Ign  of  Qod'd  |,and  in,  our   - 
hfe  when  tt.e'miy:ar^  n^ade  level."  /Ah  ^h^^  tempt- 
.        'm  wayd,  on  wi^  s^ine  Ihe  false  lightiV  itt,agined      ' 

":       .  f '^;  **^  ?'^?»^\*^^»n<^«s,  tv  of '^lded.s^svaIitV^      ' 
^  ^      .  $ui-ely  It  .IS  the  tijijlt  of  Wisdom,  the  gi£hr  Ws 
.  .$«»Ce,  t<%Ee|^e  ^yfe«  '<  looking  right'  on."  ' 
.      f  But  it  S^^^e  to!  sum  up,    «ei-e  is  a  gr4t  clomrast  ' 

^  ^        .     or  InegHifcted,,  an4  ^Ijfele  who  have  .beei^^ "  taught  in.  the ,  ' 

^  s^         "^^^       ^'^^°"'  V^* ''":  I?***'*  of<^prightness."     It  is  a    ' 
^:      ^^o*?.'?:*''  whicfenjhoujd  constantly  he  present  to  the    • 
\     eyes  of  Jarents^th  a  warning  and  an  encouragemeht. '     , 

The  UnC<S>rti^te  child  whose  infancy  was  passed  in  the   ' 
:       n»»<|st  of  i-^aleTul  example,  whose!  heart  received  no  in-    ^ 
Stnictiort  firom  parents'  Jips,  groWs  up  gk  one  stumbling 

^      ,     *  J"  the  dark,  and  the  darkness  deepeflW  he  advances  • 
.     .         ob^rvers  caanot  tell-he  himself  cSn^  tell-what  it ' 

,  iM^  Wliich  he  stumble^  There  is  the  old  ingrafned     • 
.  .     I      vice  which  comes^out  ^jain  and  again  after  every 
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lli*.#^.j  ,atW»#^^r<s'^»'n™*''0" ;  '*^'^''*    .*^    '***    *^^*^   shuffling 
'   "        "Hii^,  Is  the  old  lirihallovied  set  of  the  thoughts 
id'kliB^Ui^;  there  is  the  old  incurable  pharisaism, 
With  itt  tendency  to  shift  alt'  blame  on  to  othir  people's 
shbuldcrs.     It  is  all  like  ihe  damp  in  the  walls  of  an 
ill-built  ho^se.     In  dry  weather  there  are  only  the 
stains,  but  those  stains  are  the  prophecy  of  what  will 
be  again  when  the  wet  weather  returns.     The  corrupt 
ways  have  become  a  second,  nature ;  they  are  as  sleep 
fmd  food  to  the  wretched  creature;, to  abstain  from 
iniquity  creates  the  restlessness  of  insomnia ;  if  he  has 
not  been  spreading  an  influence  of  evil  and  leading 
others"  astray,  hel  /eels  as  if  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  daily  food,  and  he  is  consumed  with  a  fiery 
thirst*     Even  When  such  an  oijf  is  genuinely  born  . 
again,  th^  old  hideous  habits  will  appear  like  seams 
in  the  character,;  and  temptatij;jns  ajrill  send  the  flush 
along  the  tell-tale  sc**^  •         '  « 

On  the  other  hand,  the  life  which  storts  from  the 
sweet  es^nliples  of  a  hallowed  home,  and  all  its  t^nely 
chastisements  and  discipline,  presents  a  most  en- 
trancing history.  At  first  there  is  much  which  is 
difficult  to.  bear,  much  agAii||kttij,jlH' tjji^^  revolts. 
The  rhfluences  of  puritx  if^WTiffc  m  ^^  dawn, 
and  the  ,younf*^hitf4  spirit  shrinks  andf  shivers  ; 
,  but  with  every  step  Song  the  Iftvdled  road  the  Jfehr  *,. 
broadlns  and  the  air  becomes  warroef,—the,dawilsHmes 
more  and  morjSbnto  the  perfect  day."  As  the  character 
formsy  as  the  habits  become  fixed,  as' the  |fpwer  of^ 
resistance  increases,  a  settled  strength  and  a  lasUng  ^ 

peace  eladden  the  life.    Th^ays  of  heavenly  wisSIwn       ^       - 

'  Provv  iv.  i&,  17.       "^NiHIpv*  «^  n>*nc»n«  .     ^    ^^ 
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not  only  shme  on  the  face,  but  suffuse  thif  very  textune 
of  the. being,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  fuU  of  Ught  ■ 
Eventually  it  begins  to  appear  that  fruth  and  pud'y/ 
pity  and  chamy,  have  become  instinctive.     Like  a  well^ 
d«c,phned  army   they  spring  at  once  into  the  «nks, 
and  are  ready  for  service  even  on  a  surprise  '  The 
^aces  of  holy  living  come  welling  up  from'  those  un! 
tamted  inner  springs,  and,  be  the  surroundings  ever  so 
dry,  the  fountains  fail  npt.     The  habit  of  sfngle^yed 
devotion  to  right  avails  even  where  there  is  noTme    ' 
for  reflection ,.  more  and  more  the  seductions  of  the^ 
sensed  lose  their  point  of  attack  in  this  disciplined 

ceCn  .  L'"  "  '  ^'^*"  ^"  '^'  ««'''  for^holiness  has 
ceased  to  be  a  toilsome  calculation, -the  steps  of  the 
spiritual  man  are  not  straitened.  There  is  a  swiftness 
in  all  action,-the  feet  are  shod  with  a  joyous  and 

W^h  /m'P"'""''""'  ^°'*  '^^  ^'"^  °^  stumbliig  is  gone.^ 
With  d^ily  growing  gratitude  and  veneration  does 

artrderer^^^^"^"'^^-^^-^--^p^e; 
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"His  own  iniquities  shall  Uke  the  wicked, 

.  And  Itf  shall  be  holden  i«ith  the  cords  of  his  sin. 

He  «hall  die  for  lack  of  instruction ; 

And  in.|)b(e  gitatness  of  his  folfy  be-all  go  astray." 

■   •  ..•:'■#*':■'-■-  — Prov.  V.  .aa,  at., 

;  .■■■^:''  -     •■  . 


Jf^TT  is  the  task  of  Wisdoni>  or,  as  we  should  say,  of     J 


T 


the  Christian  teacher|— and  a  mbst  distasteful  task 
it  is,— to  lay  bare  with  ap  unsparing,  hand  (i)  the 
fascinations  of  sin,  and  \(2)  the  deadly  entanglements 
in  which  the  sinner  involves  hifn'self,— "  there  is  a  way  ' 
>vhich  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  fa|t  the'ehd  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death/^*  V  It  would  be  pleasanter,  no 
doub^  to  avoid  the  subject,  or  at  least  to  be  content  with 
a  general  caution  apd  a  general  denunciation;  one  is 
^lieinpted  to  take  refuge  in  the  opinion  that  to  mention 
ityfls  of  a  certain  kind  with' V^iftBarticularity  is  iikely 
Ipj^l^est  rather  than  to  sup/pHf  to  aggravate  rather 
^1%%  to  lessen^  J^eih.  E(ut  W|Saom  is  not  afraid  of 
'•^laifix^peaking ;  ^e  sees  (hat  shame  is  the  first  result 
if  thexJE^ll,  and  behind  the  modest  vc^il  of  shame  the 
^evii  works  bravely.  Therttis  a  frankness  and  a 
fulness  inJthfr  delineations  of  tffll  chapter  and  of  chaptei|,^ 
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«ven  wh,ch  n>«l*rn_»f&  would  condemn;   but  the 

rfTh-  Tk"  f'^j  ?,<«»•«>  •  horror  and  ,  hatred 
rl-S-     l.r*  <""#*»  ««c«Iy  what  i.  within  the 

feh'lr  ""I'*'"*'  '••Pture^—nd  .how.  dii^ 
1?  i      .  """•  '**™'*"'  "*°»  «h«  '"dine  of  death 

be  .tifled,  and  the  unwary  ™Iy  be  content  to  remove 
h,,  way  far  from  the  temptr™  and  to  coine  not  nigh 
thedoorofherhouiti,'  i.     r  ■  «  *  :^ 

But  thij  it  may  be  uid;  i.  M  pie.  uiged  by  a 
certain  Khool  of  modem  ReaUsm,  in  Art  Let  us 
dep.ct-,uch  i*  the  argument-in  aU  its  hidqwAteral- 
nes.  the  sinful  life,  „d  leave  it  to  work  .^ol  .W 
pressions,  and  to  act  as  «  waminife  the*  who  £ 
«.U>r«,g  on  the  seductive  but  dang^s  w!^.  F  *  - 
this j^ncple-^  "  "»y  >*  «ia-^~  the 
«hool]of  wntefc  at  ^ose  he«l  ;s  M«l.    Yii,  bit       * 

wmu^  that  none  cm  do  it  successfully  who  iTnij^* 
fortified  u.  «rtue  Wmself,  and  constaitl/led,  dttLT- 
«nd  restraj^d  by  tfie  Holy  Spirit  of  God.   ■Hnl     * 
Tt^n-J^  *e6nW  dl%«nce  betWbeh  theSsmi  ^ 

.1^  .^  '*'**P  P<"-P<»e  if  at  once  declared,  „d 

tte  wj,ter  mov^  with   swift  \redsion  thre^fh  the ' 
_fi«an«ng  scene   to  lift  the  curtain  «.d '.how  death 
.^yond;  in  the  fast  the  motive  is  left  doubtful,  and      V 

the  wnter__mov«  slowly,  observanUy,»en  gloat  nglv. 

tb«,ugh  the  a&minati<in  and  the  filth,  wittout  »y 
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clear  conception^f  the  Divine  Eye  which  watches,  or 
of  the  Divine  Voice  which  condeipns.*  i^. 

There  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  effe|p  of 
the  two.  Few  men  could  study  these  chapters  in  the 
boolc  of  Proverbs  >NM[|iout  experiencing  a  healthy  revolt^ 
against  the  iniquity  which  is  unveiled ;  while  few  men 
can  r^ad  the  works  of  modern  realism  without  contract* 
inA  a  certain  coQUmination,  without  a  dimming  of  thie 
mIfaX  sense  and^l|kweakenin^of 4he  purer  impulses. 

We  need  not^nn  complnn  that  the  powers  of 
imaginative  descript^^are  summoned  to  heighten  the 
picture  of  the  temptadBk  because  the  same  powers  are 
used. with  constraining  effeckto  paint  the  results  of  : 
yielofng  to  it.  We  need  notflfret  that  the  Temptress, 
Mistress  Folly,  as  she  is  call^  Is  allowed  to  utter  all 
her  blandishments  in  full,  to  weave  her  spells  before 
our  eVes,  because  the  voice  of  Wisdom  is  in  this  way 
madelmore  impressivf  and  convincing.  Pulpit  in- 
vectiireVagainst  sin  often  lose  half  their  terrible  cogency 
be^useVe  are  too  prudish  to  describe  the  siq,s  which 
#b  denounce.  , 

I.  The  giatmurs  of  sm  and  ttie  safeguard  against 

'  The  Laureate  tj^as  touched  with  s^||)  satire  on  this  debased  modern 
.•■Realism:—-  ;    ^  ./  ^f.,  ^ 

"Author, atheist,  essayist,  novelist,  realist,  rhymester,  p\tLy  your  part. 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  Nature  with  the  living  hues  of  Art 
Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare, 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence— forward — naked— let 
them  starel  * 

. .    Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your  sewer, 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain  lest  the  stream  should  issue  pur«. 
'  Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaisro, 
Forward,  forward,-:— a^e  and  backward,. downward  too  into  the 
abysml**.;'         •''.'_".'■•:■ 

•  —Tht  n«ti6  Locbslty  Hall, 
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them.— Then  is  no   sin   which  affbrdt  no  vivid  an 
example  of  seductive  attraction  at  the  beginning,  and 
of  hopeless  misery  at  the  end,  as  that  of  unlawful  love, 
fhc  Illustration  which  we  generally  prefer,  that  drawn 
from^  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  occufl  later  on  in 
the  book,  at  xxiii.  31,  32;  but  it  is  not  so  effectual  for 
th*  purpose,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  Divine 
Wisdom  is  not  checked  in  its  choice  of  matter  by  our 
present-day  notions  of  propriety. 
^   There  are  two  elements  in  the  temptation  :  there  is 
the  smooth  and  flattering  speech,  the  outpouring  of 
complipient  and  pretended  affection  expressed  in  vU. 
I  15,  the  subtle  and  enflaming  suggestion  that  "stolen 
waters  are  sweet ;"»  and  there  is  the  beauty  of  form 
enhanced   by  artful  painting  of  the  eyelids,"  and  by 
all  those  gratifications  of  the  senses  which  melt  the 
manhood  and  undermine  the  resisting  power  of  the 
victim.      In  our  own  time  we  should  have  to  add  still 
further  elements  of  temptation.-sophistical  arguments 
and  oracular  utterances  of  a  false  science,  which  en- 
courages^ men   to  do  for  health   what  appetite  bids 
them  do  for  pleasure. 

.After  all,  this  is  but  a  type  of  all  temptations  to 
Sin.  There  are  weak  points  in  every  character;  there 
aite  places  in  every  life  where  the  descent  is  singularly 
eftsy.  A  siren  voice  waylays  us  with  soft  words  and 
insinuating  arguments;  genUearms  are  thrown  around 
us,  and  dazzling  visions  occupy  our  eyes;  our  con- 
science  seems  to  fade  away  in  a  mist  of  excited  feeling  ^ 
there  is  a  sort  of  twilight  in  which  shapes  are  m^ 
certain,  and  the  imagination  works  mightily  with  the 

.' Prov,  ix.  ,7.  .Prov:via5.  •  Prov.  vii.  ,6,  ,7. 
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obtcure  presentations  of  the  senses.    We  are  taken, 
unawares ;  the  weak  point  happens  to  be  unguarded ; 
the  fatal  byepath  with  its  smooth   descent   is,  as  it 
were,  sprung  upon  us. 

Now  the  safeguard  against  the  specific  sin  before  us 
is  presented  in  a  true  and  whole-hearted  marriage.* 
And  the  safeguard  against  all  sin  is  equally  to  be 
found  in  the  complete  and  constant  preoccupation  of 
the  soul  with  the  Divine  Love.  The  author  is  very  far 
from  indulging  in  allegory, — his  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  a  very  definite  and  concrete  evil,  and  a  very 
definite  and  concrete  remedy;  but  instinctively  the 
Christian  ear  detects  a  wider  application,  and  the 
Christian  heart  turns  ,  to  that  strange  and  exigent 
demand  made  by  its  Lord,  to  hate  father  and  mother, 
and  even  all  human  ties,  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
Him  an  exclusive  love  and  devotion.  It  is  our  method 
to  state  a  general  truth  an<jl  illustrate  it  with  par- 
ticular instances ;  it  is  the  method  of  a  more  primitive 
wisdom  to  dwell  upon  a  particular  instance  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  a  general  truth.  Catching,  there" 
fore,  involuntarily  the  deeper  meanings^ />Oi:fa  a 
thought,  we  notice  that  escape  from  the  alu/ancMftib  of 
the  strange  woman  is  secured  by  the  inwaraCohcentra- 
tion  of  a  pure  wedded  love»  In  the  permitted  paths 
of  connubial  intimacy  and  tenderness  are  to  be  found 
raptures  more  sweet  and  abiding  thafi  those  which  are 
vainly  promised  by  the  ways  of  sin. 

"Here  Love  his  golden  shaftJwiploys,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  UQendeared."' 
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f  T '^A:  -^p^SP' *Wei^|?tt^^  i^i«ttt '^eW  which;  tcflm^' '  ^  iSV 
>     ■    P^*nf!!%  »»iil^n^  offensive^    We  do  § 

oC-yoots;  try  to-aiifiders^i^vijs^^  ^-:   ;; 

humble,  sel<;.suppresaiit  cirfUVati^iP^^  Mi^^ 
;  a^  first   easily  worn  ^diff  by  neg^eiwS^^lSi-^" 


,**^ 


,      Husbands   labour  half  to  ^akei" your  'mimi:'-^&-- ■^'^ 
f  ^  y^  wive^  «s  >e^'gi>(^ ;:,.>^^ 

hy.^  Wives/desHiemare  to  shine  ihiih^e^^^^ 
<  ,      husbands,  and  t^  retain  th^r  passionMe  ^d  chivahx^   1^  ■'■   ^ 
^«<^™»™tw>hr  than  you  did  in  the  days  i^  *      P  ' 

.  -  ,     ^  W^"-^  mafriage^^  heldthonourable^--kIsaciim^ 
:^  hea^nlysignificance,-.whereit  begifis  in  a  disinterested-   '  :; 

^     ,:  love,, grows  in  educational  discipline,  and  inatures  in  a^-  :  ^ 

V  V   fplttplete  h^fmony^ -^nabsolute  fusion  of  the  weaded 

.      of  lthe.>Vorst  evils  which  desolate  socie^  and  the  most-    " 

V  ,,  .•    e^q^site  type^f  the  brightest  and  loveliesfc spiidlual      'v 

,     ,  ^tate  which  is  promised  to.us  in  the  ^rld  to  come.       " .    ' 
'.     •  ^"^Sacr^  writings  glorify  marriage,  finding  in  it    ' 
,  more  than  4ily  other  >isdom  or  religion  has  Jbu^d^v  *  : 
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TfaeBible^  depictijilg  th^  siedMbn^  and  Tascinations 
of  sin,  sets  off  against  them  the  inl^Aiteiy  swce^r^oys 
,    ai^d  the' infinitely  i^^ore  biticiitig /ascinations  of  this  '^ 
•con|diti<>n  whi<;h  was  treated  and  appointed  in  the  time  ^ 
.   of  man's  inncx^nce^  and  is  still  the  readiest  way  of 
'    bringing  back,  the*  Paradise  which  is  lost.  ^ 

.IL  T^e  binding  n^uJ^ '  6f  sin^—ll  i!»  interesting  to 
^  compare  with  the  teaching<6f  this  chapt^  ^fie  doqtqne 
*  •  of  Karma  iji  that  j:eHgion  of  Buddha  which  was  already 
*   L^^  wi^tting  its  victorious  way  in  the  far  £ast  at  the  time 
W  jyhen  these  introductory  chapters  were  wiitten.    The 
*Bu<idha  said  ill  effect  to  his  disciple,  "You  are  in" 
slavery  to  a  tyrant  set'  "up  by  yourself. ,  Your  own 
y   >      deeds^  w(>rds,  and  thoughts^  in  the  former  and, present    « 
t,  states  of  bei(ig,  are  yqur.ojvn  avengers,  through  a 
Ji"'  countless  scries  of  lives.    If  you  have  been^a.  murderer,  ,  • 
',   "     a  thief,  a  liar,  impure,  a  "drunkard,  you  must  pay  the 
penalty  in  your  next  birth,  either  in  one  of  the  hcn8>  or 
as  an  unclean  animal,  hr  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  as  a  deihon. 
;  '   You.  cannot  escape,  and  1  am  powerless  t<?  set  you  free.* . 
Jl0t  ^n  ^he  hcaviJnsi'^^so  says  the  Dhamn^apadai" "not 
^ ,  „     ill  the  midst  xrf  the  sea^  not  if  thpu  hideat  thyself  in  the„ 
^    »    ; .  clefts  of  the  ;jnotintairis,  wiJit  thou  find  a  place  Nvhere 
'    *    ^  ^hQU'cai^slesc^  "the  ^fijrce  of  thy  own  evil  actions." 

"His.own  iniquities  sha^l' take  the^u'cl^,  Wd  he 
Shall  bfl^holdeii  with  the  cprds  of  his  An"  This  terrible 
truth  is  illustrated  with  mournful  emphasis  inr  the  sin  - 
of  the  flesh  which  has  been  occupying  our  attention, 
a  sin  which  can  only  be  described  as  "taking  fire"" 
i  ^ '"'  i?S^^P'**  ^®  bosom  or  walking  upon  hot  coals/'  with  the 
•^V^^tievilable'' result  that  the  clothes  are  burnt"  and f.  the 

-.^MMu      <Mu  iSi-Lr ,  BrewT\\M\\       Thprp>    at^    fniir     miserips    rom- 
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f?lreet,fe< scorched.*      There   ai^  four   miseries  com- 
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>«bW  ,a  four  strong  cords  which  bind  the  unhappy 
^«sg«s«,r.    First  of  all,  there  is  the  shame     H^^ 

•  h^.^^  T^  -  ™'  J'»'°HS  "go  of  the  oiTended 
husband,  will  accept  no  ransom.  „6  expiation  'wi* 
relentless  cruelty  the  avenger  will  expose  ^imln  and 
de.tMMheh.pleM  fool  wh«  has  t^n^d*™^^",^ 
bm.    Secondly,   there  is  the  loss  of  wealth       Th- 

pS^wtT'rwi  1   ''    ■'  '°™™«»lf  P^sions,  will 
pan  witn  .11  his  possessions  in  order  to  imtifv  hi. 
app«ites,<untO,  unnerved  and-feckle^-  in^'^e  oT 
.ny  honest  work,  he  is  at  his  rtis'  end  to  oTSS  even 
*e  „«essanes  of  life..    For  the  AM  binding  cord  of 
Ae  trMsgtession  is  the  loss  of  health;  the  naturai 
■ppwers, decay,  the  flesh  and  the  body  ^re  »„?um^ 
with  loathsome  xlisease..    Yet  this  is'^noT.S™ 
Worse  than  lUl  the  «st  is  the  bi«!fer  rem^rsT  fte 
groan.ng«,d,.,,e  despair  at  the  end  of  the'^Z^^^d 
life.       How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  mv  heart 

of  deaft,"  wise  too  late,  the  victim  6f  his  own  sto^ 
reprembers  with  unspeakable  agony  the  voice  of  L 
^  .he  e«br^  of  those^^oLl^r'nsIr:^ 

.  Thire  is-an  inevitableness  abbut'if' all,  for  hfe  is  n« 
.  hved  at  a  hazard,  every  path  is  cleariy  W  i^"(rZ    " 
Z^  *'SP  ■'"  "»  '"«  hefo«  the  ey«  rft^lfT 
the  tiK  and  downs  which  obscure  the  waTfo^     '      ' 
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by  the  clearest  interworking  of  cause  and  eflfect,  thesi^  ^ 
fetters  of  sin  grow  upon  the  fe6t  of  the  sinner,  while 
the  ruined  soul  mourns  in  tHe  latter  days.*  The  reason 
•why  Wisdom  cries  aloud,  so  urgehtly,  so  continually, 
is  that  she  is  uttering  eternal  truths,  laws  which  hold 
in  the  spiritual  world  as  surely  as  gpravit&tion  h6ld»  in . 
the  natural  World';  it  is  that  she  sees  unhappy  human 
,beings  going  astray  in  the  greatness  of  th^feit  folly, 
dying  because  they  are  vilthout  the  instruction  which 
.she  offers.' 

But  now,  to  turn  to  the  large  truth  which  is  illustrated 
here  by  a  particular  instance,  that  our  evil  actions, 
forming  evil  habits,  woricirig  ill  results  on  u^jmd  on 
others,  are  themselves  the  means  of  our  punijn|ment. 

'    ;^Tbe  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  ^ 

Make  ffistruments  to  plague  us^"*  ^       . 

We  dp  not  rightly  cpnceive  God  or  Judgfiieiit  or  Hel^ 
until  v8?e  recognize  that  in  spiritual' and  moral  things 
tljere  is  a  biifdihg  law,  whftih  is  no  arbitrfiry  decree  df  % 
Gpd,  but  the  essential  constitution  of  His  upiverse.',; 
/fir  does  not  punish,  but  sin  punishes;  He  does j6M^* 
make  hell,  but  sinners  make  it.     As  our  Lord  putfe  ifc^^ 
the  terrible  thing  about  all  sinning  is  that  one  niay    • 
become  involved  in  an  eternal  sin.*     It  *  is  by  an  in-  L 
herent  necessity  that  this  results  from  a  sin  agamst 
the  Holy  Spirit  within  ijte. 
'We  cannot  too  frequently,  or'  too  solemnly,  dwell 

*  It  is,  if  we  majr  sa^  59,  a  niaxim  of  modern  scieiice  -that  "A  siri    , 
wi4&out  punishment  is  a«  impossible,  as  complete  A^  tontraduption  in 
teriBS,  as  9  cause  without  an  effect  *'  (W.  R.  Grfigg).   ^  '^ 
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even  be  defiZi    r  *^°""'''-     S'"  "self  may 

"f"  "« /"efined,  from  an  induction  of  facts,  as  "tlie 
«  of  a  human  will  which,  beJng  contrary  to  he  Divh^e 
Will,  reacte  with  inevitable  evil  upon  the  agen^Sn 
»  a  ptesumptuous  attempt  on  the  ^rt  of  a^I'an  wi'l" 
to  d.sturb  the  in^sistible  order  of  ihe  Divine  Wffl  ^1 
«n  only  draw  down  upon  itself  p^  light„Sthe 
D.vme  power,  which  otherwi^'Would  have  flashed 
through  the  heavens  beautiful  m  beneficent 

notll  ".L'^w"'^  'e  '^"^  "P""  "'"■  ■»«*  that, 
not  in  the  one  sin  of  which  we=)iave  been  SDeaMn, 
on^,  but  m^all  sins  alike,  certain  bands  are^in^^^ve? 
«rta.n  cords  ti^sted,  certain  chains  fo,^,  whfcS 

one  day  take  and  hold  the  sinner  with  gJling^S^lTcv  ^ 

S  t^l°"  °""  "^  "«^'"«^  '"  'he  tortus, 
point.  There  are  many  gross  and  generally  condemned 
actions  Which  when  they  aie  exposed  bZ  Xlr 
m.«ed,a te  penalty.  Tote  discovert  i„  disILra^I 
*ahng,  to  have  our  hidden  enormities  brought"!  tt,e 

^  *"'nf  V'"  "'  ''^  ^^  =■  '■'*  and  iCs« 
portion,  mil  load  a  coM«n«  which  js  not  quit^Ss     ' 
With  a  4>urden  of  Mamo  ri»»  —i.     i-r      *.  ■  .      *^*'"':'® 

M^^^/^^  ^*^  *^  "°'  entail  this  scom- 

SS^svl^L     /    T'  ~  *''^  ""^''^  '^^y  have  a 
secret  sympathy,  for.which  A^  cherish  an  ill-disgu««d 
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admiratipn, — the  more  heroic  sins  of  daring  ambition, 
victorious  telfishness,  6r  proud  defiance  of  God.  None 
the  less  these  tolerated  iniquities  ape  weaving  the 
inevitable  band  of  shame*  for  the  -brow :  we  shall  npt 
always  be  called  oh  only  to  faqe  our  fellows,  for  we 
are  byour  creation  the  sons  of,  God,  in  whose  image 
we  are  made,  uid  eventually  we  must  confront  the 
children  of  Light,  must  look  straight  up  into  the  face 
of  God,  with  these  sins— r'venial  as  they  were  thdugHt— 
set  in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  Then  will  the 
guilty  spirit  bum  with  an  indescribable  and  unbearable 
shame,—"  To  hide  my  head  !  To  bury  4iiy  eyes  that 
they  may  not  see  the  rays  of  the  Eternal  tight,"  wiH 
be  its  cry.  May  we  not  say  with  truth  that  the  shame 
which  comes  from  the  judgment  of  our  fellows  is  the 
most  tolerable  of  the  bands  of  shame  ?       .^     , 

Again,  every  sin  is  preparing  for  us  a  loss  of  wealth, 
of  the  only  wealth  which  is  really  durable,  the  treasure 
in  the  heavens ;  every  sin  is  capable  of  "bringing 
a  man  to  a  piece  of  bread,"*  filching  frdm  him  all  the, 
food  pn  which  the  spirit  lives.  It  is  too  common  ^ 
sight  to  see  a  young  spendthrift  Who  Ws  r«n  through 
his  patrimony  in  a  few  years,  who  must  pass  through 
the  bankruptcy  court,  and  who  has  btirdened*his  estate 
andjhis  name  with  charges  and/reprolphes  from  which 
he  can  never  again  shake  himsejf  free.  But' that  is 
onjy  a  Superficial  illustration  of  a  spiritual  reality. 
EvOTy  sm  is-  the  precursor  of:  «pintual  bankruptcy ; 
it  is  setting  one's  hand  to  a  bill  which,  when  it  comes 
in,,mustrbreak  the  Wealthiest  signatory. "  ,    < 

That  little  sin  of  you^s,  trivial -as  tt  secms,^the  mere 
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-  '  with  r»T2;™S2LT  u*"""  **  "• '"« •'".chin* 

It  ■•»  i  tieiaHicr^'! '.  What  IS  this  parchmenl? 
the  safnts  i^iK^;^?^  'nhentance,  the  inherit«,c*  of 

own  hand     J^  Z'    •       ?'°"'  ^*  '^  '^^^  ^^'^  of  ypur 

Those  are  ^«  T^  ^he  bod/s,  ^»  the  soul's  healtft,   " 

■    "thTfles^and  Ih^''  '**'  ''^^*^^'   ^'"^  ^y  which 
wn„L   !  -.u       ^  ^""^^  ^^^  consumed."    "  Wfia  bath   ' 
wounds  Without  cause  ?    AVh»  k»*L     j         **"«»aacn 
"W/h«  •        \""'«^auser     Who  hath  redness-of.6^v*B?>' 

«*^!C  with  the.  Mo<.r  Tii^l'^v^'t    ,. 

»™e^  th.  iight^f  da;.  *^re  *.^^ii  ^^r 

-  °""  ®"»  ^"  the  presence  of  Qod  is 
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fatally  <|isturbed  by  every  siiK  A  virus  enters  thi: 
j^pirit ;  gentis  obtain  a  lodgment  there.  The  days  pass, 
the  yeara  pass.  The  respected  citizen,  portly,  rich,  and 
coi^j^^d,  goes  at  last  in  ^  good  old  age  from  the  scene 
l^t  mi  prosperity  here, — surely  to  a,  fairerhome  above  ? ' 

Alas,  the  soiil  if  it  were  to  eome  into  those  fadeless 
^Pjiwinsiond  would  be  found  smitten  with  a  leprosy.  This 
is  no  superficial  malady;  through  and  through  the  whole 
head  is  sick,  the'  Whole  heart  faint.  Strange  that  men 
never  noticed  it  down  there  in  the  busy  world.  But 
the  fjM:t  is,  it  is  the-  air  of  fteaven  which  brings  out  thase^ 
suppressed  disorders^  And  the. diseased  soul  whispers^ 
"  T^ke  me  out  of  this  air,  I  beseech  you,  9t  all  costs. 
I  tnust  have  change  of  cliinate.  This  atmosphere  is 
intolerable  to  me,  I  can  only  be  well  out  of  heaven;** 
"  Poor  spirit/*  murmur  the  angels,  ♦"  he  says  the  truth ; 
certainly  he  could  not  live  here."    . 

Finally,  the  worst  chain  forged  in  the  furnace  of  sin 
is  Remorse:  for  no  one  can  guarantee  to  the  sinner 
a|i  eternal  insensibility ;  rather  it  seems  quite  unavcad- 
j^ble  tb«  some  day  he  must  awake,"  and  standing 
shamed  before  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  stripped  of  all 
his  possessions  and  hopelessly  dtseased^n  ^joul,,  rauitt 
recognize  clearly  what ,  might  have  been  and  no«^ 
cannot  be.  Memory  will  beljusy.  ''^^Ah  1  that  cursed 
memory  1"  he  rries.  k  brj^gs  back  all  the  gentle 
'  pl«idi]:)gs  5f  htSiTOother  iq^that  p.ure  home  Bhg  ago;  it 
brings  back  all  his  father's  counsels  >  itBrings  back  thfe 
wOir^s  which  were  "Spoken  fpom  the  pillpit,  aitd  aXYpk 
«;0nversations  with  godly  .friends.  "„  He  renwembfers  how 
he  wavered — "  Shall  >it  be  the  strait  and  Ixallowed  road, 
or^ shall  It  be  tbe^  broad  i-oad  of  destruction?**'  He 
aH  the  pl^aa.and  cQunterpte^fS,  ai^d  fiow 
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W.U,  open  eye,  he  ch<»e  the  way  which,  m  he  «w 
wenMown  to  death.    Andnow?    Now  it  i;  ir,ev«."  el 

:  ^Here  then  is  the  plain,  stem  tnith,-a  law   not  Xf 
«  laci  so  solemn,  so  awful ;  as  the  cadpnr#>  r^r  *u 
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CERTAIN  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  BINDING  CHARACTER 
OF  OUR  OWN  ACTIONS.  \ 


"The  auretjr^.  .  ,  Ihe  sluggard 
Prov.  vi.  I,  6,  12. 


.  and  th«  woPthlca«  person.**-- 


.4-'": 


'ROM  the  solemn  principle  announced  at  the  clo^e 
of  the^ast  chapter  the  teacher  passes,  almost 
unconscious  ot\  the  thought  which  determinfs  his  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  to  illustrate  the  truth  by  three  examples, 
—that  of  the  Surety,  that  of  the  Sluggard,  that  of  the 
Worthless  Man.  And  then,  b<M:ause  the  horrors  of 
impurity  are  the  most  striking  and  terrible  instance  of 
all,  this  subject,  coming  up  again  at  v.  20,  like  the  dark 
ground  tone  of  the  picture^  finally  runs  into  the  long 
and  detailed  description  of  chap.  vii. 
°  Those  three  examples  are  fiiU  of  interest,  partly 
becMiBe  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  habits  and  moral 
sentiments  of  the  time  in  which  thip  Introduction  wat 
writt«i,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  permanent  teaching 
which  is  luminpus  in  them  all,  and  especially  in  the 
third. 

We  may  spend  a  few  minutes  upoij  the  firet.  The 
young  man  finding  his  ne^hbour  in  ^monetary  diffi- 
culties, consents  in  an  easy-going  way  to  become  his 
sure^;  he  enters  into  a  solemn  pledge  with  the  creditor, 
^l^bably  a  Phoenician  money-lender,  that  he  will  liim- 
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self  be  nspoxytible  if  the  debtor  is  not  prepared  to  pay 
at  the  appointed  time.  He  now  stands  committed ;  he 
is  like  a  roe  that  is  caught  hy  the  hunter,  or  a  bird  that 
is  held  by  the  fowler,  in  the  hand  of  his  neighbour. 
His  peace  of  mind,  and  his  welfare/depend  ho  longer 
upon  himself,  but  upon  the  character,*  th«^  weakness,  the 
caprice  of  another.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
.way  in  which  a  thoughtless  action  may  weave  cniel 
bands  to  bind  the  unwary.    Looking  at  the  matter  from 


id  frequently 

ecome  surety 

^derstanding. 

to  the  sur* 

the /loss  of 

He  that  is 


this  point  of  view,  our  book  stror 

denounces  the  practice  of  suretishij 

for  another  shows  that  you  are  ' 

So  foolish  is  the  action  that  it  is  cl..,^ 
.  render  of  one's  own  garments,  and  even 

perspniil  freedom.     A  proverb  declares:  ,  ,*c  wwi  i» 

surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it,.;i)ut  he  that 
hateth  suretiship  is  sure."  V  •  .         T 

If  then  the  young  man  has  immeshed  himself  in 
obligations  of  this  kind,  he  is  rtcommended  to  spare  m 
pains,  not  to  stand  upon  a  false  pride,  but  to  go  witn    ^I 
all  urgency,  with  frank  abasement,  to  the  man  for  whom 
he  has  pledged  his  credit,  and  at  all  costs  to  get  released 
from  the  obligation.     "Be  thou  not,"  says  Wisdom, 
"one  of  them  that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are 
sureties  for  debts  :  if  thou  hast  not  wherewith  to  pay, 
why  should  he  take  away  thy  bed  from  under  thee  ?"^ 
We  fiSel  at  once  that  there  is  another,  side  to  the 
question.    There  may  be  cases  ii|  lyhich  a  true  brother-r 
liness  will  require  us  to  be  surety  for  our  friend.     "  Aii 
honest  man  is  surety  for  his  neighbour,  but  he  that  is  " 

"-^ — ^■^- — ".'       ■■■■■. :.   •■■  — ^ — -  '■" 

»  See  Prov.  xvii.  i8,  xx.  16,  repeated  in  xxvii. 

:.xi.^i5.. 

*  Prov.  xxii.  26,  27. 
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impudent  will  forsake  him,"  saya  EccleaiaaticuH.  And,, 
from  another  point  of  view  an  injunction  has  to  be 
given  to  one  who  has  persuaded  his  friend  to  stand  as 
his  surety, — "  Fdrget  not  the  friendship  of  thy  surety, 
for  he  hath  given  his  life  for  thee.  A  sinner  will 
overthrow  the  good  estate  of  his  surety,  and  he  that  is 
fan  unthanlcful  mind  will  leave  him  in  danger  that 
delivered  him."  But  confining  ourselves  to  the. stand- 
point of  the  text,  we  may  well  raise  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  whole  practice.  As  Eccle'siasticus  hiniself 
says,  "  Suretiship  hath  uftdone  many  of  good  estate,  and 
shaken  them  fA  a  wave  of  the  s^a :  mighty  men  hath 
it  driven  from  their-  houses,  so-  that  they  wandered 
among  strange  nationil.  A  wicked  man  transgressing 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  shall  fair  into  sureti- 

■  ship.'^^-;.;:'       /,-•/•;,. 

We(  may  say  perhaps  that  the  truly  moral  coui-se  in 
.these  relations  with  our  fellows  lies  here :  if  we  can 
afford  to'  be  a  surety  for  our  neighbour,  we  can  clearly 
afford  to  lend  him  the  money  ourselves.  If  we  can- 
not afford  to  lend  it  to  him,  then  it  is  weak  and  foolish, 
and  may  easily  become  wicked  and  criminal,  to  make 
our  peace  of  mind  dependent  on  the  action  of'^  third 
person,  while  in  all  probability  it  is  hurtful  to  our  friend 
himself,  because  by  consenting  to  divide  the  risks  with 

:„  the  actual  creditor  we  tend  to  lessen  in  the  debtor's 

mind  the  full  realization  of  his  indebtedness,  and  thus 

i^ncourage  him  in  shifty  courses  %nd  unnerve  his  manly 

/iBenseijf  responsibility."   The  cases  in  which  it  is  wise 

/as  Wjnl  as  kind  to  become  bail  for  another  are  so  rare 

/  that  Ijhey^may  practically  be  ignored  in  this  cbnnection ; 
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and  when  these  rare  occasions  occur  they  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  other  principles  of  conduct 
which  in  the  present  instance  are  but  of  view.  Here  ; 
it  is  enough  to  emphasise  -what  a  miserable  chain 
thoughtlessness  in  the  matter  of  suretiship  may  forge 
for  the  thoughtless.      ,      ;  ; 

We  may  now  pass  to  our  second  illustration,  the 
poverty  and  ruin  Which  mu^  eventually  overtake  the 
Sluggard.  "  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
thft  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding;  knd^ lo, 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns.  The  face  thereof 
was  covered  with  nettles,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof 
was  broken  down.  » Then  I  beheld,  and  considered  well: 
I  saw,  and  received  instruction  "*  And  there  is  the 
lazy  owner  of  this  neglected  farm  murmuring,  "Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hand^ 
to  sleep."  There  seem  to  be  in  every  community  a 
certain  number  of  peopJe  who  can  only  be  described  as 
constitutionally  incapable:  as  children  they  are  heavy 
and  phlegmatic ;  at  school  they  are  always  playing 
truant,  and  exerting  themselves,  if  at  all,  to  escape 
the' irksome  necessity  of  learning  anything;  when  they 
enter  into  life  for  themselves  they  have  no  notion  of 
honest  effort  arid  steady  persistency,  but  directly  their 
employment  becomes  diista^teftd  they  quit  it ;  and  at 
length,  when  they  end  their  days 'in  the  workhouse,  or 
in  those  shameful  haunts  of  sin  and  vice  to  which  sloth 
so  easily  leads,  they  have  -the  Dielancholy  reflection  to 
take  with  them  to  the  grayp  that  they  have  proved 
themselves  ah  eiipumbrance  of  the  earth,,  and  can  be 

welcomed  in  no  conceivable  world.     Now  the  question 

.  ■  '  •■        •  ■' , 

'  Prov.xxiv.   30-34;  see  for  a  fulW  triatmi  nt  of  the  subject 
LectureXX.* 
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must  force  itself  upon  our  attention,  Might  not  these 
incapabl^s  be  rescued/if  they  were  taken  young  enough, 
and  taught  by  whol^sonte  discipline  and  a  wise  education 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  issue  of  their  lethargic 
tendencies?  Might  not  the  farm  of  the  sluggardjje 
impressed  on  th^ir  very  eyeballs  as  a  perpetual  and 

effective  warning?  •         ^  - 

Leaving  this  important  question  to  social  reformers, 
we  may  note  how  beautifully  this  bo6k  employs  the 
examples  of  fhsect  life  to  teach  apd  stimulate  human 
beings,     "  The  ant&  are  a  people  riot  strong.    Yet  they 
provide  theit  meat  in  summer.  . .  .  The  locusts  have  no  x 
king.    Yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands."  ^    ^^ 
to  the  an^  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  an4,%e 
wise :  which  having  lio  chief,  overseer,'  or  ruler,  pro- 
videth  her  meat  in  the  suriimer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest." »     By  this  little  touch  the  book  of 
Proverbs  has  turned  the  magnificent  field^f  modern 
scientific  observation,  and  all  the  astonishing  revelations 
of  the  microscope,  into  a  school  of  moral  and  spiritual 
discipline  for  human  life.    Thus  the  ants  swarm  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields  as  if  to  rebuke  the  laziness  and 
thriftiessness  of  man.    They  work  night  and  day ;  they 
store  their  galleries  with  food ;  they  capture  and  nourish 
aphides,  which  they  use  as  a  kind  of  domestic  cattle. 
The  vast  and  symmetrical  mounds,  which  they  rear  as 
habitations  and  barns,  are,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
builders,  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  pyr^nids. 
By  what    mysterious    instinct    those    long    lines    of 


-ti:- 


■  •»  it  is  the  woixi  u«5d  in  Exod.  V.  6  of  those  who  directed  the  tasks 
of  the  Iswelites  in  Egypt. 
.    *  Profy.  vi.  6-8. 
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■  labourers  inarch  and  work  in  unison ;  ;  by  what  half- 
human  impulses  they  form  in  serried  hosts  and  engage 
in  deadly  battles  prolonged  through  several  days;  by 
what  judicrouS  freaks  they  are  led  to  imitate  men, 
spending  their  lives  in  pampered  luxury,  dependent 
upon  slaves,  until  at  last  in  their  helplessness  they  are 
mastered  by  their  bondservants  \n  revolt;  by  what 
heavenly  motive  they  are  stirred  to  feed  and  nourish 
and  nurse  one  another*  in  sickness  and  trouble,— we 
need  not  here  enquire,  for  we  are  only  told  to  go  to 
the  ant  in  order  to  learn  her  ways  of  eeaseless  activity. 
But  in  ^his  brief  precept  we  seem  to  receive  a  hint  of 

•  the  boundless  instruction  and  warning  to  be  derived 
from  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  this  earth  which  ilian 

^laims  as  his  own. 
;^  L^t  us  pass  to  the  third  Illustration  of  the  theme. 
The  surety  istjhe  victim  of  easygoing  thoughtlessness, 
the  sluggard  is  the  victim  of  laziness  and  incapacity; 
but  now  there  appears  on  the  scene  the  thoroughly 
worthless  cRaracter,  the  man  of  Belial,  and  after  his 
portrait  i^rawn ,  in  a  few  touches,  his  sudden  and 
hopeless  ruiiKis  announced  in yt  way  Which  is  all  the 
more  striking  because  the  connection  bettil^n  the  sin 
and  its  punishmentis  left  to  be  guessed  rather  than 
explained.*  The  description  of  this  person  is  wonder- 
fully graphic  and  instructive,  and  we  must  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  details.  \iVe  see  him,  not  in  repose, 
but  busy  going  from  place  ^or  place,  and  talking  a  great 
deal.  His  lips  are  shaped  Continually  to  lie,:--"  he 
walketh  with  a  froward  mouth.'KThere  is  no  straight- 
forwardness about  him;  he  is  fulKof  hint,  suggestion, 
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innuendo;  he  gives  you  alvifays  the  idea  that  he  Ma* 
an  accomplice  in  the  b?ickground  ;  he  turns  to  you  and 
winks  in  a  knowing  way ;  he  has  a  habit  of  shuffling    • 
with  his  feet,  as  if  some  evil  spirit  forbade  him  to  stand 
still ;  you  constantly  catch  him  gesticulating ;  he  points 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and  nods  significantly  ; 
he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  Jlie  can  give^the 
impression  of  knowing  a  great  deal  more  than  he  cares 
to  say.     He  delights  to  wrap  himself  in  mystery— to 
smile  blandly  and  then  relapse  into  a  look  of  in-  \^ 
scrutability — tO  frown  severely  ajii  then  assume  an 
air  of  gentle  innocence.     He  is  in  the  habit  of  beckoning 
dne  into  a  comer,  and  makirig  a  whispered  communi- 
cation as  if  he  were  your  particular  friend,  as  if  he  had  . 
taken  a  fancy  toyou  directly  he  saw  you,  and  was  there?-  ' 
fore  eager  to  give  you  some  information  which  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  divulge  to  anyone  els^ ;  if  you 
are  foolish  enough  to  share  his  confidence vhe  gives 
you  very  soon,  when  others  are  standing  bjr^a  cunning 
leer,  as  if  to  intimate  that  youjand  he  are  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  are  in  the  secret,  whieh  the  rest  do  not 

■    knowJ^     .  ;  ..         ;-:""'■-  '■•"";  ' '' :'y::^-  '■'  ;  ■^■- ;■• 

The  fact  is  that  his  heart  is  as  deceitful  as  his  lips  j 
he  cannot  be  true  on  any  terms.  If  some  simple  and 
open  course  occurred  to  his  mind  he  would  shun  it 
instinctively,  because  it  is  in  devising  evil  that  he  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being.  His  friendliest  ap- 
proaches fill  an  honest  man  with  misgiving,  his  words 
of  affection  or  admiration  send  a  cold  shudder  through 
one's  frame.  His  face  is  a  mask;  when  it  looks  fair 
you  suspect^villainy ;  when  it  looks  villainous,  and  then 

>  Cy.  thA4)roverb  xvi.  30— "  He  that  shutteth  his  eyes,  it  is  to  devise 
>  ^r«wa^l  things:  he  that  compresseth  his  lips  bringeth  evil  to  pass." 
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only,  you  recognize  tJiat  it  is  true.     Wherever  he  goes 
he'  makes  mischief,  he  causes  divisions ;,  he  is  the 
lago  of  every  play  in  which  he  takes  a  part,  the  Judas 
of  every  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.     He  manages 
to  sow  suspicion  in-  the  mind  of -the  least  suspicious, 
and  to^a^t  a  slur  on  the  character  ot  the  most  innocent. 
When  he  has  created  discord  between  friends  he  ia 
delighted.     If  he  sees  them  disposed  to  a*  reconcilia- 
tion, he  comes  forward  as  a  mediator  and  take^vpare 
to  exasperate  thie  differences,  and  to  make  tlw^breach ;  ^ 
irreparal^e.     Like  Edmund  in  King  Lear/ he  has  a| 
genius  for  setting  men  at  variance,  and  for  soari-^ngingl 
his  plots  that  each  party  thinks  he  hears,  with  hid  own! 
ears  and  sees  with  his  d^n  eyes  the  proof  of  the  other's! 
perfidy.     But,  unlike  Edmund,  he  joes  the  mischief,; 
not  for  any  special  good  to  himself,  but  for  the  mere 
delight  of  being  an  agent  of  evil.      •  ^         \t^j—' 

I.t  is  this  kind  of  man  that  is  the  pest  of  commerc^. 
He  introduces  dishonest  practices  into  every  business 
that  he  touches.      He  makes  it  a  principle/that  in 
selling  you  are  to  impose  on  the  customer,  avfiil  your-  j 
self  of  his  ignorance  or  prejudice  or  V^eakness,  and  f 
hide  everything  which  migJit  incline  him  to  draW  back; 
while  in  buying  you  are  to  use  any  fraud  or  panic  or 
misrepresentation  which  might  induce  the  seller  to 
lower  the  price.^    When  he  has  been  in  a  business  for 
a  little  white,  the  whole  concern  becomes  tainted,  there 
is  a  slime  over  everything ;  the  very  atmosphere  is  fetid. 
'  It  is  this  kind  of  man  that  is  the  bane  of  every! 
social  circle.     In  his  presence,  all  simplicity  and  inn 
cehce,  all  charity  and  forbearance  and  compassion^ 

'  Cf.  Prov.  XX.  14 :  "  It  is  naught,^it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer :  bii 
when'he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth." 
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^eTn.  to  either  away.     If  yorf  "'W'""'  »'"'■£, 
forward  he  manages  to  make  you  "<»«'**"»/ ""^"^» 
evil  spell  you  se'em  a  simpleton.    AH  genial  laughter 
he  tuVns  into  sardonic  smiles  and  sneers ;  all  k.ndly 
expressions   he    transforms   into  empty  comphment. 
which  are  not  devoid  of  a  hidden  vehom.     He  .s  often 
Very  witty,  but  his  wit  clings  like  an  •"""B.^f^'" 
everything'that  is  good  and,pure  ;  his  tongue  will  lodge 
age™ of  putrescence  in  e^rything. which  .ttojiches. 
It  is  this  kind  of  man  that  is  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy 
and  malice  in  the  Christian  Church;  he  i»*r«"<=» ^"^ 
cabals.     He  sets  the  people  against  *«  "»"f  ^  »"d 
stirs  up  the  minister  to  suspect  his  people.    He  under- 
takes religious  work,  because  it  is  in  that  «t»°'y.  he 
can  do  most  mischief.     He  is  never  better^leased  than 
when  he  can  pose  as  theehampion  "'f  *°<'°='y- '"f  "f! 
then  he  seems '^o  be  she^e^d  M  apprpved  ,by  the 

■   banner  which  U  is  defertding.  /\  __,        „ 

"  rA««/o«  shall  his  calamity  tome  suddenly.        it 

is  because    the  character  is  so   incurably   base,   so 
saturated  with  lies  and  iniincenties^^.  that  there  can^be 
p,rg5ai,tions  or  temperings  in  his  punishment.    One 
who  is  less  evil  may  be  proved  and  tested  with  slight 
troubles,  if  possibly  he  may  be  stirred  to  amendment^^ 
But  this  utterly  worthless  person  is  quite  unaffected 
by  the  smaUer  trials,  the  tentative  disaplinea  of  life. 
He  cannot  be  chastised  as  a  «>*? ;  h«.  <=»?  ?»lyj^ 
broken  as  a  vessel^  which  tfcere  is  aj.  '"t^"^^  "»"- 
or  as  a  building,  which  has  got  the  jdague  in  its  very 
mortar  and  plaster.  ,         . 

We  are  told  that  in  Sierra  Leone  the  white  ants 
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wfll  sometimes  dccupy  a  house,  and  eat  their  way  into 
all  the  woodwork,  until  every  article  in  the  house  is 
hollow,  so  that  it  will  C9llap8e  into  dust  directly  it  is 
touched.  It  is  so  with  this  deceitful  character,  so 
honeycombed,  and  eaten  through,  that  though  for 
years  it  may  maintain  its  plausible  appearanc^  in  the 
world,  few  people  even  suspecting  the  extent  of  the 
inward  ifecay,  on  a  sudden  the  end  will  comJ;  there 
^yill  be  one  touch  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  thle  whole 
ill-compacted,  worm-devoured  thing  wil|  crumble  into 
niatchwbod:  "He  shall  be  broken,,  and  that  Without 
remedy."  -  •     ■ 

But  while  we  are  thus  watching  this  worthless  soul 
overtaken  with  an  inevitable  calamity,  we  are  reminded 
that  not  only  are  our  eyes  upon  him,  but  the  Lord  also 
sees  him.     And  to  that  calm  and  holy  watcher  of  the 
poor  sinful  creature  there  are,  six  things  which  appear 
specially  hateful— seven  whidh  are  an  abomination  of   ' 
His  soul.*   Is  there  not  a  kind  of  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  the  Lord  watches  and  knows  the  whole  story  of 
that  miserable  life,  not  leaving  it  to  us  to  condemn,  but 
taking  uporf  Himself  the  whole  resportiibility  ?      He 
knows  whether  there  is  a  reason  in  nature  for  these 
bad  hearts;  He  knows  too  what  power  outside  of 
nature  can  change  and  redeem  them.v   But  at  present 
we    want   only  to   mark .  and  considW  these    seven 
things  which  are  abominable  to  GM-^he  seven  pro^ 
minent  traits  of  the  character  which  W  just  been 
diepicted.    We  seem  to  need  some  spiritual  quickeriinft 

given  him  in  vain-r/.  Prov.  «ix.  l :  "He  that  being  often  reproved 
hardeneth  his  neck  shall  suddenly  be  broken,  and  that  without 
remedy."  «;-..,_ 

•  Prov.  vi.  16.19.  '  .  •    "^^^- 
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that  we  may  dbserve  these  hateful  things  not  only  with     • 
our  own  natural  repugnance,  but  with  something  of  the 
holy  hatred  and  the  inward  loathing  which  they  produce 
in  the  Divine  mindl  " 

L  Haughty  eyes.  "There  is  a  generation,  Oh  how 
lofty  are  their  eyes  1  And  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up."* 
And  to  that  generation  how  many  of  us  belong,  and  what_ 
secret  admiration  do  we  cherish  for  it,  even  when  we 
can  honestly  disclaim  any /blood  relationship!  That 
haughty  air  of  the  great  noble  j  that  sense  of  intrinsic 
superiority;  that  graciousness  of  manner  which  comes 
frpm  a  feeling  that  no  conpiparison  can  possibly  be 
instituted  between  the  great  man  and  his  inferiors; 
that  way  of  surveying  the  whole  earth  as  if  it  were 
oAe's  private  estate;  or  that  supreme  satisfaction  with 
one's  private  estate  as  if  it  were  the  whole  earth  1 
This  lofty  pride,  when  its  teeth  T4re  drawn  so  that  it 
cannot  materially  hurt  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  rf  subject 
of  mirth  to  us;  but  to  the  Lord  it  is  not,  it  is  hateful 
and  abominable;  it  ranks  with  the  gross  vices  and  the 
worst  sins  ;  it  is  the  chief  crime  pf  Satan.  ^ 

2.  A  lying  tongue^  though  it  "is  but  for  a  moment"  * 
It  is  the  sure  sign  of  God's  intense  hatred  against 
lies' that  they  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  liar,  and  are 
the  harbingers  of  certain  destruction.  We  dislike 
lies  because  of  their  social  incdnvenience,  and  where 
some  social  convenience  is  served  by  them  we  con- 
nive at  them  and  approve.  But  God  hates  tlie  lying 
tongue,  whatever  apparent  advantage  comes  from  it.  . 
If  we  lie  for  personal  gain  He  hates  it.      If  we  lie  from 

•rjyrltxx.  13. 
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mere  weakness,  He  hates  it.     JAvc  lie  in  the  name 

of  religion,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  Jesuit,  for  the 

welfare  of  men  and  the  balvation  of  souls,  He  hates 

it  none  the  less.     The  abomination  does  'not  cdnaist 

in  the  motive  of  the  lie,  but  in  the  lie  itself. 

'  3.  Hands  that  shed  innocent  blood.     So  hateful  are 

they  to  Him  that  He  could  not  let  David  His  chosen 

servant  build  Him  a  house  because  thi^  charge  could- 

be  laid  against  the  great  king.      The  soldietj  in  the 

battle-field   hewing  down   the  man   who   is   innocent, 

and  the  man  who  in  carelessness  or  greed  is  wearing 

the  poor,  who  are  dependent  on  him,  down  to  death, 

and  the  man  who  in  a  passion  rises  up  and  murders 

his  fellow,— these  are  very  hateful  to  the  Lord.    There 

at  the  beginning  of  the  world's  history,  in  the  blood 

of  righteous  Abel  crying  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  mark 

set  on  the  guilty  brow  of  Cain,  the  heart  of  God  was 

clearly  and  finally  shown.     He  has  not  changed.     He 

does  not  shed  innocent   blood  Himself;   Wk  cannot 

away  with  them  that  shed  it.      • 

4.  Hateful  too  to  Him  is  the  devising  heart,  even 
where  courage  or  opportunity  fails  of  realizing  the 
device.  There  are  so  many  more  murderers  in  the 
world  than  we  see,  so  many  cruel  and  wicked  deeds 
restrained  by  the  police  or  by  a  dominant  public 
sentiment,  which  yet  lie  deep  in  the  wicked  imagina- 
tions of  our  hearts,  and  are  abominable  to  God, 
that  vve  may  be  thankful  if  we  do.  not  see  as  He  sees, 
and'may  wonder  at  tlye  forbearance  of  His  compassion. 
'  5.  Feet  that  be  swiff  in  running  to  mischief.  Feet  list- 
less in  the  ways  of  brotherly  service  or  holy  worship, 
but  swift/twinkling  with  eager  haste,  when  any  mischief 
is  toward,  are  marked  by  God— and  hated. 
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6  And  a  false  ibitness  is  abominable  to  Ilim,  the 
i)oiiioncr  of  all  social  life,  the  destroyer  of  all  justice 
between  man  and  n^an.  Again  and  again  in  this  book 
is  censure  passed  upon  this  unpardonable  crlme.'V 

7.  Finally,  as  the  blessing  of  Heaven  descends  on  the 
peacemaker,  so  the  hatred  of  God  assails  the  man  wito 
sows  discor/i  among  brethren.  \  \    , 

Such    is   the  character  that  God  abominates,   the 
character  which  binds  itself  with  cords  of  penalty  and 
falls  into  irretrievable  ruin.    And  then,  after  this  dis- 
quisition  on   some  of 'the    vices   which  destroy    the 
individual  life  and  disturb  society,  our  author  turns 
again  to  that  snaring;  vice  which  is  so  much  the  more 
destructive  because  it  comes, under  the  guise,  not  of 
hate,  but  of  love.     Those  other  vices  after  all  bear  their 
evil  on  their  faces,  but  this  is  veiled  ^||f"^^^"'^** 
with   a   thousand  plausible  sophistries  ;WfTleads  the 
instincts   of  nature,  the   fascinations  of  beauty,   the 
faults  of  the  present  social  state,  and  even  advances 
the  august  precepts  of  science.     Surely  in  a  way  where 
such  a  danger  lurks  wfe  need  a  commandment  which 
will  shine  as  a  lamp,  a  law  which  will  be  itself  a 

light  (ver.  23).-, ;: ;  '  ■/■;:  ■;;■;,  ■  .■■;  ,'  •  .:^  .-     -  - 

•  See  Prov.  xii.  17  ;  xiv.  5,  25 ;  *«•  5.  9-  A  crime,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, which  would  be  much  more  common  and  much  more  fatal 
in  a  primiUve  stole  of  society,  where  on  the  one  hand  legal  procedure 
was  less  cautious  and  less  searching,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
inward  sanctions  of  truth  which  Christianity  has  brought  home  to 
the  modem  conscience  were  but  feebly  perceived. 
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•■■„  ■■  ■■    VII.     ■      .v: 
REALISM   IN  MORAL    TEACinNG. 
•M  logkcd  forth  through  my  lattice ;  ahd  I  beheld."— Prov.  vH.  6. 

^HE  three  chapters  which  close  the  intSduction 
X     of  our  book  (vii.-ix.)  present  a  lively  and  pictur- 
esque contrast' between  Folly  and  Wisdom— Folly  more 
especially  in  the  form  of  vice ;  Wisdom  more  generally 
in  her  highest  and  most  universal  intention.     Folly  is 
throughout  concrete,  an  actual  woman,  pourtraycd  with 
such  correctness  of  detail  that  she  is  felt  as  a  personal 
force.     Wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  persoinfied  ; 
•he  is  an  abstract  conception  ;  she  speaks  with  human 
lips  m  order  to  carry  out  the  parallel  but  she  is  not  a 
human  being,  known  to  the  writer.     A^  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  Lecture,  this  high  Wisdom  never  took^human 
shape  until  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
Folly,  unhappily,  had  become  incarnate  in  myriads  of 
instances;  scarcely  any  cityV  place  where  men  con- 
gregate was,  or  is,  without  its  melancholy  example.     It 
follows  from  this  difference  between  the  two  that  the 
picture  of  Folly  is  a  piece  of  vigorous  realism,  while 
the  account  of  Wisdom  is  a  piece  of  delicate  idealism- 
Folly  is  historical.   Wisdom   is  prophetic.     In  ?  this 
chapter  we  are  concerned  with  facts  which  the  author 
witnessed  from  the  wiridow  of  his  house  looking  forth 
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through  the  lattice'  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
touch  on  ideal  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  could  not 
have  seen  unless  it  were  in  lofty  vision  looking  out 
through  thie  lattice  of  <he  soul.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  immense  value 
and  power  of  pictorial  delineation  and  concrete  images 
in  moral  teaching  ;  in  the  next  we  shall  experience  the 
peculiar  fascination  and  inspiration  of  beautiful  abstract 
conceptions,  of  disembodied  ideals  which,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  the  time,  arc  not  capable  of  actual  realization. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this  difference  in  order 
to  understand  why  Wisdom,  the  shadowy  contrast  to 
that  Mistress  Folly  who  was  only  too  concrete  and 
fj^miliar,  shaped  itself  to  the  writer's  mind  as  a  fair  and 
stately  woman,  a  queenly  hostess  inviting  simple  ones 
to  her  feast ;  though,  as  Christians  have  learnt,  the 
historical  embodiment  of  Wisdom  was  a  man,  the  Word 
of  God,  who  of  God  was  made  unto  us  wisdom* 

Now  before  we  take  our  stand  at  the  window  and 
look  through  the  lattice  into  the  street,  we  must  notice 
the  exhortations  to  the  young  man  to  make  wisdom 
and  understanding  his  intimate  friends;  with  which  the 
chapter  begins.  The  law  is  to  be  kept  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye,  which  is  so  sensitive,  90  tender,  and  at^,  the 
same  time  so  surpassingly  important,  that  the  lid  has  to 
shield  it  by  a  quick  instinctive  movement  outrunning 
thought,  and  the  hand  has  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
come  to  its  succour.  The  commandments  are  to  Jl>e 
written  on  the  fingers,  like  engraved  rings,  whicfiwould 
serve  as  instant  reminders  in  unwary  moments;  the 
very  instruments  through  which  the  eVil  would  be 
done  are  to  be  claimed  and  sealed  and  inscribed  by  the 

•  Prbv.  vii.  6. 
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righteousness  which  can  preserve  from  evil,  while  in 

the  secret  taUefs  of  the  heart  the  holy  truths  are  to  be 

written  ;  so  that  if,  in  the  business  of  life,  the  writing 

on  the  fingers  may  get  blurred  or  effgced,  the  principles 

of  righteousness  may  yet  be  kept  like  priceless  archives 

stored  in  the  inviolable  chambers  of  the  inner  mafC, 

Wisdom  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sister,*  not  as  if  there 

were  a  natural  kinship,   but  on  the  ground  of  the 

beautiful  influence  which  a  true  sister,  a  pure  woman 

8oul,,exercises  over  a  young  man's  life.     It  is  given 

to  a  sister  again  and  again,  by  unfailing  sympathy  and 

by  sweet  comprehending  ways,  not  teasing  nor  lecturing, " 

but  always  l^lieving  and  hoping  and  loving,  to  weave  a 

magical  spell  pf  goodness  and  truth  around  a  brother 

who  is  exposed  to  dkngerous  temptations;  she  will 

"  maintain  for  him  a  saving  intercourse  with  his  true 

self;"  when  the  fires  of  more  ardent  affections  are 

burning  low,  oi*  extinguished  in  doubt  or  disgust,  she 

will  be  with  him  like  a  calm  impersonal  presence, 

unobtrusive,  unforgntten,  the  more  potent  because  she 

makes  iro^show  of  power*    Such  a  lovely  fraternal  re^ 

lation  is  to  b^  maintained  with  Wisdom,  constant  as 

a  tie  of  blood/  firm  as  a  companionship  from  eariiest 

infancy,  yet  exalted  and  enthusiastic  in  its  way,  and 

promising  a  lifelong  attraction  and  authority. 

This  blessed  kinship  with  Understanding  should  save 
the  young  man  from  such  a  fate  as  we  are  now  to 
conteniplate. ; 

It  is  twilight,  not  yet  absolutely  dark,  but  the  shudder- 
ing horror  of  the  scene  seems  to  quench  the  doubtful 
glimmei'  of  evening  and  to  plunge  the  observer  sud- 
j^^^y  ^^°  midnight.^    There  is  a  young  man  coming 
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round  the  corner  of  the   street.      His  is  no  manly 
walk,  but  an  idle,  effeminate  saunter— a  detail  which 
is  not  brought  out  in  the  English  Version.'    He  is  a 
dandy  and  sadly  empty-headed.     Now  all  young  men, 
good  and  bad  alike,  pass  through  a  period  of  dandyism, 
and  it  has  its  us<es  ;  but  the  better  the  stuff  of  w^jgh  the 
man  is  made,  the  more  quickly  he  gets  over  th^risis, 
and  returns  to  his  senses.     This  yo^rig  man'is  "  vq^ 
of  understanding ; "  his  dandyism  will  be  chronic.  /  Hi^ 
is  a  feeble  will  and  a  prurient  mind;  but  bis  special 
weakness  consists  in  this,  that  he  thinks  he  caff  always 
resist  temptation,  and  therefore  never  hesitates  to  thrust 
himself  in  its  wag,  It  is  as  if  one  were,  to  pride  hiniself 
on  being  able  to  h1iiglt)n  with  his  fingers  to  th^  rim 
pf  a  well:  he  is  always  hanging  there,  and  a  touth  will^ 
send  him  in.    One  who  is  in  his  own  opinion  Weaker 
would  give  the  dangew^s  place  a  wide  berth,  and 
nothing  but  sheer  force  would  bring  him  to  the  edge. 
This  young  dandy  has  nothing  to  say  for/  himself. 
A  tempter  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  bring  any 
sound  arguments,  or  to  make  the  worse  Appear  the 
better  reason;   to  this  poor  weakling  the /worse  the 
reason  is  the  better  it  will  appear.    As  Vou  see  him 
lolling  down  the  path  with  his  leering  k>ok  a^nd  his 
infinite  self-satisfaction— good-natured,  but  wi^outany 
other   goodness;    not  with  bad  intentions,  but  with 
everything  else  bad— you  can  foresee  jthat  he  will  be  y 

•  Prov.  vii.  8.  The  term  ^Py  describes  a  spefcial  kind  of  motion, 
t^.,  the  slow  pacing  of  the  oxen  that  bare  the  a/k  (2  Sam,  vi;  15),  or 
the  imagined  efforts  of  idols  to  move  (Jer.l.  S)*  >t  "  therefore 
unfortunate  to  render  it  by  the  generic  word  "go."  The  affected 
dignity  Md  sauntering  insouciance  of  a  dandy  are  immediately  sug-- 
gested  by  it,  and  the  shade  of  meaning  is  faii/ly  well  preserved  in  the 
English  "saunter."  vS, 
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blown  over  as  easily  ad  a  pleasure  skiff  on  a  stormy 
ocean;  if^u  have  a  compassionate  heart  you  mourn 
over  him  afonce,  for  you  see  the  inevitable. 

The  woman  has  come  out  to  meet  him— like  a  bird- 
catcher  who  has  been  Watching  for  the  unwary  bird 
Now  he  should  escape  at  once,  for  her  very  attire  warns 
him  of  her  intentions.    But  this  is  just  his  weakness ; 
he  delights  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position ;  he 
would  say  that  it  is  the  proof  of  his  manliness  that 
he  can  resist.    She  approaches  him  with  a  smirk  and 
a  smile,  with  an  open  countenance  but  a  closed  heart 
She  utters  a  sound,   moving  and  pathetic   like   the 
muitnur  of  harp-strings ;»  it  comes  from  that  inward 
tumult  of  passion  in  the  woman's  nature  which  pi  ways 
flutters  the  heart  of  a  weak  youth."    She  is  a  wild 
undisciplined  creature;  she  always  hankers  after  the 
lorbidden ;  the  quiet  home  ways  are  insufferable  to  her  • 
out  ,n  the  streets,  with  their  excitement,  their  variety' 
their  suggestions,  their  possibilities,  she  forgets,  if  she 
does  not  quiet,  her  restlessness.    The  poor  woman- 
nature  which,  rightly  taurfit  and  trained,  might  make  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  oPa  home,  capable  of ,  sanctified 
affections  and  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  is  here  entirely 
perverted.     The  passion  is  poisoned  and  now  poisonous. 
The  energy  is  diseased.    The  charms  are  all  spurious. 
She  goes  abroad  in  the  blackness  of  night  because  in 
even  a  faint^light  her  hideousness  ;would  appear ;  under 
the  paint  and  the  finery  she  is  a  hag;  her  eyes  are 
lustreless  but  for  the  temporary  fire  of  her  corruptions ; 
behind  that  voice  which  croons  and  ripples  there  is  a 
subdued  moan  of  despair-the  jarring  of  harp-strings 

»  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  •  clamorous.' ^ 
Sosays  the  Greek  version  of  ver.  lo:  <»,«eirA«.^^,Ta<rfl«Kap««,. 
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which  snap  and  quiver  and  shudder  and  are  silent  for 
ever.  The  wise  man  looks  at  her  with  compassionate 
loathing,  God  with  pity  which  yearns  to  save;  but  this 
foolish  youth  is  moved  by  her  as  ortly  a  fool  could  be 
moved.  His  weak  understanding  is  immediately  over- 
come by  her  flatteries;  his  polluted  heart  does  not 
perceive  the  poison  of  her  heartless  endearments. 

She  throws  her  arms  round  him  and  kisses  him,  and 
he  makes  no  question  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  personal 
attractions  which  he  has  himself  often  admired  in  his 
mirror.  She  would  haVfe  him  believe  that  it  was  he 
whom  she  had  come  out  specially  to  seek,  though  it 
would  havfe  been  just  the  same  whoever  had  caught 
hei"  eye;  and  he,  deceived  by  his  own  vanity/ at  once 
believes  hen  She  has  a  great  deal  to  say;  she  does 
not  rely  on  one  inducement,  for  she  doei  not  know 
with  whom  she  has  to  do ;  she  pours  out  therefore  all 
her  allurements  in  succession  without  stopping  to  take 

breath.  ^   , 

First,  she  holds  oik  the  prospect  of  a  good  meal. 
She  has  abundant  meatin  the  house,  which  comes  from 
the  sacrifice  she  has  just  been  offering,  and  it  must  be 
eaten  by  the  next  day,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Law.*  Or  if  he  is  not  one  to  beattracted  merely 
by  food,  she  has  appeals  to  his  aesthetic  side;  her 
furniture  is  rich  and  artistic,  and  her  chamber  is  per- 
fumed with  sweet  sipices.  She  perceives  perhaps  by 
,now  what  a  weak,  faint-hearted  creature,  enervated  by 
vice,  unmanly  and  nervous,  she  has  to  do  with,  and 
[  she  hastens  to  assure  him  that  his  precious  skio  will 
be  safe.     Her  goodman  is  not  at  home,  and  his  absence 
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will  be  prolonged ;  he  took  money  with  him  for  a  long 

jourpey,  and  she  knows  the  date  of  his  return.    The 

foolish  youth  need  not  fear,  therefore,  "that  jealousy 

which  is  the  rage  of  a  man  ;"  he  will  not  have  to  offer 

gifts  and  ransom  to  the  implacable  husband,  because 

his  deed  will  never  be  known.     How  hollow  it  all 

sounds,  and  how  suspicious;  surely  one  who  had  a 

grain  of  understanding  Would  answer  with  manly  scorn 

and  with  kindling  indignation.     But  ouir  poor  young 

fool,  who  was  so  confident  of  himself,  yiejds  without  a 

struggle  I  with  her  mere  talk,  playing  upon  his  vanity, 

she  bends  him  as  if  he  were  a  water- weed  in  a  stream— 

her  appeals  to  his  self-admiration  drive  him  forth  as 

easily  as  the  goads  urge  an,  ox    to    the    slaughter* 

■.  'house.  :■  •    ^^  .■•■.  ■  ■;/  ■  -.  ■' 

And  now  you  may  watch  him  going  after  her  to 
destruction! 

Is  there  not  a  pathos  in  the  sight  of  an  ox  going  to 

the  slaughter  ?  ^  The  poor  dumb  creature  is  lured  by 

the  offer  of  food  or  driven  by  the  lash  of  the  driver. 

It  enters  the  slaughter-house  as  if  it  were  a  stall  for 

rest  and  refreshment ;  it  has  no  idea  that  "  it  is  for  its 

life."    The  butcher  knows ;  the  bystanders  understand 

the  signs;    but  it  is    perfectly  insensible,   taking  a 

transitory  pleasure  in  the  unwonted  attentions  which 

are  really  the  portents  of  death.     It  is  not  endeared  to 

us  by  any  special  interest  or  affection ;  the  dull,  stupid 

life  has  never  come  into  any  close  connection  with  ours^  >  i 

It  has  never  been  to  us  like  a  favourite  dog,  or  a  pet 

bird  that  has  cheered  our  solitary  hours.     It  gave  us 

no  response  when  we  spoke  to  it  or  stroked  its  sleek 

hide.*  It  was  merely  an  animal.     But  yet  it  moves  our 

pity  at  this  supreme  moment  of  its  life;  we  do  not  like 
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to  think  of  the  heavy  blow  which  will  sbon  lay  the 
jgreat  slow-pacing  form  prostrate  and  still  in  death. 
Here  is  an  ox  going  to  the  slaughter, — but  it  is  a 

^^,  fellow-man,  a  young  man,  not  meant  for  ignominious 

i  death,  capable  of  a  good  and  noble  life.     The  poor 

degraded  woman  who  lured  him  to  his  ruin  has  no  such 

'  motive  of  ser\ficeableness  as  the  butcher  has.     By  a 

'•malign  influence  she  attracts  him,  ah  influence  even 
more  fatal  to  herself  than  to  him.  And  he  appears 
quite  insensible,— occupied  entirely  with  reflections  on 
his  glossy  skin  and  goodly  form ;  not  suspecting  that 
bystanders  have  any  other  sentiment  than  admiration 
of  his  attractions  and  approval  of  his  manliness,  he 
goes  quietly,  unresistingly,  lured  rather  than  driven, 
to  the  slaughter-house.' 

'  The  effect  of  comparison  with  dumb  animals  is 
heightened  by  throwing  in  a  more  direct  comparison 
with  other  human  beings.  Transposing  the  words, 
with  Delitzsch,  as  is  evidently  necessary  in.  order*  to 
preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  similitude,  we  find  this 
little  touch :  "  He  goeth  after  her  straightway,  as  a  fool 
to  the  correction  of  the  fetters,"— as  if  the  Teacher  would 
remind  us  that  the  fate  of  the  young  man,  tragic  as  it 
is^  is  yet  quite  devoid  of  the  noble  aspects  of  tragedy. 
.This  clause  is  a  kind  of  aflerthought,  a  modification. 
"  Did  we  say  that  he  is  like  the  ox  going  to  the  slaughter  ? 
—nay,  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in  that  image,  for  the  ox 
is  innocent  of  its  own  doom,  and  by  its  death  many  will 
benefit ;  with  our  pity  for  it  \/e  cannot  butvmingle  a 
certain  gratitude,  and  we  find  no  room  for  censure; 
but  thi^  entrapped  weakling  is  after  all  only  a  fool,  of 
no  service  or  interest  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
dignity  of  our  good  domestic  cattle ;  in  his  corrupt  and 
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witless  heart  is  no  ttinocence  which  should  make  us 
piourn.  And  the  punishment  he  goes  to,  though  it  is 
ruin,  is.so  mean  and  degrading  that  it  awakes  the  jeers 
and  iscorn  of  the  beholders.  As  if  he  wei'e  in  the 
village  stocks,  he  will  be  exposed  to  eyes  which  laugh 
while  they  despise  him.  Those  who  are  impure  like 
himself  will  leer  at  him  ;  those  who  are  pure  will  avert 
their  glance  with  an  ill-disguised  contempt."  Therdf 
then,  goes  the  ox  to  tlie  slaughter ;  nay,  the  mere  empty- 
headed  fool  to  the  punishment  of  the  fetters,  which 
will  keep  him  out  of  further  mischief,  and  chain  him 
down  to > the  dumb  lifeless  creation  to  which  beseems' 
to  belong.  • 

But  the  scorn  changes  rapidly  to  pity.  Where  a 
fellow-creature  is  concerned  we  may  not  feel  contempt 
beyond  that  point  at  which  it  serves  as  a  rebuke,  and 
a  stimulus  to  better  things.  When  we  are  disposed 
to  turn  away  with"  a  scornful  smile,  we  become  aware 
of  the  suffering  which  the  victim  of  his  own  sins  will 
endure.  It  will  be  like  an  arrow  striking  through  the 
liver.  Only  a  moment,  and  he  will  be  seized  with  the 
sharpi  pain,  which  folldw^  on  indulgence.  Oh  the 
nausea  and  the  loathing,  when  the  morning  breaks 
and  he  sees  in  all  their  naked  repulsiveness  the  things 
which  he  allowed  to  i(ascinate  him  yester-eve  I  What  a 
bitter  taste  is  in  his  mou;^  ;  what  a  ghastly  and  livid 
hue  is  on  the  cheek  which  he  imagined  fair  I  He  is 
pierced;  to  miserable  physical  sufTerings  is  joined  a 
sense  of  unspeakable  degradation,  a  wretched  depress 
sion  of  spirits,  a  wish  to  die  which  is  balanced  ^n 
horrid  equilibrium  by  a  fear  of  death. 

And  Qow  he  will  arise  and  flee  but  of  this  loathly 
house,  which  seems  to  bestrewn  with  dead  men's  bones 
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and  haunted  by  the  moaning  spirits  of  the  mighty  host     ' 
which  have  here  gone  down  into  Sheol.     But  what 
iQ  this?     He  cannot  flee.    He  is  held  like  a  bird  in 
the  snare,  which  beats  its  wings  and  tries  to  fly  in 
vain;  the  soft  yielding  net  will  rise  and  fall  with  its     . 
efforts,  but  will  not  suffer  it  to  escape,     He  cannot  flee, 
for  if  he  should  escape  those  fatal  doors,  before  to-      m 
morrow's  sun  sets  he  will  be  seized  with  an  overr 
mastering  passion,  a  craving  which  is  like  the  gnawing 
of  a  vulture  at  the  liver ;  by  an  impulse  which  he  can- 
not resist  he  will  be  drawn  back  to  that  very  corner; 
there  will  not  be  again  any  raptures,  real  or  imagined^ 
only  racking  and  tormenting  desires;  there  will  be  no 
fascination  of  sight  or  scent  or  ta^te ;  all  will  appear  as 
it  is— revolting;  the  perfumes  will  all  be  rank  and  I 

sickly,  the  m'eat  will  all  be  blighted  and  fly-blown ;  but 
none  the  less  he  must  back;  there,  poor,  miserable, 
quivering  bird,  he  must  render  himself,  and  must  take 
his  fill  o?— loves  ?  no,  of  maudlin  rapture  and  burning 
disgust ;  dolace  himself?  no,  but  ej^cite  a  desire  which 
grows  with  every  satisfaction,  which  slowly  ahd  surely, 
like  that  loathsome  monster  of  the  seas,  slides  its  cling- 
ing suckers  around  him,  and  holds  him  in  an  embrace 
more  and  more  deadly  until  he  finally  succumbs. 

Then  he  percewes  that  the  fetal  step  that  he  took  y      v     | 

was  "for  his  life,"  that  is, his  life  was  at  stakfe.    When  I  I 

he  entered  into  the  trap,  the  die  was  cast;  hope  was 
abandoned  as  he  Entered  there.  The  house  Which 
Appeared  so  attractive  was  *a  mere  covered  way  to  hell. 
•Hie  chambers  which  promised  such  imagined  delights 
were  on  an  incline  which  sloped  down  to  death. 

Lodk\^t  him,  during  that-brief  passage  from  his 
foolish  he^essness  to  his  irretrievable  ruiq,  a*Rake's 
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Progress  presented  in  simple  and  vivid  pictures,  which 
are  so  terrible  because  they  are  so  absolutely  true. 

After  gazing  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  story,  do 
we  not  feel  its  power?  Are  there  not  many  who  are 
deaf  to  all  exhortations,  who  will  never  attend  to  the 
words  of , Wisdom's  mouth,  who  have  a  consummate  art 
in  stopping  their  ears  to  all  the  nobler  appeals  of  life, 
who  yet  will  be  arrested  by  this  clear  presentation  of 
'A  fact,  by  the  teacher's  determinatioh  not  to  blink  or 
underrate  any  of  the  attractions  and  seductions,  and  by 
his  equal  determination  not  to  disguise  or  diminish  any 
of  the  frightful  results  ? 

We  may  cherish  the  sweetness  and  the  purity  which 
reticence  will  often  preserve,  but  when  the  sweetness 
and  the  purity  are  lost,  reticence  will  not  bring  them 
back,  apd  duty  seems  to  require  that  we  should  lay 
aside  our  fastidiousness  and  speak  out  boldly  in  order 
to  save  the  soul  of  our  brother. 

But  after  dwelling  on  such  a  picture  as  this  there  is 
a  thought  which  naturally  occurs  to  us ;  in  our  h,earts 
a  yearning  awakes  which  the  book  of  Proverbs  is 
not  capable  of  meeting.  Warnings  so  terrible,  early 
instilled  into  the  muids  of  our  young  men,  may  by 
God's  grace  be  effectual  in  saving  them  from  the  decline 
into  those  evil  ways,  and  from  going  astray  in  the  paths 
of  sin.  Such  warnings  ought  to  be  given,  although 
they  are  painful  and  difficult  to  give.  But  when  we 
have  gone  wrong  through  lack  of  instruction,  when  a 
guilty  silence  has  prevented  our  teachers  from  caution- 
ing us,  while  the  corrupt  habits  of  society  have  drawn  us 
insensibly  into  sin,  and  a  thousand  gtozening  excuses 
have  veiled  from  our  eyes  the  danger  until  it  is  too 
late,  is  there  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  sink  deeper  and 
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deeper  into  the  slough,  and  to  issue  from  JtWly  to 
emerge  in  the  chambers  of  death  ?  f 

To  this  question  Jesus  gives  the  answer.     He  alone 
can  give  it.     Even   that  personified  Wisdom  whose 
lofty  and  philosophical  utterances  we  shall  hear  in  the 
next  chapter,  is  not  enough.    No  advice,  no  counsel, 
no  purity,  no  sanctity  of  example  can  avail.      It  is 
useless  to  upbraid  a  man  with  his  sins  when  he  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  them  and  canhot  escape.     It 
is  a  mockery  to  point  out,  what  is  only  too  obvious, 
that  without  holiness  no^an  can  see  God,  at  a  moment 
when  the  miserable  victim  of  sin  can  see  nothing  clearly 
except  the  fact  that  he  is  without  holiness.     "The  pure 
in  heart  shallseeGod"  is  an  announcement  of  exquisite   . 
beauty,  it  has  a  music  which  is  like  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  a  music  at  which  the  doors  of  heaven  seem 
to  swing  open;  but  it  is  merely  a  sentence  of  doom 
to  those  who  are  not  pure  in  heart.    Jesus  meets  the 
corrupt  and  ruined  nature  with  the  assurance  that^He 
has  come  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
And  lest  a  mere  assertion  should  prove  ineffectual  to 
the  materialised  and  fallen  spirit,  Jesus  came  and  pre- 
sented in  the  realism  of  the  Cross  a  picture  of  Redemp- 
tion which  could  strike  hearts  that  are  too  gross  to  feel 
and  too  deaf  to  hear.     It  might  be  possible  to  work 
out  ideally  the  redemption  of  man  in  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  world.     But  actually,  for  men  whose  very  sin 
makes  them  unspintu^,  there  seems  to  b^o  way  of 
7<  salvation  which  d^es  mJrt  approach  them  i|A  tangible 
* -form.    The  horrible  corruption  and  ruin  of  SBF  physical 
niture,  which  is  the  work  of  sin,  could  be  met  ^nly  by 
the  Incarnatipn,  which  should  work  out  a  redemption 
I    jthrough  the  flesh. 
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Accordingly,  here  is  a  wonder  which  none  c«n  ex- 
plain, but  which  none  can  gainsay.  When  the  victim 
of  fleshly  sin,  suffering  from  the  arrow  which  has 
pierced  his  liver,  handed  over  as  it  seems  to  despair, 
is  led  to  gaze  upon  thfe  Crucified  Christ,  and  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  His  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree,  he  is  touched,  he  is  led  to  repent- 
ance, he  is  created  anew,  his  flesh  comes  again  to  him 
as  a  little  child,  he  can  offer  up  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  a 
contrite  heart,  and  he  is  cleansed. 

This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  verified  again  and 
again  by  experience.  And  they  who  have  marked  the 
power  of  the  Cro^  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the 
wisdom  and  the  love  of  God,  who  works  by  ways  so 
entirely  unlike  our  ways,  and  has  resources  at  His 
command  which  surpass  our  conception  and  baffle  our 
explanation*         v , 

If  there  is  a  mah  literally  broken  down  and  diseased 
with  sin,  enfeebled  in  will  and  purpose,  tormented  by 
his  evil  appetite  so  that  he  seems  like  one  possessed, 
the  wisest  counsels  may  be  without  any  effect;  paint  in 
the  most  vivid  hues  the  horrible  consequences  of  his 
sin,  but  he  will  remain  unmoved ;  apply  the  coercion  of 
a  prison  and  all  the  punishments  which  are  fit  the 
disposal  of  an  earthly  judge,  and  he  y/^  retui:n  to  his 
vicious  life  with  a  gusto  increased  bprhis  recuperated 
physical  strength|  present  to  him  ine  most  touching 
appeals  of  wife  and  children  andnfriends,  and  while 
he  sheds  sentimental  tears  he  will  continue  to  run  the 
downward  way.  But  let  him  be  arrested  by  the  spectacle 
of  Christ  crucified  for  him,  let  the  moving  thought  of 
that  priceless  love  and  untold  suffering  stir  in  hjs  heart, 
let  his  eyes  be  lifled  never  so  faintly  to  those  eyes  of 
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Divine  compa88ion,"-and  though  he  seemed  to  have 
entered  the  very  precincts  of  the  grave,  though  the 
heart  within  him  seemed  to.  have  died  and  the  con- 
science seemed  to  be  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  you  will 
observe  at  once  the  signs  of  returning  animation ;  a  cry 
will  go  up  from  the  lips,  a  sob  will  convulse  the  frame, 
•  light  of  passionate  hppe  will,  come  info  the  eyes. 
Christ  has  touched  him.  Christ  is  merciful.  Christ  is 
powerful.    Christ  will  save. 

Ahi  if  I  speak  to  one  who  is  bound  with  the  cords 
of  his  sin,  helplessly  fettered  and  manacled,  dead  as  it 
were  iii  trespasses,  1  know  there  is  no  other  name  to 
mention  to  you,  no  other  hope  to  hold  out  to  you. 
Though  I  knew  all  science,  I  could  not  effectually  help 
you ;  though  I  could  command  all  the  springs  of  human 
feeling,  I  could  not  stir  you  from  your  apathy,  or  satisfy 
the  first  cries  of  your  awaking  conscience.  But  it  is 
permitted  to  me  tq  preach  unto  you— not  abstract 
Wisdom,  but— Jesus,  who  received  that  name  because 
He  should  save  His  people  from  their  sins. 
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THE  FIRSTRORN  OF   THE   CREA 

"  Doth  not  Wisdom  cry  ?  "—Puov.  v»l.  I.    J^ 


IN  the  last  chapter  a  dark  a?id  revollinp;  picture  of 
Vice  was  drawn.  This  chapter  contains  a  lovely 
and  living  picture  of  Wisdom.  In  this  contrast,  as  We 
have  already  leep,  Vice  can  be  presented  as  a  vicious 
woman,  becauw  it  is  unhappily  only  too  easy  to  find 
such  an  incarnation  in  actual  experience ;  Wisdom,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  presented  a^|j§n  actual 
person,  |>ut  only  as  a  personification,  because  there 
was,  as  yet, .  no  Incarnation  of  Wisdom ;  far  from  it, 
Solomon,  the  w^s^st  pC  men,  the  framer  of  many  wise 
proverbs;  had  l^i||d]n  practical  conduct  an  incarnation 
of  folly  rather  tljaMjJMs'cto.  had  hiniself  become  a 
proverb  for  <'wi1||gp|@°k#p^<indiiig  heart  in  com- 

^  I'ous  IMM^^^et  how  could 
j|tisome  da^here  must  be  an 
Incarnate  Wisdorrli^  Contrast  to  the  Incarnate  Vice,  a 
conqueror  and  destroyer  of  ii  ?  In  describing  Wisdom 
personified,  and  in  following  out  her  sweet  and^  high- 
souled  utterance,  the  teacher  unconsciously  to  himself 
becomes  a  prophet,  and  presents,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
faint  and  wavering  image  of  Him  who  of  God  was  to 
be  made  unto  men  Wisdom,  of  Hini  who  was  actually 
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.10  llvcli  cflncrci  .human  life  embodying  the   Divine 
Wisdom  as  completely  at  piany  poor  stained  human 
lives  have  embodied  the  unc|ivine  folly  of  vicc^     The 
description,  then,  is  an  adumbration  of  something  a«v 
yet  r^t  seen  or  fulfy  undw-stood ;  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  spoil  its  meaning  by  representing  it  as  more,  and 
by  attempting  to  press  the  details  in  explanation  of  the 
being  and  the  woFk  of  Christ.     We  shall  do  wisely  to 
look  at  the  whole  pictu^^  as  it  formed^itself  before  the 
eye  of  the  writer,  and^  abstain  from  introducing  into 
it  colours  or  shades  of  our  own.     Our  first  task  must 
be  to  follow  the  moveiyent  of  the  chapter  as  carefully 

as  possible.  v  .      . 

Wisdom,  unlik/the  vicious  woman  who  lurks  m  the 
•twilight  at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  contains  her 
lair,  stands  in  iiie  open  places  ;  she  makes  herself  as 
manifest  as  miy  be  by  occupying  some  elevated  posi- 
tion,^m  wfcA  her  ringing  voice  may  be  heard  down 
the  Irects  and  tip  the  cross-ways,  and  may  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  entering  the  city  gates  or 
the  doors  of  the  houses.     As  her  voice  is  strong  and 
clear,  so  her  words  are  full  and  rounded  ;  there  is  no 
whispering,   no  muttering,    no   dark   hint,   no  subtle 
incitement  to  secret  pleasures  ;  her  tone  is  breezy  and 
stirring  as  the  dawn;   there  is  something  about  it' 
which  makes  one  involuntarily  think  of  the  open  air, 
and  the  wide  sky,  and  the  great  works  of  God.»    There 
is  tfJoljeauty  of  goodness  in  all  that  she  says  ;  there  is 
the  charming  directness  and  openness  of  truth ;  she 
abhors  tortuous  and  obscure  ways ;  and  if  some  of  her 
sayings  seem  paradoxes  or  enigmas,  a  little  difficult 
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to  understand,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  hearer ;  to  a  j 

•  tortuous  mind  straight  things  appear  croolced ;  to  the  1 

ignorant  and  uninstructed  mind  the  eternal  laws  of 

God  appear  foolishness ;  but  all  thftt  she  says  is  plain 

to  one  who  understands,,  and  right  to  those  who  find 

knowledge.*    She  walks  always  in  a  certain  and  un' 

.  deviating  course— it  is  the  way  of  righteousness  and 

judgment — ^and  only  those  who  tread  the  same  path 

can  exjpect  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  she  says, 

or  to  appreciate  the  soundness  of  all  her  counsels.^ 

And  now  she  proclaims  the  grounds  on  which  she 

demands  the  aittention  of  men,  in  a  npble  appeal,  which 

rises  to  a  passionate  eloquence  and  deepens  in  [spiritual 

significance  as  it  advances.     Roughly  speaking»  this 

appeal -seems  to  fall  into  two  piarts:  from  ver.io  to 

Ver.  21  the  obvious  advant^es  of  obeying  her  voice  are 

declared,  but  at  ypr.  22  the  discourse  reaches  a  higher 

level,  arid  she  claims  obedience  because  of  her  essential 

nature  and  her  eternal  place  in  the  uniVer^  of  created 

things. 

In  the  first  paft  Wisdom  solemnly  stat^  her  Own 
value,  as  compared  with  the  valuables  which  men 
usually  covet— silver,  and  gold,  and  precious  stoneS. 
That  she  is  of  more  account  than  these,  appears  from 
the  fact  «that  they  are  but  parts  of  her  gifts.  In  her 
train  come  riches ;  but  they  differ  from  ordinary  riches 
in  being  durable;  her  faithful  followers  obtain  substan- 
tial wealth,  and  their  treasuries  insensibly  fill.'  To 
Aches  she  adds  honour,  a  crown  which  worldly  riches 
seldom  bring,  and,  what  is  better  still,  the  honour 
which  she  confers  is  associated  with  righteousness, 
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while  the  spurious  honour  which  is  commonly  ren-     , 
dered  to  riches,  being  conferred  without /any  moral 
implication>i&yievoidof  any  moral  appreciktion.*     But 
a^er  all,  she  herself  is  her  own  best  rewatd ;  the  pros- 
perity which  accomganies  her  seems  tilvial  compared 
with  the  desirableness   of   her    own   person.      Her 
^queenly  dwelling  is  prudence,  and  at/l^r  fouch  all  the  ^ 
charmed  regions  of  knowledge  and  diiiajvery  fly  open^.^^  i 
they  who  dwell  with  her  and  are  admitted  to  share  her   "^ 
secrets  find  the  fruit  and  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
life  incomparably  better  than  fine  gold  or  choice  silver. 
.  And  what  gives  to  her  entownients  theijr  peculiar  com-    • 
pleteness  is  that  she  requires  a  nigral  culture  to  go 
hand  in  haiid  with  mental  development;  and  leading 
her  djisciples  to  hate  evil,  and  to  avoid  the  arrogance 
and  the  pride  of  the  intellect^  she  rescues  knowledge 
from  becoming  a  mere  ban'ei^  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  kteps  it  always  iiM:ontact)  with  the  humanities  and 
with  life.     Indeed,  she  finds  it  one  gre^t  part  of  her 
mighty  task  to  instruct  the  rulers  of  men,  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  fulfilrilent  of  tlieir  i\gh  functions.     Her  queenlyf 
prerogative  she  shares  with  all  her  faiithful  followers. 
Since  Wisdom  is  the  actual  arbiter  of  human  life,  the 
wise  than  is,  as  the  Stoics  would  have  said,  a  king; 
nor  can  any  king  be  recogniied  or  tolerated  who  is  not 

■    ':W18e.      ■        ,-      ■■    .  ..  /    ■ 

And  ^1  thete  ^vantag;6s  of  wealth  and  honour, 
of  knowledge  an^  power,  and  righteousness,  are  put 
within- the  reach  of  every  one..  Wisdom  is  no  churl 
in  loving ;  she  loves  all  who  love  her.  She  does 
not  seek  to  withdraw  herself  from  men;  rather  she 
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chooses  the  places  and  the  ways  in  which  she  can  best 
attract  them.  Queenly  as  she  is,' she  condescends  to 
.  woo  them.  Her  invitations  are  general,  even  uni- 
VersaJ.  And  therefore  if  any  do  not  find  her,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  seek  he#;  if  any  do  not  share  in 
jhier  rich  gifts  and  graces,  it  is  because  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  claim  them.* 

But  now  we  pass  on  to  the  second  ground  of  appeal. 
Wisdom  unveils  herself,  discloses  her  origin,  shows  her 
heart,  stands  for  a  moment  on  her  high  celestial  throne, 
that  she  may  make  her  claims  upon  the  sons  of  msn 
more  irresistible.  She  was  the  first  creation  of  God;' 
Before  the  earth  issued  out  of  nothingite^s^^he  was 
there.  In  joyous  activity,  daily  full  of  delight,  sJHn&Vas 
beside  God,  as  an  architect,  in  the  forming  of  the  world. 
She  saw  the  great  earth  shaped  and  clothed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  mantle  of  itsflo^s,  and  made  musical  with 
the  sound  of  its  fountains.  She  saw  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  built  up  from  their  foundations.  She  saw  the 
formation  of  the  dry  land,  and  of  the  atoms  of  dust  mAch 
go  to  make  the  ground.'  She  saw  the  sky  spread  Qiit  as 
a  firm  vault  to  cover  the  earth ;  and  she  saw  God  when 


'  Prov.  viii.  17.  - 

•  Prov.  viii.  22,  There  is  unfortunately  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
nj5.  It  may  mean  either  "to  possess"  or  "to  create."  Cf.  Gen.  j^. 
xiv.  19,  22;  where  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  "Possessor  of  the  - 
earth  "  and  '.'Maker  of  the  earth."  that  the  word  might  be  rendered 
"got "  in  this  passage  is  evident  from  iv.  7,  where  it  is  employed ;  on  the 
other  haiid^  the  LXX.  renders  firrttre,  and  the  inuthor  of  £cclesiasticus 
evidently  took  it  in  this  sense;  cf.  L  4,  '^Wisdom  hath  been  created' 
before  all  things,  and  the  understanding  of  prudence  from  everlasting." 

In  Gen.  iv.  it  is  rendered"  gotten,"  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
joyful  mother  called  her  son  }^  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  created 
him  with  the  help  of  the  Lord.  ^ 
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«•  .  .  .  inH&hand 
"  He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared        _ 

In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
this  universe  and  all  created  tWngs.''^ 

She  sa^He  mighty  tides  of  the  ocean  restricted  to 
theii^  ji^lEted  cisterns,  and  the  firm  outlines  6f  the 
lan|'|]^as  their  impassable  barriers.'  And  this  very 
Wis^otiSS  who  thus  presided  over  the  formation  of  land, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  is  she  who  still  sports  with  God's 
fruitful  earth— yes,  sportSy  for  the  great  characteristic  of 
Wisdom  is  her  exultant  cheerfulness,  and  it  must  by  no 
means  be  supposed  that  the  foolish  and  the  wicked  have 
all  the  gaiety  and  mirth  as  their  own.'    THHs  Wisdom 


'  Milton,  PantrftM  X.«s<;^CaaS. 

*  Prov.  viii.  29.  It  is  hardly  ineosssary  to  point  out  that  the  language 
betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  those  focts  with  which  astronomy 
and  geology  have  made  us  familiar.  The  authenTputs  into  the  lips  of 
Wisdom  the  scientific  conceptions  of  his  oimi^ime,  when  the  earth 
was  regarded  as  a  flat  surface,  covered  by  a  solid  circular  vault,  in 
which  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  were  fixed.  The  "circle  upon  the 
flood"  is  probably  the  apparent  circle  which  is  suggested  to  the 
observer  by  the  horizon.  No  one  had  as  yet  dreamed  that  the  moun- 
tains were  thrown  up  by,  not  settled  in,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor 
was  it  diNBamed  that  the  bounds  of  the  sea  are  far  from  being  settled, 
but  subject  to  gradual  variations,  and  even  to  cataclysmal  changes. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  voyage  of  the  CA«/&«,gw  seems 
tohaveesteblished  beyond  question  that  the  great  outlines  of  land 
and  ocean  have  remained  approaumately  the  same  from  the  beginning. 
Ocean  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  or  the  work  of  the  coral-insect ; 
but. the  great  continents  and  all  contained  within  the  fringe  of  a 
thousand-fathom  depth  from  their  shores  have  remained  practically 
unaltered  despite  the  numerous  partial  upheavals  or  submergences. 

A  passage  so  full  of  spiritual  and  moral  significance,  and  yet  so 
entirely  untouched  by  what  are  to  us,  the  elementary  conclusions  of 
science,  should  furnish  a  valuable  criterion  in  estimating  what 'we  are 
to  underatand  by  the  Inspiration  of  suc|i  a  book  as  this. 
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is  she  too  who  finds  her  peculiar  deh'ght  with  the  sons 
■^of  men.  ..  ■-.  ",  ■ 

Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  men,  who  are  her  sons, 
ought  to  give  ear  to  her  counsels?  What  coiild  esta- 
blish a  stronger  clainx  for  attention  than  this  ancient 
origin,  tjhis  honourable  part  in  laying  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  this  special  interest  in  human 
life  from  the  beginning?  Raised  to  this  high  level, 
where  we  coipmand  £io  wide  a  prospect,  are  we  not 
forced  to  s6e  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  interest,  our  joy, 
to  come  as  humble  suitors  to  the  gates  of  Wisdom,  and 
there  to  watch,  and  wait,  and  seek  until  we  may  obtain 
admission?  Must  we  not  search  after  her,  when  in 
finding  her  we  find  life  and  obtain  favour  ^f  the  Lord  ? 
Can  we.  not  perceive  that  to  miss  her  is  to  miss  life,  to 
wrong  our  own  souls— to  hate  her  is  to  love  death? 
Evidently  her  eagerness  to  win  us  is  entirely  disin- 
terested ;  though  she  delights  in  us,  she  could  easily 
dispense  with  us ;  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  do  not 
delight  in  her,  though  we  constantly  turn  a  deaf  eaj:  to 
her,  and  refuse  to  walk  in  her  ways,  she  is  Indispensable 
■  to  us..    ■;■;  ■.;-  '  .■  ■ 

Such  a  passage  as  this  gives  rise  to  many  reflections, 
and  the  longer  we  meditate  upon  it  the  more  rich  and 
suggestive  it  appears.  Let  i;s  try  to  follow  out  some 
of  the  thoughts  which  readily  present  themselves,  and 
especially  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  verses  which 
may  be  described  as  the  poem  of  creation. 

First  of  all,  here  is  the  noble  idea  which  overturns 
JOt  a  touch  all  mythological  speculations  about  the 
origin  of  things— an  idea  which  is  in  deep  harmony 
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wHh  all  the  best "  knowledge  of  our  own  time — that 
there  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
the  Creator  is  not  a  blind  Force,  but  an  Intelligent  Being 
whose  first  creation  is  wisdom.  He  is  the  origin  of  a 
Law  by  which  He  means  to  bind  Himself;  arbitrariness 
finds  no  place  in  His  counsels ;  accident  has  no  part 
m  His  works ;  in  Wisdom  hath  He  formed  them  all.  In 
all  heathen  conceptions  of  creation  caprice  is  supreme, 
law  has  no  place,  blind  force  works  in  this  way  or 
that,  either  by  the  compulsion  of  a  Necessity  which  is 
stronger  than  the  gods,  or  by  freaks  and  whims  of  the 
gods  which  would  be  contemptible  even  irt^^en.  But 
here  is  the  clea,r  recognition  of  the  principle  1t|iat  God's 
Law  is  a  law  also  to  Himself,  and  that  His  law  is 
wisdom.  He  creates  the  world  as  an  outcome  of  His 
own  wise  and  holy  design,  so  that  "nothing  walks  with 
aimless  feet."  It  is  on  this  theological  conception  that 
the  possibility  of  science  depends.  \Until  the  uni^isrse 
is  recognized  as  an  ordered  and  intelligible  system  the 
ordered  and  intelligent  study  of  it  cannot  ^begin.  As 
long  as  the  arbitrary  aiid  fortuitous  are  supposed  to 
hold  sway  inquiry  is  paralyzed  at  its  startiiig-point. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution^  which  scientific  men  are  almost  unanimous 
in  accepting,  iis  inconsistent  with  this  idea  of  Creation. 
By  this  doctrine  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  appa^^ 
rently  disordered  collision  of  forces,  and  the  struggle 
for  existence,  out  of  which  the  order  and  progress  of 
life  are  educed,  and  it  is  hastily  assumed  that  a  Wise 
Intelligence  would  not.  work  in  this  way,  but  would 
exhibit  more  economy  of  resources,  more  simplicity  and 
directness  of  method,  and  more  irievitableness  of  result. 
But  may  we.  not  say  that  the  apparent  fortuitoushesSt 
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^  with  "which  the;  results  are;^hieved   is  the  clearest 

,    evi^eitce  of  the  wise  purpose  Which  orders  an^  directs 
'v/Vthe  process?  for  about  the  results  there  can  be  no 

.  question ;  order,  beauty,  fitness  everywhere  prevail ;  life 
emerges  from  the  inorganic,  thought  from  life,  morality 
and  religion  from  thought.  The  more  our  attention  is 
called  to  tlie  apparently  accidental  steps  by  which  these 
results  are  reached,  the  more  persuaded  must  we  become 
that  a  great  and  a  "wise  law  Was  at  work,  that  by  the 
side  of  the  Creator,  as  a  master  workman,  was  Wisdom 
from  the  beginning.  Such  a  passage  as  this,  then,- 
prepares  the  way  for  all  science,  gnd  furnishes  the  ti'ue 
conceptions  without  which  science  would  Ibe  sterile.     It 

-  takes  us  at  a  step  out  of  a'  pagan  into  ^,  .Uiily  religious 
mode  of  thinking ;  it  leads  us  out  of  the^^ty  regions 

'■>  of  sil^perstition  to  the  luminous  threshold  of  the  House 
~  of  Knowledge.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  many 
scie^flc  facts  which  are  known  to  us  were  not  known 
to^e  writer;  and  this  may  raise  a-prejudice  against 
our  book  in  those  minds  which  can  tolerate  no  thought 
except  that  of  the  present  generation,  and  appreciate 
no"  knowledge  which  is  not,  as  it  were;  brought  up  to 
date;  but  the  fruitful  conception  is  here,  here  is  the 
right  way  of  regarding  the  univense^  here  the  prepariation 

'     feif  all  science.  l1-/    N^ 

.And  now  to  advance  to  another  idea  .which  is  im- 
plied in  the  passage,  the  idea  that' jn  tbe  very  con- 
ception of  th^  universe  human  life  was  contemplated, 
a|id  regarded  with  a  peculiar  delight  by  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  place  which  Man  occupies  in  creation  has 
beeni  variously  estimated  in  different  religious  systems 
and  by.  different  \religib\^  thinkers.'  Sometimes  he, 
has   been  regarded  as  tl)  centre  of  all  things,  the 
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qreature  for  whom  all  things  exist.     Then  a  reaction 
has  ^t  in,  and  he  has  been  treated  as  a  very  insignifi- 
cant and  ipossibly  transient  phenomenon  in  the  order  of 
things,    it  is  characteristic  of  the  Bible  that  it  presents 
a  b£llanced  view  of  this  question,  avoiding  extremes  in 
both  directions.      On  the  one  hand,  it  very  clearly 
recognizes  that  man  is  a  part  of  the  creation,  that  he 
belongs  to  it  because  he  springs  ottt  of  it,  and  riilcs 
over  it  only  in  so  far  as  he  conforms  to  it;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  clearly  insists  on  that  relation  between 
man  and  his  Creator  which  is  hinted  at  here.     Man  is 
always  implicitly  connected  with  God  by  some  half- 
divine  mediator.     The  Wisdom  of  God  watches  with 
an  unmoved  heart  the  growth  of  the  physical  world, 
but  into  her  Contemplation  of  mankind  there  enters 
a  peculiar  delifcht    There  is  that  in  mai^  which  can 
listen  to  her  appeals,  can  listen  and  respond.     He  is 
capable  of  rising  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  she 
looks  out  upon  the  world,  and  can  even  see  himself  in 
tKe^ight  in  which  she  sees  him.     In  a  word,  man,  with 
all  his  insignificance,  has  a  sublime  possibility  in  him, 
the  possibility  of  becoming  like  God ;  in  this  he  stands 
quite  alone  among  created  things;  it  is  this  whieh 
gives  him  his  pre-eminence.    Thus  our  passage,  while 
it  does  not  for  a  moment  imply  that  the  material 
univeree  was  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  or  that  man 
iii  himself  can  claim  al  superiority  over  the  other  crea- 
tures of  the  earth-— and  so  far  takes  a  view  which  is 
very  popular  with  scientific.  mei^---yet  parts  company 
with  the  philosophy  of  materialism  in  claiming  for  man 
a  place  ^together  unique,  because  he  has  within  him 
the  possibility  of  being  linked  to  God  by  means  of  the 
Wisdom  of  God.       ,  ' 
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And  now  we  may  notice  another  implication  of  the 
passage.  While  Wisdom  celebrates  her  high  prerogative 
as  the  first-born  of  the  Creator  and  the  instrument  of 
the  creation,  and  urges  upon  men  as  parts  of  the  creation 
the  observance  of  the  Moral  Law,  she  is  implicitly 
teaching  the  great  truth  which  men  have  been  so  slow 
to  grasp,  that  the  law  of  practical  righteousness  is  of 
a  piece  "with  the  very  laws  of  creation.  To  put  it  in 
iinother  form,  the  rules  of  right  conduct  are  really  the 
rules  of  the  universe  applied  to  human  life.  Laws  of 
nature,  as  they  are  called,  and  laws  of  morality  have  ' 
their  origin  iii  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  are  interpreted  . 
to  us  by  one  and  the  same  Wisdom.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  all  if  we  could  understand  how  far-reaching  this 
great  truth  is,  and  an  intelligent  study  of  this  passage 
certainly  helps  us  to  understand  it.  None  of  us,  in  our 
wildest  moments,  think  of  pitting  ourselves  against  the 
laws  of  nature.  We  do  not  murmur  against  the  law' 
of  gravitation ;  we  scrupulously  conform  to  it  so  far  as 
we  can,  knowing  that  if  we  do  not  It  will  be  the  woi*se 
f6r  us.  When  heavy  seas  are  breaking,  and  the  spirit 
,of  the  winds  is  let  loose,  we  do  not  venture  on  the 
waves  in  a  small,  open  boat,  or  if  we  dp,  we  accept  the 
consequences  without  complaint  But  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  thie  moral  law  we  entertain  some  idea  that 
it  is  elastic  and  uncertain,  that  its  requirements  may  be 
complied  with  or"  not 'at  pleasure,  and  that  vre  may 
violate  its  eternal  principles  without  any  serious  loss  or 
injury.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Law  is  r€ne!^  The  only 
difference  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the  natural 
laws,  applying  to  inanimate  objects  or  to  creatures 
'which  enjoy  no  freedom  of  moral  life,  are  necessarily 
obeyed,  the  moral  rules  apply,  to  conscious  reasoning 
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creattire«,  who,  possessed  of  freedom,  arc  able  to  choose 
whether  they  will  obey  the  law  or  not.  Yes,  the  Law  is 
one,  and  breaches  ot  the  Law  are  punished  inevitably 
both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  sphere.  This 
same  Wisdom,  to  which  "wickedness  is  an  abomination," 

and  which  therefore  exhorts  the  sons  of  men  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness,  is  the  great  principle  which 
ordered  th^  physical  universe  and  stamped  upon  it 
those  laws  of  uniformity  and  inevitableneas  which 
Science  delights  to  record  and  to  illustrate. 

But  when  we  notice  how  the  Wisdom  who  is  here 
speaking  is  at  once  the  mouthpiece  of  the  laws  which 
underlie  tl^e  whole  creation ,  and  of  the  laws  which 
govern  thd  moral  life,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  hoW  this 
passage  becomes  a   foreshadowing  of  khat  wonderful 
Being  whl  of  God  is  made  unto  us  Wisdom  as  well  as 
Righteousness.    Or,  to  put  it  in  a  slightly  diflferent  way, 
we  are  able  to  perceive  how  this  passage  is  a  faint  and 
imperfect  glimpse  into  the  nature  and  the  work  of  Him 
whom  in  New  Testament  phraseology  we  call  the  Son  ' 
of  God— faint  and  imperfect,   because  this  Wisdom, 
although  represented  as  speaking,   is    still    only    an 
abstraction,  a  persbniacation,  and  her  relation  both  to 
.  God  and  to  man  is  described  in  very  vague  and  indefinite 
language ;  and  yet,  though  faint  and  imperfect,   very 
true  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  recognizes  with  wonderful 
distinctness  the  three  truths  which  we  have  just  been 
qpnsidering,  truths  that  have  become  Juminous  for  us 
in  Christ ;  it  recognizes,  75rs/(v,  that  the  world  was  the 
creation  of  Wisdom,  of  Reason,  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
New  Testament  term,  of  the  Word;- it  recognizes, 
•secondly,  that  the  thought  of  Man  was  contained  in  the 
'very  thought  of  creation,  and  that  jnan  was  related  in 
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a  direct  and  unique  way  with  the  Creator;  lastly,  it 
recognizes  that  goodness  lies  at  the  very  root  of  creation, 
ind  that  therefore  natural  law  when  applied  tp  human, 
life  is  a  demand  fof  righteousness.  .. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  glimpse,  this 
adumbration  of  a  great  truth,  which  was  only  to  become 
quite  clear  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  was  advanced  a 
little  in  clearness  and  completeness  by  a  book  which  i8^ 
not  generally  considered  to  be  inspired,  the  so-called  ^^ 
book  of  Wisdom,  in  a  passage  which  must  be  quoted.  '^'' ' 
"For  she  [i.e.  \yisdom]  Is  a  breath  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  jnto 
her.     For  she    is  the   brightness  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  image  of   His\,goodnesa     And  being  but  one, 
she  can  do  all  things.;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she 
.^.maketh  all  things  new;  and  in  all  ages  entering  into 
Sv^holy  souls,  she   maketh   them  friends    of   God    and 
prophets.     For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth 
with  Wisdom..    I^or  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun, 
and  above  all  the  order  of  stars ;  being  compared  with 
tV  light,  she  is  found  before  it."» 

In  this  passage  Wisdom  is  still  a  mere  impersona- 
tion, but  the  language  employed  is  evidently  very  near 
to  that  which  the  New  Testament  applies  to  Christ.  - 
TOen  Philo  came  to  treat  of  the  idea,  and  wished  to 

'  Wisdom  vii.  25-29.  The  book  of  Wisdom,  a  work  of  the  second 
century  ac,  at  one  time  had  a  place  in  the  canon,  and  owes  its 
exclusion,  in  all  probability,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  Greek; 
as  there  was  no  Hebrew  original,  it  was  evident  that  Solomon  was 
not  the  author.  But  the  use  which  the  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews 
makes  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  may  suggest  how  very  un- 
necessary  the  exclusion  from  the  canon  was, 
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•dcwribTthis  intermediate  being  between  God  and  man,  _ 

V-liKc  employed  another  term  ;  changing  the  feminine  bto 

Vithe  masculine,   he  .poke  of  it  as  the  Logo..     And 

'  7  thi.  expre.8ionU.  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 

:.■    -describing  the  Eternal  Son   before  H^^ec^me  flesh  ; 

the  Word  of  the  fuller  revelation  i.  the  Wisdom  of  the 

Proverbs.  \  .  ^. 

How- far  Christ  reco^ized   in  this  impersonation 
of  our  book  a  description  or  representation  of  Himself 
it  is  impossible  to  say.     It  is  certain  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  defending  His  action  against  the  charges 
of  the  Pharisees,   He  declared,  "Wisdom  is  jusUfied 
'  6f  her  children,"'  a  defence  which  c^n  be  most  simply 
explained  by  supposing  that  Wisdom  stands  for  IW 
°   self.     It  is  certain,  too.  that  He  spoke  of  His  own  pre- 
existence,"  and  that  the  Evangelist  assigns  to  Him  in 
that  life  before  the  Incarnation  a  position  not  unlike 
that  which  is  attributed  to  Wisdom  in  our  passage : 
<^AU  things  were  made  by  Him;  and  without    Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been    made.  .  .  . 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  ha  h 
declared   Him."»    But  whether   our  Lord    expressly 
acknowledged   the   forecast  of  Himself  which  is  con- 
>       tained  in  the  passage  or  not,  we  <=f"^<^  ^^*^^"^ 
with  joy  and  wonder  how  strikingly  all  that  is  best 
'in  the  utterance  and  in  the  delineation  of  Wisdom  is 
produced,  concrete,  tangible,  real,  in  Him.    ^ 

He  like  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  appears 
in  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  appeals  to  them,  invites 
them  with  large,  open-armed  generosii^r.     //is_voic^ 


»  Luke  vu.  35;  Matt.  xi.  19- 

•  John  i.  3t  »8- 


»  John  viii.  58. 
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Is  to  the  sons  of  men.  He,  llkfc  Wisdom,  con-^ny  with 
absolute  truth,  "All  the  words  of  My  m6uth  arc  in 
righteousness  ;  there  is  nothing  croolced  or  perverse 
in  them."  He  too  could  speak  of  Ifis  teaching  as 
"plain  and  right,"  and  couici  with  simple  literalness 
declare  that  His  words  were  more  precious  than  gold, 
while  obedience  to  Him  would  cause  men  "  to  inherit 
substance."  With  what  force  He  might  claim  that 
even  kings  rule  by  Him  we  shall  only  know  when 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  become  His  in  their 
integrity;  but  we  can  see  at  once  how  appropriate 
in  His  lips  is  the  beautiful  saying,  "I  love  them  thai 
love  Me,  and  those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me." 

With  equal  suitability  might  He,  the  First-born  of  all 
creation,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  use  the 
sublime  language  which  follows.  And  He  too  could 
say  that  His  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men.  Yes, 
how  much  that  means  to  us  I  If  His  delight  had  not 
been  with  us,  how  could  ours  ever  havM»een  with* 
Him  ?  What  a  new  meaning  irradiates  every  human 
being  when  we  realise  that  with  him,  with  Her,  is  the 
delight  of  the  Son  of  God  !  What  a  revelation  lies 
in  the  fact,  a  revelation  of  what  man  was  by  his  origin, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  what  he  may  bei  in 
the  last  event,  brought  to  "  the  fulness  of  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  Christ."  We  mu^t  not  speak  as  if 
He  delights  in  us  because  He  has  redeemed  us;  no, 
He  redeemed  us  because  He  delighted  in  us.  Is  not 
this  a  ground  on  which  He  may  appeal  to  us,  '/Now 
therefore,  my  sons,  hearken  untb  Me;  for  blessed 
are  they  that  keep  My  Ways  "  ?  Aiid  can  we  not  say 
to  Him  with  a  fervour  which  the  cold  abstraction  of 
Wisdom  could  not  possibly  excite,  "  We  would  watch 
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daily  at  Thy  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  Thy  doors. 
For  when  we  find  Thee  we  find  life  and  obtain 
favour  of  the  tord.  When  we  sin  against  Thee  we 
wrong  .our  own  souls;  wl^en  w^  hate  Thee  we  love 

death"?  ']'' 

Yes,  in  place  Of  this  atacifcnt  Wisdom,  which,  stately 
and  lovely  as  she  is,  remains  always  a  little  intangible 
and  unapproachable,  Christ  is  made  unto  us  Wisdom, 
and  He  speaks  to  us  the  old  words  with  a  deeper  , 
meaning,  and  new  words  which  none  but  He  could 
ever  speak.  ;  .  .'     _,  ;      .      , 
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TIVO  VOICES  IN  THE  HIGH  PLACES  OF  THE  CITY. 

Ch.    IX.,   Vy.    14  WITH   3,   AND    16  WITH  4. 

..""'■'■'.■■•■  ■       -■     ..■         ■       -  ..    ■■>' 

AFTER  the  lengthened  contrast  between  the  vicious 
.  woman  and  Wisdom  in  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.,  the 
introduction  of  the  book  closes  with  a  little  picture 
whiclr-is  intended  to  repeat  and'^sOm  up  all  that  has 
gone  before.  It  is  a  peroration^  simple,  graphic,  ^nd 
beautiful.  ■'.:-.■''■'.■■.■■■■"■■;-■.,  ^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  competition  between  Wisdom  and 
Folly,  between  Righteousness  and  Sin,  between  Virtue 
and  Vice;  and  the  alluremejQts  of  the  two  are  disposed  in 
an  intentional  parallelism;  the  colouring  and  arrange- 
ment are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  becomes  incredible  how 
any  sensible  person,  or  for  that  matter  even  the  simple 
himself;  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  between  the  noble 
form  of  Wisdom  and  the  meretricious  attractions  of 
Folly.  The  two  voices  are  heard  in  the  high  places  of 
the  city ;  each  of  them  invites  the  passers-by,  especially 
the  simple  apd  unsophisticated— the  one  into  her 
fair  palace,  the  other  into  her  folul  and  deadly  house. 
The  words  of  thdr  invitation  are  very  similar:  "Whoso 
is  simple,  let  hiin  turn  in  hither:  as  for  h^n  that 
is  void  of  understanding,  she  saith  to  him;"  but  how 
different  is  the  burden  of  the  two  messages  !    Wisdom 
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offers  life,  but  is  sUent  about  enjoyment;  Epily  offers 
enjoyment,  but  says  nothing  of  the.  death  which  must 

surely  ensue.*  .  .,.    «  1 

First  of  all  w6  will  give  our  attention  to  the  Palace 
of  Wisdom  and  t^^p  voices  which  issue  from  it,  and  then 
we  will  note  for  the  last  time  the  features  and  the  arts 

of  Mistress  Folly.  .  .  « W  -u- 

The  Palace  of  Wisdom  is  very  attractive ;  well  built 
and  well  fumished,if  rings  with  the  sounds  of  hospitality ; 
and,  with  its  open, colonnades,  it  seems  of  itself  to  invite 
all  passers-by  to  enter  in  as  guests.  It  is  reared  upon 
severe  well-hewn  marble  pillars,  in  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  the  entrance  side  left  wide  opien.*.  This  is  no 
shifting  tent  or  tottering  hut,  but  an  eternal  mansion, 
that  lacks  nothing  of  stability,  or  completeness,  or 
beauty.  Through  the  spacious  doorways  may  be  seen 
the  great  courtyard,  in  which  appear  the  preparations 
for  a  perpetual  feast.  The  beasts  are  kill«i  and 
dressed;  the  wine  stands  ire  tall  flagons  ready  mixed 
for  drinking ;  the  tables  are  spread  and  deckoi*-  ^AU 
is  open,  generous,  large,  a  contrast  to  that  unhallowed 
private  supper  to  which  the  unwary  youth  was  invited 

'  Cf.  for  this  contrast  betwreen  the  two  xxiii.  26-28,  yir|iere  Wisdom 
speaks,  and  expressly  warns  against  her  rival.      :      S-  . 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  house  is  that  of  »n  open  courtyard, 
surrounded  with  apartments,  the  general  roof  supported  on  the  pillars 
thus 
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bjr  his  seducer.*  There  are  no  secret  cfhambers,  no 
twilight  suggestions  and  insinuations :  Ihe  broad  light 
shines  over  all ;  there  is  a  promise  of  social  joy;  it 
seetns  that  they  will  be  blessed  who  sit  down  together 
at  this  board.  And  now  the  beautiful  owner  of  the 
palace  has  sent  forth  her  maidens  into  the  public  ways 
of  the  city :  theirs  is  a  gracious  errand ;  they  are  not 
to  chide-  with  sour  and  censorious  rebukes,  but  they 
are  to  invite  with  winning  friendliness;  they  are  to  offer 
this  rare  repast>  which  is  now  ready,  to  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  their  need  of  it.  "Come, 
eat  ye  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I 
have  mingled.'^'  "     -        ' 

We' were  led  to  inquire  in  the  last  chapter  how  far 
our  Lord  identified  Himself  with  the  hypostatic 
Wisdom  who  wais  speaking  there,  and  we  were  left 
in  some  doubt  whether  He  ever  consciously  admitted 
the  identity ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  tnattei*  of  doubt  that 
this  pas?age  was  before  His  mind  when  He  spoke  His 
parable  of  the  Vi^ding  Feast'  Andjthe  connection  is 
still  more  apparent  when  we  look  at  me  Grieek  version 
of  the  LXX.,  and  notice  that  the  clause  "sent  forth  her 
bond-servants"  is  pfecisely  the  same  in  Prov.  ix.  3  and 
in  Matt  xxii.  3.  Here,  at  any  rate,  Jesus,  who  describes 
Himself  as  "a  certain  king,"  quite  definitely  Occupies 
the  place  Of  thie  ancient  Wisdom  in-  the  book  of 
"  Proverbs,  and: the  language  which  in  this  parage  she 
employs  He,  as  we  shall  see,  in  many  slight  particulars 
made  His  own.  -    ^     ,•'''-. 

Yes,'l>ur  Lord,  the  Wisdom  Indarnate,  has  glorious 
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is  to  call  mankind  to  a  great  feast ;  the  "bread  and  the 
wine "  are  prepared ;  the  sacrifice  which  furnishes  thd 
meat  is  slain.    His  messengers  are  not  commissioned   . 
with  a  mournful  or  a  condemnatory  proclamation,  but 
with  good  tidings  which  they  are  to  publish  in  the  hi^h 
places.     His  word  is  always,  Come.     His  desire  is  that 
men  should  live,  and  therefore  He  calls  them  into  the 
way  Of  understanding.^     If  a  man  lacks  wisdom  if  he 
recognizes  his  ignorance,  his  frailty,  his  folly,  if  he  is 
at  any  rate  wise  enough  to  know  that  he  is  foolish,  well  ^ 
enough  to  know  that  he  is  sick,  righteous  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  sinful,  let  him  apRjroach  this  noble 
mansion  with  its  lordly  feast.    Here>  bread  which  is 
meat  indeed;  here  is  wine  which  is  life-giving,  the  fruit 
of  the  Vine  which  God  has  planted.  ,  ^^^^^ 

But  now  we  are  to  note  that  the  invitation  of  Wisdom^ 
is  addressed  only  to  the  simple,  not  to  the  scomer." 
She  lets  the  scorner  pass  by>  because  a  word  to  him 
would  recoil  only  in  shame  on  herself,  bringing  a  blush  to 
her  queenly  face,  and  would  add  to  the  scorner's  wicked- 
ness l^  ^increasing  his  hatred  of  her.    Her  reproof 
would  not  benefit  him,  but  it  would  bring  a  blot  upon 
herself,  it  would  exhibit  her  as  ineffectual  and  helpless. 
The  bitter  words  of  a  scorner  can  make  wisdom  appear 
*  foolish,  and  cover  virtue  with  a  confusion  which  should 
-belong  only  to  vice.    "Speak  not  in  the  hearing  of  a 
fool;  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy  words.^ 
Indeed,  there  is  no  character  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the 
scorner ;  there  proceeds  from  him,as  it  were,  a  fierce 
blast,  which  blows  away  aU  the  approaches  which  gw>d- 
ness  makes  to  him.    Reproof  cannot  come  near  ht^; 


'  Prov.  i».  6. 
»  Prov.  ix.  7. 


»  Prov.  xitiii.  9- 
♦  Prov.  xiii.  i. 
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he  cannot  find  wisdom,  though  he  seek  it;^  and  as  a 

matter  of  fact,. he  never  seeks  it."    If  one  attempts  to 

punish  him  it  can  only  be  with  the  hope  that  others 

,   may  benefit  by  the 'example;   it  will  have  no  effect 

Vpon  him.'    To  be  rid  of  him, must  be  the  desire  of 

^  ,  every  wise  man,  for  he  ig  an  abomination  to  all,*  ^nd 

with  his  departure  contentiota  disappears.*    They  that 

scoflF.at  things  holyj  and  scorn  the  Divine'Power,  must 

be  left  to  themselves  until  the  beginnings  of  wisdom 

appear  in  them— the  first  sense  of  fear  that  there  is  a 

God  who-may.not  be  mocked,  th^  first  recognition  that 

'       there  is  a  sanctity  which  they  would  do  well  at  all 

events  fo  reverence.    There  must  be  a  little  wisdom  in 

.^         the  heart  before  a  man  can  enter  the  Palace  of  Wisdom ; 

''[       there  must  be  a  humbling;  a  self-mistrust,  a  difiident 

,  ^   . '  mis^ving  beford  the  scorner  will  give^heed  to  her 

*i    *  invitation*      '"       :/> 

/There  is  an  echo  of  this  solemn  truth  in  more  than 
ofte  laying  of  the  Lord -s.  He  too  cautiondl  His 
disciples;against  casting  their  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
they  should  trample  the  pearls  undJer  their  feet^  and 
t.um  to  rend  those  who  were  foolish  enough  to  offer 
them  such  treasure.'  Men  must  oflten  be.taught  in  the 
stern  school  df  Experience,  before  they  can  jnatriculate- 
in  the  reasonable  college  of  WiiSKlbm.  It  is  not  good  to 
give,  tl^at  which  jls  holy  to  dogs,  nor  to  display  the 
sanctities  of  religion  to  tiiose  who  will  only  pi^t  them  to 
an  ot)en  shame.  .  Wheire  we  follow  our  own  way  instead 
of  the  LordV,  and  insist  on  offing  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  scomers,  wq  are  noC  acting  aceoirding 
to  |)ie  dictates  of  Wisdom,  we  get  a  blot  for  that  good*-' 

^^— — ■-    ^    '     ••"    ■— «..i.^.i.  .;,    -,  •    •  . — : — 1_ —     ...  ■'—-   --: — 

'  Prov.  »^.  &\       •  Prov.  xix.  25. 
?  Prov.  XV.  12.  \   *  Prby.  xxiv.  9. 


*  Pittv.  xxii.  ta  , 
0  Mifitt.  vii.  6. 
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ness  which  we  so  rishiy  offeiV  and  often  are  needlessly 
rent  by  those  ^hom  We  meant  to  ?^ve,  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  only  one  side  of  a  truth,  and  our  Lord  presented 
with  equal  fulness  the  other  side;  it  was  from  Him  we 
learnt  how  the  scorner  himself,  who  cannot  be  won  by  v 
reproof,  can  sometimes  be  won  by  love  ;  but  our  Lord 
thought  it  worth  whik  to  state  this  side  of  the  truth, 
and  so  for  to  make  thik  utterance  of  th^  ancient  Wisdom^ 

■  His  own.- '■;■''■■ -.■^.■"•"•:..':J    ■'■'-l-'--'       ■./        -'■■'  , -■■;<;■- ■ 
Again,  how  constantly  He  insisted  on  ^e  mysterious  -<l 
fact  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,-  and  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  what  he  hath,  precisely  m 
the  spirit  of  this  saying:  " Give  instruction  to  a  wise^ 
man,  an^he  1)^11  be  yet  wiser :  teach  a  righteous  man,    v 
andhe  wiU  inlrease  in  learning."^    The  entrance  intaf 
the  kingltem,^  into  the  house  of  Wisdom,  i^^>y 
humility;'    Except  a  man  turriVand  become  as  a  little 
child,  he  cannot  enter.     Wisdohi  is  only  justified  of  her   - 
.children:  until  the  heart  is  humble  it  cannot  even  begin 
'  to  be  wise ;  although  it  may  seem  to  possess  a  great 

sd^al,  an  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  new  beginning 
must  be  made— that  beginning  which  is  found  in  the  fe^r 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  knowledge  of.  the  Holy  One.'  " 
The  closinjg  words  in  the  invitation  of  Wisdom  are 

•  entirely  aj^propriate  in  the  lips  of  J«sus,  and,  indeed, 
only  in  His  lips  coul4  they  be  accepted, in  their  fullest 
signification.  There;  is  a  limited-  sense  in  which  all 
'wisdom  is  favourable'to  long  life,  as  we  saw  irf  chap,  iii., 

'    but  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  too,  that  the  wise  perish 
..even  as  the  fool ;  one  event  happens  to  them  both,  and 

' , sf ■ — 

«  Prov.  ix.  9:    Cf.  xvfi,  is,  "  The  heart  of  the  prudent  getteth  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  ear  of  the  wise  seeketh  knowledge." 

<  *  Prov.  ix.  LO.  '       .    . 

'  *\ 
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there  appears  to  be  no  difference.  But  the  Incarnate 
Wisdom,  Jesps  Christ,  was  able  to  ;Bay  with  a  broad 
literalness,  "By  Me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied,  and 
the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  incfeased."  With  Him 
the  outlook  widened^  He  could  speak  of  a  new  life,  of 
raising  men  up  at  the  last-day ;  Hecould  for  the  first 
time  give  a  solution  to  that  constant  enigma  which  has 
puzzled  men  from  the  beginning.  How  is  it  that  Wisdom 
promises  life,  and  yet  often  requires  that  her  children 
should  die  ?.  how  is  it,  that  the  best  and  .wisest  have 
often  chosen  death,  and  so  to  all  appearance  have 
robbed  the  world  of  their  goodness  and  their  wisdom  ? 
He  could  give  the  answer  in  the  glqrious  truth  of  the 
Resurrection ;  aiid  so,  in  calling  men  to  die  for  Him, 
asdfle  often  does,  He  can  in  the  veiy  moment  of  their 
death  say  to  them  with  tf  fulness  of  meaning,  *'  By  Me 
thjr  days  shall  be  multiplied^  and  the  years  of  thy  life 
shall  be  increased.".  /  / 

And  then  how  entirely  is  it  in  harmony  with  all  His 
teaching  to  emphasize  to  tlie  utmost  the  individual 
choice  and  the  individual  responsibility.  "If  thoiiart 
wise,-thou  art  wise  for  Uiyself :  and  if  thou  scornest, 
thou  alone  shalt  btar  it''  There  can  be  no  progress, 
^indeed  no  beginning,  in  the  spiritual  life,  until  this 
altitude  of  personal  isolation  is  understood.  It  is  the 
mt  result  of  .truie  religion  that  we  live  in  others;  but  , 
it  is  the  first  that  we  liye  in  ourselves ;  and  until  we 
have  learnt  to  live  in  ourselves  w<:  can  be  of  no  use  by 
living  in  others:  UnUI  the  iiidiyidual  soiil  is  dealt  with, 
until  it  has  understood  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it,  and  met  them,  it  is  in  no  position  to  take  its 
rigjitful  place  as  a  lively  stone  in  t"he  temple  of  God,  or 
as  » living  member  in  the  body  of  Christ.    Yes,  realize 
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this  searching  assurance  of  Wisdom,  itu^  say,  rathfer,    ; 
of  Christ :  if  you  are  like  the  wise  Virgins  m  the  parable, 
it  is  for  your  own  everlasting  good;  yon  shall  enter 
into  the  hall  iSvith  the  Bridegroom  ;  but  if  jrou  are  like 
the  foolish'  virgins,  no  wisdom  of  the  wise  can  avail, 
you  no  vicarious  light  will  serve  for  your  lamps;  for 
you  there  must  be  the  personal  humiliation  ajid  sorrow  / 
of  the  l^ord's  "  I  know  you  not."  - ; 

If  with  scornful  indifference  to  your  high'  trust  as  a 
servant  of  the  Master  you  hidp  ypur  talent,  and  justify 
your  conduct  to  yourself  by  pleading  that  the  Master  is 
a  hard  man,  that  scorn  must  recoil  upon  your  own 
head ;  so  far  from  the  enlarged  wealth  of  the  othera 
coming  to  meet  your  deficiencies, -the  misused .  trifle 
which  you  still  retain  will  be  taken  fro|n  ]|rou  and  given 
to  them.    Menhav|  sometimas  favoured  the-notion  that 
"it  is  possible  to  spend  a  life  of  scornful  indifference  to 
God  and  alj  Hi^  holy  commandments,  a  life  of  arrogant 
^  self-seeking  and  bitter  contempt   for  all   His    other^ 
creatures;  and  yet  to  find  oneself  at  the  end  entirely 
purged  of  one's  contempt,  and  on  precisely  equal  terms 
with  aU  pious  and  humble  hearts;  but  against  this 
notion  Wisdom  loudly  exclaims ;  it  is  the  notion  o|^  Folly, 
and  so  far  fromjredeeming  the  folly,  it  is  Folly's  worst 
condemnation;  for  surely  Conscience  and  Reason,  the 
heart  and  the  head,  might  tell  us-  that  it  is  false;  and 
all  that  is  sanest  and  wisest  in  us  concurs  in  V»e  dirept 
andsimple  assurance,,  «K  thou  scornest,  thou  alone 

,    Shalt  bear  it,"  ^  ,  •         r 

Such  is  the  invitation,  and  such  the.  warning,  of 

Wisdom;  suih  is  the  invitation,  and  such  the  warning,  of 

Christ    Leav^  off,' ye  simple  oijes,  and  live.    After  all, 

roost  of  us  ^re  not  scomers,  but  only  very  foolish,  easily 
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da2zled  with  false  lights,  eas^ily  misled  with  smooth 
utterances  which  happen  to  chime  in  with  our  own 
ignorant  prejudices,  easily  seduced  into  by-^paths  which, 
in  quiet  moments  we  readily  acknowledge  to  be  sinful ; 
and  huFtful.  The  scorners  are  but  a  few.;  the  simple 
ones  aremany.  Here  is  this  gracious  voice  appealing 
to  the  simple  ones,  and  with  $)  winsome  liberality 
inviting  them  to  thci  feast  of  Wisdom, 

At  theclose  of  ver.  I2  t^e  LXX.  give  a  very  interesting 
addition,  which  was/probably  translated  from  a  Hebrew 
original  It  seems  to  have  been  before  our  Lord's 
mind  when  He  drew  the  description  of  the -unclean  spirit 
walking  througli/ waterless  places,  seeking  I'est  and 
finding  none.*  The  passage  is  a  figurative  delineation 
6f  the  evils  which  result  from ymakinjg  shams  and 
Insincerities  the  support  of  life,  in  place  of  the  unfailing 
sureness  and  available  strength  of  Wisdom ;  it  may  be 
rendered  thus :  "  He  who  makes  falsehood  his  support  <t 
shepherds  the  winds,  and  will  find  Himself  pursuing 
birds  on  the  wing ;  for  it  means  leaving  the  paths  of 
his  own  vineyard,  and  wandering  over  .the  borders  of 
his  own  husbandry ;  it  means  walking  through  a  water- 
less wilderness,  over  land  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
thirsty;  he  gathers  in  his  hands  fruitlessness."  What 
a  contrast  to  the  spacious  halls  and  the  bountiful  fare 
'of  Wisddml  A  life  based  upon  everlasting  verities 
may  seem  for  the  time  cold  and  desolate,  but  it  is 
l^unded  upon  a  rock,  and  not  a  barren  rock  either,  for 
it  sendl  fortii  in  due  course  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil./ 
The  children  in  that  house  have  bread  enough  and  to 
spare.    But  when  a  than  prefers  make-believe  to  reality. 
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and  follows  the '  apparently  pleasant,  instead  of  ttl^ 
actually  good,  what  a  clutching  of  winds  it  isl  what^ 
a  chase  after  swift-vanishing  birds  of  joy  I    The  whole-  J^ 
some  ways,  fruitful,  responsive  to  toil,  ire  left  far  behind ; .  >^ 
and  here  soon  is  the  actual  desert,  ivithout  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  the  lips,  or  a  yngle  fruit  of  the  earth 
whifch  a  man  can  eat.    The  deluded  soul  consumed  his' 
substance  with  harlots,  and  he  gathers  the  wind.    The 
wayaof  vice  are  terrible ;  they  produce  a  thirst  which 
they  cannot  quench;  and  they  fill  the  imagination  v?ith 
torturing  images  of  well-being  which  are  farther  removed 
/from  reajity  by  every  step  we  take.    Wisdom  bids  us 
to  make  trul^  our  stay,  for  after  all  the  Truth  is  the 
Way  and  the  Life,  and  there  is  no  other,  way,  no  other 

/life*  ■.■•.    "^■- ■■-;>-•'  ■.':■■■'-'■"'■'■■*''■'':■ 

And  now  coiifes  the  brief  closing  picture  of  Folly,  to 

which  again  the  LXX.  give  a  short  addition.    Folly  is 
loud,  empty-headed  as  her  victims,  whom  she  invites 
to  henself,  not  as  Wisdom  invites  them,  to  leaye  off  their 
},  simplicity,  but  rather  as  like  to  like,  that  their  igno- 
rance may  be  confirmed  into  vice,  and  their  simplicity 
into  brutishness*    She  has  had  the  effrontery  to  build 
her  house  in  the  most  prominent  and  lofty  place  of 
the  city,  where  by  good  rights  only  Wisdom  should 
dwell     Her  allurements  are  specially  directed  to  those 
who  seem  to  be  going  right  on  in  their  wholesome  ways, 
as  if  she  found  her  chief  delight,  not  in  gratifying  tlie 
vicious,  but  in  making  vicious  the  innocent   Her  t:harms 
are  poor  and  tawdry  enough;  seen  in  the  broad  sunlight, 
and  With  the  wholesome  air  all  round  her,  she  would 
be  revolting  to  every  uncorrupted  nature;  her  clamorous 
voice  would  sound  strident  and  her  shameless  brow 
would  create  a  blush  of  shame  in  others ;  she  n^u- 
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rally  therefore  seeks  to  throw  a  veil  over  herself  and 
\  a  glamour  over  her  proposals ;  she  suggests  that 
secrecy  and  ilUcitness  will  lend  a  charm  to  what  in 
itself  is  a  sorry  delight.  It  is  clandestine,  therefore  it 
is  to  be  sweet ;  it  is  forbidden,  therefore  it  is  to  be 
pleasant.  ^ou\d  anything  be  more  sophistical  ?  That 
which  owes  its  attraction  to  the  shadows  of  the  night 
must  obviously  be  intrinsically  unattractive.  It  is  an 
argument  fit  only  for  the  shades  of  the  lost,  and  not 
for  those  who  breathe  the  sweet  air  and  behold  the 
8un1  Her  house  is  indeed  haunted  with  ghosts,  and 
when  a  man  enters  her  portal  he  already  has  his 
foot  in  hell.  Well  may  the  LXX.  add  the  vehement 
warning,  "Spring  away  from  her  clutches;  do  not 
linger  in  the  place;  let  her  not  have  thy  name,  for  thou 
wilt  traverse  another's  waters;  from  another's  waters 
hold  aloof,  from  another's  fountains  do  not  drink,  in 
order  that  thou  mayest  live  long,  and  add  to  thy  years 

of  life." 

And  now,  before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  briefly 
remark  the  great  change  and  advance  which  Christ  has 
brought  into  our  thought  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  sexes.  This  Book  of  Wisdom  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  contempt  in  which  woman  was  held  by  the  wise 
men  of  Israel.  ,  One  would  suppose  that  she  is  the 
temptress,  and  man  is  the  victim.  The  teacher  never 
dreams  of  going  a  step  backward,  and  asking  whose 
fault  it  was  that  the  temptress  fell  into  her  vicious 
ways.  He  takes  no  note  of  the  fact  that  women  are 
first  led  astfay  before  they  lead  others;  Nor  does  he 
care  to  inquire  how  the  men  of  his  day  ruined  their 
women  by  refusing  to  them  all  mental  training,  all 
— wholesome  interest  and.occupation,  shutting  them  up 
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iT^ii^^pting  atmosphere  of  the  f^^agllo,  an^tcach-     • 
ing  them  to  regard  the  domestic  sphere,  and  that  only 
in  its  narrowest  sense,  as  the  proper  Um.t  of  theu^ 
thought  and  affection.     U  was  reserved  for  the  i^reat 
Teacher,  the  Incarnate  Wisdom  Himself,  to  redress  thi. 
aue-long  injustice  to  woman,  by  sternly  holdmg  up  to 
men  the  mlrrbr  of  truth|in  which  they  might  see  their 
own  guiUy  hearts.*     It  5as  reserved  for  him  to  touch 
the  conscience  of  a  city  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and 
-to  brine  her  frohi  her  clamorous  and  seductive  ways 
to  the  sweetness  of  penitential  tears,  and  the  rapturous 
.  love  which  fo^eness  kindles.     It  is  He,  and  not  the 
andeht  Wisdin;  which  has  turned  the  current  of  men  s 
thoughts  into  juster  and  kindlier  ways  on  this  great 
question.    And  thus  it  is  thafthe  great  Christian  poe 
represents  the  archangel  correcting  th'e  faulty  judgment 
of  man.«      Adam,  speaking  with  the  usual  virtuous - 
indignation  of  the  stronger  sex  in  contemplation  of 
^the  soft  vision  of  fraU  women  presented  to  hi»  eyes, 
says:—  ;■■.  '^ 

«0  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
i    Ehtered  so  fcir,  should  turn  aside  to  tread      . 

*    paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  foint  r .; 
But  still  I  see  the  tenour  of  man's  woe       ^ 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin." 

The  correction  is  the  correction  of  Christ,  though 
Michael  is  the  speaker:— 

••From  roan's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins," 
Said  the  angpl,  "who  should  better  hold  his  pUcc, 
-        By  wisdom  and  superior  gifts  received.^     ' 

Our  Lord  draws'.no  such  picturesjl  these  in  the 

^ . : ■!»      :■ \ -~ 
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»  See  John  viii.  1  *tseq.      ■' 

•  Milton,  PanuliM  Lost,  xi.  650  etc. 
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book  of  Proverbs ;  they  have  their  value;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  warn  young  men- against  the  seductions  which 
the  vices  of  other  men  have  created  in  woman's  form ; 
but  He  prefers  always  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
He  speaks  to  men  themselves ;  He  bids  them  restrain 
the  wandering  eye,  and  keep  pure  the  fountains  of 
the  heart.  To  that  censorious  Wisdom  which  judges 
without  any  perception  that  woman  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  He  would  oppose  His  seVere 
command  to  be  rid  of  the  beam  in  one's  own  eye, 
before  making  an  attempt  to  remove  the  mote  from 
another's.  It  is  in  this  way  that  He  in  so  many 
varied  fields  of  thought  and  action  has  turned  a  half 
truth  into  a  whole  truth  by  going  a  little  deeper,  and 
unveiling  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  and  in  this  way 
He  has  enabled  us  to  use  the  half  truth,  setting  it  in 
its  right  relation  to  the  whole.' 


"W^ 


»  The  fuller  teaching  of  the  bo9k  on  the  subject  of  Womm  will  be 
found  in  Lect.  XXXI.  1 
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"  TrcaaurcB  of  wickedness  profit  nothing : 
But  rlghteoutncM  dellvcreth  from  death."— Pbov.  X.  a. 

.       "O'erweenlng  sUtesmen  have  full  long  i«li«d 

On  fleets  and  armies  and  exterpil  wealth ;  ^      -♦ 
But  frpia  ««VAi><  pr«c<edn  a  Nation's  health." 
;  V  Wordsworth.  , 

.■.-•'  ■■■■'.  ^ 

NO  moral  system 'js  complete  which  does  not  treat 
with  cl;4rness  and  force  the  subject  of  wealth. 
The  materia^^osspssiotis  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation 
are  in  a  certain  sense  the  pre-requisites  of  all  moral  life ; 
for  untiV^he  human  being  has  food  to  eat  he  cannot  be 
virtuous,  he  cannot  even  live;  untfl  he  4ia8  Nothing 
he  cannot  be  civilised ;  and  unless  he  has  a  moderate 
assuriiceif  necessailfc,  and  a  certain  margin  '^f  leisure 
secilt^  f^m  the  toil  of  life,  he  cannot  live  well,  and 
there  can  be  no  moral  development  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term.    And  so  with  a  nation :  it  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient command  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  maintain 
a  considerable  number  of  people  who  are  not  engaged 
in  productive  labour,  before  it  can  make  much  advance 
in  the  noblest  qualities  of  national  life,  progress  m  the 
arts,  extension  of  knowledge,  aiid  spiritual  estivation. 
The  production  of  wealth,  thcapafor^  if  nol^  strictly 
speaking  a  moral  question  itself^'pre^s  closely  upon 
all  other  moral  questions.    Wisdom  must  have  some- 
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thing  to  say  about  it,  because,  without  it,  Wisdom,  in 
a  material  world  like  ours,  could  not  exist 
:^  Wisdom  will  be  called  upon  to  direct  the  energies 
which  produce  wealth,  and  to  determine  the  feelings  with 
;    which  we  are  to  regard  the  wealth  which  is  produced. 

Moral  problems  weightier  still  begin  to  emerge  when 
.the  question  of  Distribution  presents  itself.     Moral 
considerations  lie  at  the  root  of  this  question ;  and 
'  Political  Economiy,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  deal  with  it 
^      apaiT  from  moral  Considerations,  must  alwbiys  be  merely 
|v  '  a  speculative,  and  not  a  practical  or  a  fruitful  science. 
1 :        If  Production  is  in  a  sense  the  presupposition  of  sdl 
/      moral'  and  spiritual  life,  no  less  ceitainly  correct  moral 
,    conceptions— may  we  not  even  say  true  spiritual  con*- 
ditions  ?-:-are  the  ihdispcsisable  means  of  determining 
Distribution.    For  a  society  in  which  every  individual 
is  striving  with  all  his  strength  or  cunning  to  procure 
V  for  himself  the  latest  possible  share  of  the  common 
stock,  in  which  therefore-th^  material  possessions  gravi- 
;    tate  into  the  hands  of  the  strong  and  the  unscrupulous, . 
while  the  weak  and  the  honourable  are  left  destitute— 
£t!ch  a  society,  if  it  ever  came  into  existence,  would  be 
a  demoralised  society.    Such  a  demoifalisation  is  always 
probable  when  the  means  of  production  have  been 
'rapidly  and  greatljf  improved,  and  when  the  fever  of 
getting  has  overpowered  the  sense  of  righteousness  and 
all  the  kindlier  human  feelings.    Such  a  demoralisation 
is  to  be  averted  by  securing  attention  to  the  abiding 
moral  principles  which  must  govern  men V  action  in  the 
matter  of  wealth,  and  hy  enforcing  these  principles  with 
such  vividness  of  illustration  and  such  cogency  of  sanc- 
tion that  they  shall  be  generally  accepted  and  practised. 
In  our  own  day  this  question  of  the  distribution  of 
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wealth  stands  in  the  front  Jrank  of  practical  questions. 
Religious  twchers  must  face  it,  or  else  they  must  for- 
feit  their  claim  to  be  the  guides  and  instructors  of  their 

^sS^  are  grappling  with  this  question  not  alto-     . 
ijether  in  a  religious  spirit :  they  have  stepped  mto  a  gap 
which  Christians  have  left  empty ;  they  have  recognised 
a  great  spiritual  issue  when  Christians  have  seen  nothing 
but  a  material  problem  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
of  supply  and  demand,  of  labour  and  capital.    Where 
Socialism  adopts  the  programme  of  Revolution,  Wisdom 
cannot  give  in  her  adhesion ;  she  knows  too  well  that 
suffering,  impatience,  and  despair  are  unsafe,  although 
very  pathetic,  counsellors;  she  knows  too  well  that 
social  upheaval  does  not  produce  social  reconstruction, 
but  a  weary  entail  of  fresh  upheavals;  she  has  learnt, 
too,  that  society  is  organic,^nd  cannot,  like  Pelops  m 
the  myth,  win  rejuvenescence  by  being  cut  up  and  cast 
into  the  cauldron,  but  can  advance  only  by  a  quiet  and 
continuous  growth,  in  which  each  stage  comes^aturally 
and  harmoniously  outjoftiie  stage  which  preceded. 
3ut  all  Socialism  is  not  revolutionary.    And  Wisdom 
cannot  withhold  her   sympathy  and  her  aid  where 
Socialism  takes  the  form  of  stating,  and  expounding, 
and' enfogang  truer  conceptions  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.    It  is  by  vigorous  -and  earnest 
grappling  with  tiie  moral  problem  that  the  way  of 
advance  is  prepared ;  every  sound  lesson  therefore  in 
the  right  way  of  regarding  wealth,  and  in  tiie  use  of 
wealth,  is  a  step  in  the  dh-ection  of  Ihatsocial  renova- 
tion which  all  earnest  men  at  present  desire. 
v^The  book  of  Proverbs  presents  some  very  clear  and 
decisive  teaching  on  this  question,  and  it  is  our  task 
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now  to  view  this  teaching,  scattered  and  disconnected 
though  it  be,  as  a  whole., 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  book  is  Its 
frank  and  full  recognition  that  Wealth  has  its  advantages, 
and  Pouerty  has  its  disadvantages.  There  is  no  quixotic 
attempt  to  ovetlook,  as  many  moral  and  spiritual  sys- 
tems do,  the  perfectly  obvious  facts  of  life.  The  extrava-  . 
gance  and  exaggeration  which  led  St.  Francis  to  choose 
Poverty  as  his  bride  find  no  more  sanction  in  this  Ancient 
Wisdon^  than  in  the  sound  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles.  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city,*  we 
are  told,  and  as  an  high  wall  in  his  own  imagination, 
while  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  The 
rich  man  can  ransom  himself  from  death  if  by  chance 
he  has  fallen  into  difficulties,  though  this  benefit  is  to 
some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  reflection  that  the 
poor  escape  the  threats  of  such^^ngers,  as  no  Iraardit 
would  care  to  attack  a  man  with  an  empty  purse 
and  a  threadbare  cloak.*  The  rich  man  gains  many 
advantages  through  his  i)ower  of  making  gifts ;  it  brings 
him  before  great  men,'it  procures  him  universal  fHend- 
ship,  such  as  it  is,*  it  enables  him  to  pacify  the  anger  of 
an  adversary,*^  for  indeed  a  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in 
the  eyes  of  him  that  hath  it,  whithersoever  it  tunjeth  it 
prospereth.*    Not  only  does  wealth  make  many  friends,^ 

.    »  Prov.  X.  IS ;  xviii.  1 1.        •  Prov.  xviiL  l6.  »  Prov.  xxL  14. 

«  ftx)v.  xiii.  8.'  *  Prov!!  xix.  6 ;  xiv.  2a 

*  Prov.  xviL  &  More  literally :  "A  precious  stone  is  the  gift  in  the 
eyes  of  him  who  gets  possession  of  i^  whithersoever  he  tumeth'  he 
deals  wisely."  That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  receives  the  g^ft,  v^ether 
a  judge  or  a  witness  or  an  opponent,  is  as  it  were  retained  for  the 
giver,  and  induced  to  use  his  best  faculties  in  behalf  of  his  r^ainer. 

'  Prov.xix.  4:  "Wealth  addeth  many  friends,  but  the  poor— hia 
companion  separates  from  him."  ' 
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it  also  secures  positions  of  influence  and  authority,  oyer 
those  who  are  poorer,  enabling  a  man  to  sit  ^  Parlia- 
ment or  to  gain  the  governorship  of  a  colony.*  It  gives 
even  the  somewhat  questionable  advantage  of  being 
able  to  treat  others  with  bmsqueness  and  hauteur. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  man  has  to  use  en- 
treaties.'   His  poverty  separates  him  from  hjs  neigh- 
bours, and  even  in^^  neighbours'  hatred.^    Nay,    ; 
worse  than  this,  hMbs  go  far  cfrom  him,  h,s  very 
Sen  hate  him,  Hfels  after  them  they  quickly    ^ 
get  out  of  his  reacl?;*  while  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
L  from  wealthier  men  keeps  him  in  a  position-  of 
continual  bondage.*    Indeed,  nothing  can  compensate 
»  for  bting  without  the  necessaries  of  life :  "  Better  is  he 
that  is  lightly  esteemed,  and  is  his  own  servant,  than 
he  that  honoureth  himself,  and  lacketh  bread.  s 

Since  then  Poverty  fs  a  legitimate  subj^t  of  dread, 
there  are  "urgent  exhortations  to  diUgence  and  thrift, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  excdlent  apostoUc  mwim 
that  if  a  man  will  not  work  he  shall  not  eat;  while  there 
are  forcible  statements  of  the  things  which  tend  to 
poverty,  and  of  the  courses  which  result  in  comfort  and 
wealth.  ThAk  it  is  pointed  out  how  slack  and  listiess 
labour  leads  to  poverty,  while  industry  leads  to  wealth. 

I  Prov.  xiii.  17.       •  Prov.  xviii.  23.      «  Prov.  «v.  20 ;  ax.^4.   ^ 

*  Prov.  xix.  7,  -nie  sense  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  here  re- 
tained, but  it  v,ill  be  seep  in  Lecture.  XII.  Uiat  t6ere  is  good  rea- 
Zior  treating  the  third  clause  of  the  verse  as  a  mutilated  fragment 
of  another  proverb :  see  p.  166.  -       « 

»  Prov.  xxii.  7.  .,.*„•      .t,*  t  vv 

•  Prov.  xiL  9.  This  reading  is  obtained  by  following  «>e,  LXX., 
whose  translation  i  8ovA<«5«r  iavrif  shows  that  they  pointed  7  yiP^ 
-Cf.  Eccles.  X.  27  ^"  Better  is  he  that  labooreth  and  aboundeth  in  all 
things  than  he  that  boasteth  himself  aid  tacketh  bread." 

'•  VtCN.  X.  4.  *  . 
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,  Wfe  ki-e  remindeii  that  the  ditetinate  refusal  to  be  cor- 
rected 19  a  fruitful  source  of  poverty,*  while  the  humble 
aiid  pious  mind  is  rewarded  with  riches,  as  well  as 
vrith  honour  and  life."  .Ill  t^je  house  of  the  wite  man 

.     ai-e  found  treasures  is  well  as  all  needful  supplies.' 
Drunkenness  aod  g&ttony' lead  to  poverty,  and  driiwsi- 

^  >  ncsS  clothes  a  4an  with  rags**    And  there  is  a  beautiful 
injunction'to  engajkin  an  agricultural  life;  which  is'the 

,    only  iferennial  s5urc?^f„ wealth;  the  only  secure  iounda^ 
tiott  bf^a  people's  prosperity^    As  if  we  .were  back,  in 

.     patriarchal  tlpies,  We  "are  thus  admonished  in  the  later* 
proverbs  of  Solomon ' :—  > 

,    **lBe  thou  diligent  Jto  know  the  ^tate  <Jf  thy  flocks, 
'  And  look  well  to  £hy  herds ; '     ' 
For  riches  are  not  for  ever  f 
And  dotti  the  crown  endure  Unto  all  generations? 
The  hay  is  carried,  and  the  tender  grass  showeth  itself,  \ 
Atad  the  herbs  of  tije  mountains,  are  ga&ered  in. 
The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing,  .  'v^V' ... 

And  the  goats  are  the  price  ofthe  field  i^< 
And  there  will  be  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,'f<9  the  food 
^      (Of  thy  household  ;«^  '  '    ' 

And^maintenance  for  thy  maidens.*^ 

i.  II.  But  nowv  making;  all  ^owance  for  the  advantages 
i  of  i^ealth,  we  have  to  notice^bw^  q/"  iis  smeus  draw- 
bqcks.  To  begin  t)pth,  it  is  always  insecure.  If  a  man 
places  ^y  dependence "up«h 'it,  it  will  fail  him;  only  in 
his  imagination  is  it  a  sure  defence**  "Wilt  thou  ,set 
thine  eyes  upon  it?  it  is  gone.  For  riches  certainly 
make  themselves  "wings,  like  an  eagle  that  flieth  toward 
heaven."'  . 


»  Prov.  xiii.  ii. 
^.Prov.  xxiL  4.. 
'  Prov.  zxL  20. 


*  Prov*  xxiii.  21.       ; 
'  Prov.  xxvii.  23-27. 


Prov.  xi.  28. 
'  Prov.  zziii  5  {mUrg.). 
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'  Bjit,  further,  if  the  wealth  has  h^n  obtained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  honest  labour  it  is  useless,  at  any  rate 
for  the  owner,  and  indeferf  worse  than  useless  for  him.* 
,     As  the  'te»t   says,  freasures  of  *  wickedness  profit, 
'nothing.     In  the  jeveriues  of  the  wicked  is  trouble." 
Got  in  Ijght  and  fallacteus^ways,  the  money  dwindles  ; 
•    only  when  gathered  by  labour  does  if  really  increase.' 
^,  When  it  is  obtained  by  "falsehood— by  .^he  tricks  *nd^ 
«iisrepr€senfations  of  trade, .  for  example— it'  may  be 
likened  to  a  vapour-  driven  to  and'  fro— riiy,  rather  to 
/   a  mephCtic  vapour,  a  deadly  exhalation^  the  snares  of - 
death.*    Worst  o£  all  is  it  to-obtain  wealth,  By  pppijes-, 
^  sion  of  ihe  poor  ;  one  who  does, so  sh;^ll  a9  surely  cojne 
•   to  wtftt^  as  ,he  who  gives  money  to  those,  |vh6  do  rjot- 
need  it  *    In  fact,  our  book  tontains  the  jtriking  thought 
that  ill-earned  wealth  is  nev«^r  gathered  ror  the  benefit  of 
the  possessor,  but  ottly  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  righteous, 
and  must  be  Useless  until  \t.gets  into  hands,jwhi(jh  will 

"    >use  it  benevolently.^    >    '. .        .  ,  ,.        /•  ''^' 

'     And- while  there  are  these  serious  drawbacks  to 

*  material  posses^ns,  we  are  further  -  called  upon  to 

notice  that  thei-e  Is  wealth  of  another  kind,,  wealth 

— eonsisting*in  moral  or  spiritual  qualities,  compared  with 


t  . 
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*  Cf.  the  Turkish  proverb:  »'Of  riches  lawfully jgained  the  dcvij 
takes  half,  of  riches  unla^vfullygAined  he  takeii^th*  ^holc  .and  the 

owAertoos"     '  .  '  *  "  ,.  .     •  t      u  » 

»  Prov.  XV.  6,  e/.  iW,  24,  "  A  crown  of  the  wise  is  their  riches,  but 
the  folly  <Jf  fools,  (though  they  Be  rich,  remains  nothing  but)  folly. ' 

•  Prov.  xiii.  II.' >.   "  •       '     ■  r."  -/.    J 

«  Prov.  xxi.  6.  It  is  evident  from  their  translation  iwl  raylSat  Bwdrou 

that  the  LXX.  read  njp^KTJ^O  fis  in  Psalm  xviii.  6,- and  this  gives 

a  very  graphic  ^d  striking  sense,  while  the  rec^iwd  text  of  the 

Hebrew,  niD-TP3D*is  hardly  intelligible.  ,      ^^    -^  ;A, 

*     »  Proy.  xxii.  16!  •  Prov.  xii^.M ;  aviii.  «.^         .  J  »^ 
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which  wealth,  a^  it  is  usually  understoo4,  i»  quite  i>altiy 
and  unsatisfying.  When  the  intriri»i«  defects  of  silver 
and  gold  have  been  frankly  stated,  this  earthy  trdksifre 
is  set,  as  a  whole,  in  comparison  with  another  kind 
of  treasure,  and  is  observed  to  become  pale  and  dim. 
Thus  "riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath,  but 
righteousness  delivereth  from  death."*  Indeed  it  is 
only  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  whidi,  brings  riches 
without  drawbacks.*  In  the  house  of  the  righteous  is 
much  treasure.*  Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness 
than  great  treasure  without  right.*  In  the  light  of 
these  moriil  Considerations  the  relative  positions  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  reversed;  it  is  better  to  bean 
honest  poor  man  than  a  perverse  rich  man  {  the  little 
grain  of  integrity  in  the -heart  and  life  outweighs  all 
the  balance  at  the  bank.'  r 

A  little  wisdom,  a  little  sound  undetrstanding,  or 
a  little  wholesome  knowledge  is  more  precious  than 
wealth*  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than 
gold.  Yea,  to  get  understanding  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  thahsilven^  There  may  be  gold  and  abund- 
ance of  nil^ies,  but  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  precious 
jewel.' 

Nay^  th(ere  are  some,  things  apparently  very:  trifling 


•Pr0v.xi.4L  «Prov.xv.6.  , 

»  Prov.  xi3e.\i.  The  paralldisin  in  thi's  verse  is  not  so  complete 
as  in  xxviii.  \$^  The  Pcshitto.  read^  "than  he  who  is  pefyerse 
in  his  lips  and^krich/r  but  it  is  bettei^to  retain  the  text  and  under- 
stand:  There  "4  po^  man  walking  ift  his  integrity;  and  everyone 
think*  t^  he  is  t6  be  commiserated^  but  he  is  ttiuch  better  oflTthan 
the  foor^w;^  penterse  lips,  though  no  one  thinks  of  commiserating 

•  Prov.  iki.  16.  /  »  Prov.  xx.  15.  "^ 
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which  will  8o  depreciate  material  wealth  that  if  a  choice 
\%.  to  be  made  it  is  well  to>t  the  wealth  go  and  to   ^ 
purchase  immunity  from 'thfse  trivial  troubles.     Better  ' 
is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  treasure    ; 
and  trouble  therewith.     Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is  than. a  stalled  ox  and  lifltred  therewith,^ 
jbetter'is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  tnerewith  than  an 
house  full  of  feastiQg  with  strife.*    Yes,  the  good  will 
and  affectionate  regard  of  bur  fellow-men  are  on  the  .^. 
whole  far  morje  valuablethan  a  large  revenue.    A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  greitt  riches,j  and 
loving  favour  rather  than  silver  a?^  gold.'    Iiflleed, 
when  the  relations  pf  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  brought 
up  into  God's  prdftence  our/ whole  conception  of  the 
matter  is  liable  to  change;  we  observe  the  rich  an^. 
the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  thexnak^rofthem 
all  ;*  we  observgpll^  any  slur  cast  on  the*  poor  or  any 
oppression  of  them  is  practically  a  reproach  against 
the  MakA*,'  whilst  any  act  of  pity  or  tenderness  to  thie 
needy  is  in  effect  a  service  rendered  to  God ;  and  more 
and  more  we  get  to  fee!  that  notwithstanding' tlie  rich 
man's  good  <>pinion  of  himself  he.  i)resents  rather  a 
sohy  i^pectacle  in  the  presente.of  the  wise,  ^ven  though 
the  wise  may,  be  exceedingly  poor.* 


-=>*r- 


•  Prov.  XV.  l6i  17.         V  •     *  Prov.  xvii.  li  ;  ; 

■  Prov.xxii.  I.-  This  proverb  is  inscribedin  the  cupola  which  lights 
the  lilaiichester  Exchange.    It  is  a  go<*d' skylight,  but  apparently  too 
high  up  for  the  busy  merchants  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  tO/see 
^  without  more  eflbit  than  is  to  be  expectdd  of  them.       > 

*  Prov.xxii.  2.  »  Prov.  xiv.  31 ;  xvfi.  5. 

..*  Prov.  xxviii<  1 1.    Cf.  an  interesting  addition  to  xvii.  $  iii^he  LXX. 
— T08  ifcn'oO  Skn  h  Kivjuti  rHn  xpfiuiArav  Toi)  Si  ivtarpv  oiJH  6poK6t. 
Ttit  faithful  tnan  owns  the  whole  world  of  possessions^  the  wnfkithful 
>>wns  not  a  farthing,    w  *  ' 

: '. \„ '. ! i : V 
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Taking  into  account  therefore  the  intrinsic  inf^curity 
of  wealth,  and  the  terrible  flaws  in  the  title  which 
.  may  result  from  questionable  ways  of  obtaining  it,  ihd 
estimating  at  a  right  value  the  other  things  which  are  not 
usually  reckoned  as  wealth,— goodness,  piety,  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  love,— we  can  quite  understand  that 
enlightened  men  might  be  too  busy  in  life  to  make 

■  »  money,  too  occupied  with  grave  purposes  and  engrossed 
with  noble  objects  of  pursuit  to  admit  the  perturbations 
of  mammon  into  iHeir  souls.*    Making  all  allowance 

\  for  the  unquestionable  advantages  of  being  nch,  and 
the  serious  Jnconvenierices  of  being  popr^  we  may  yet 
see  reasolns'for  not  greatly  de^ring  wealth,  nor  greatly 
dreading  poverty, '  '     \  V  v   / 

jvl     in.  But  now  we  come  to  the  positive  counsiels  which 

°s  our  Teather  would  giv^Kpn  the  strength  of  these  con-- 
siderations  about  mqney  and  its  acquisition.  And  first 
of  all  we  afe  .solemnly  cautioned  against  the  fever^f 
monly-getting,  the  passion  to  get  rich,  a  passion  Which 
has  the  most  demoralising  effect  on.  its  victims,  and 
is  indeed^n  indication  of  a-  more  of  less  perverted 
'^haj^teiy  The  good^  'man.  cannot  be  posseissed  by  it, 
.'an^He  co^ld  he  w6Uld  soon  become  bad.* 

^rayie  jvarnings  of    Wisdom  are    specially 

^P^  present'  linrie  in  England  and  America, . 

whSrr^  undisguised  and  the  imrestraipi^d  pursuit  pf 

riches  has  become  more  and  inorc'rieiognised  as-  the 

legitimate  end  of  life,  so  that  few  people  feel  any  «hame 

° ...  :;:..  .  ■:■'. —  ■     /.:...-  '\   -    '-.'  — -— . 

,•  It  is  said  of  Agassiz  that  6.e  excused  himself  frtim  engaging  in  a  pro- 
fitable lect^ring  tour  on  thegfow^ndthathehad  not  time  to  make  money. 

*  C/.thesayingof  Sirach:  "^Winnow  not.  with' every  wind  and  go 
i\pt  into  everyway,  for  so  doth  the  siijner  that  hath  a  dpuble  tongue  " 
(EccleSii^v.  9). 
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in  admitting  that  this  is  their  aim ;  an<3'<the  clear  unim- 
passioned  statements,  of  the  result,  which  always  follows 
on  the  unhallowed  passion,  receive  daily  confirination 
frOm  the  occasional  revelationls  of  our^  domestic,  •our 
commercial,  and  oiir  criminftl  li/e.  He  that  is  greedy 
of  gain,  we  are  told,  troubleth  his  own  liouse.^  An 
inheritance  may  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  beginning, 
but  the  end  thereof  *all  not  be  blessed.'-  A  faithful 
roan  shall  abound  with  blessings,  buf  he  that  maketh 
ha^te  to  be  rich  (and  consequently  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  faidfful)  ishaU  not  be  unpiinishe^.'  He 
that  hath  an  evil  eye'  hasteth  after  riches,  and  knoweth 
not  that  want  shall  come  upon  him.*  <' Weary  not 
thyself,"  therefore,  it  is  said,  "to  be  rich; "/which, 
though  Jt  may;  be  the  dictate  of  tfiine  own  wisdom,*  is 
really  unmfxed  folly,  burdened  with  a  load  of  calamity 
for  the  unfortunate,  seeker,  for  his  house,  and^br  all 
those  who  are  in  an/ way  dependent  upon  him. 
.  Again,  while  we  are  cautioned  not  to  aim  constantly 
at  the  increase  of  our  possessions,  we*  are  cquns^Ira 
to  exercise  a  generous  liberality  in  the  disposed  of  inch 
things^asareours. '  Curiously  enough,  niggardliness  in 
gh/ing  is  associated  with  «lothfuhiess  in  labout^  ivhile 
it  is  inlf^lied  that  th^  wish  to  help^oth|prs  is  a  constalit 
ffiotivefor  due  diligence  in  thfe  business  of  life.  "  There 
is  that  coveteth  greedily  all  the  day  long,  but  the  lh;h- 
teous  giveth  and  withholdeth  not."  •  The  laiv  of  hatipi^, 
—the  law  of  life, — is  to  giv(d  out  and  not  mierely.s'to 
reoei^e,  and  in  fulfilling  that  law  we  receive  unexpected 
blessings :  "There  is  that  scattereth  and.increa^t^  yet 
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more,  and  there  is  that  Withholdeth  niore  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tcndeth  only  to  want.  The  liberal  soul  shtll  be 
made  fat ;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself." »  >  He  that  giveth  to  thfc  poor  shall  not  lack ; 
but  he  th»t  hideth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse.*^ " 

,  "He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  his  good  deed  will  He  pay  him  again."  ^  "  He  that 
hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed ;  for  he  giveth  of 
his  bread  to  the  poor."  * 

Such  a  wholesome  shunning  of  the  thirst  for  wealth, 
and  such  a  generous  spirit  in  aiding  others,  naturally 
suggest  to  the  wise  man  a  daily  prayer,  a  request  that 
he  may  avoid  the  dangerous  extremes,  and  walk  in  the 
happy  mean  of  worldly  possessions :  "Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  the  food  that  is  rteed- 

>ful  for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who 
is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  use  pro- 
fanely the  name  of  my  God/"  It  is  a  reque^  not 
easy  to  make  with  perfect  sincerity;  there  are  not  many 
who,  like  Emerson's  grandfather,  venture  to  pray  that 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  may  ever  be  rich; 
while  there  have  been  not  a  few  who  in  a  "show  of 
wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility  and  severity  to 
the  body"  have  sought  for  an  unnecessary  and  an 
unwholesome  poverty.  But  it  is  a  wise  request;  it 
finds  an  echo  in  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  taught 
His  disciples,  and  constantly  appears  inwoven  in  the 
apostolic  teaching.  And  if  the  individual  is  Jo  desire 
such  things  for  himself,  he  must  naturally  disire  that 
such  may  be  the  lot  of  his  fellpw-creatures,  and  he 
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must  make  it  the  aim  of  ills  efforts  after  social  reform 
to  indefinitely  increase  the  number  of  those  who  occupy 
this  ^f>py  middle  position,  and  have  neither  riches  nor 
poverty*  ■    -k--.'   ^'■.   .    ■'    ,  >■ 

And  now  we  have  followed  the  lines  of  teaching 
contained  in  this  boolc  on  the  subject  of  wealth,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  the 
inspiration  of  such  counsels.    We  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  if  these  principles  were  recognised  universally,  and 
very  ^nerally  practised ;  if  th^  were  ingrained  in  the 
constitution  of  our  children,  8o  as  to  become  the  ip- 
gtinCtlve  motives  and  guides  of  action;  the  serious 
social  troubles  which  arise  from   the  unsatisfactory 
dista-ibution  of  w&lth  would  rapidly  disappear.     Happy 
'would  that  ^iety  be  in  which  all  men  were  aiming, 
not  at  riches,  but  merely  at  a  modest  competency, 
dreading  the  one  extreme  as  much  as  the  other;  in 
which    the    production    of   wealth    were    constantly 
moderated  and  controlled  by  the  conviction  that  wealth 
gotten  by  vanity  is  as  the  snares  of  death ;  in  which  all 
who  had  become  the  owners  of  wealth  were  ready  to 
give  and  glad  to  distribute,  counting  a  wise  benevolence, 
which  in  giving  to  the  needy  reidly  lends  to  the  Lord, 
the  best  investment  in  the  world. 

If  these  neglected  prineiples  are  hitherto  very  faintly 
recognised,  we  must  recollect  that  they  have  never  been 
seriously  preached.  Although  they  were  theoretically 
taught,  and  practically  lived  out,  in  the  words  and 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  never  been  fully 
incorporated  into  Christianity.  The  medieval  Church 
fell  into  the  perilous  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  and 
glorified  poverty  in  theory^irhile  in  practice  it  ^became 
an  engine  of  unparalleled  rapacity.    Protestantism  has 
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generally  been  too  niuch  occupied  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Justification  by  Faith  to  pay  much  attention  to 
such  a  writing  aa  ihe  Epiatle  of  St.  James,  which  Luther 
described  as  "ayletter  of  straw  " ;  an|l  thus,  while  we 
all  believe  that  fire  are  saved  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
it  seldom  occurs  to  us  that  such  a  faith  must  include 
the  most  exact  ai|d  literal  obedience  to  His  teachings. 
Christian  men  unblushingly  serve  Mammon,  ai|d  yet 
hope  that  they  aiie  serving  God  too,  because  they  be- 
lieve on  Him  whom  God  sent — though  He  whom 
sent  expressly  declared  that  the  two  services  c< 
be  combined.  C|ir|stian  men  make  it  the  effort  of  a 
lifetime  to  becomtf^  rich,  although  Christ  declared  that 
it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
and  when  they  hear  that  Christ  required  an  intending 
follower  to  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor, 
they  explain  it  a^ay,  and  maintain  that  He  does  not 
require  such  a  sacrifice  from  them,  but  simply  asks 
them  to  believe  in  the  Atonement. 

In  this  way  Christies  have  made  their  retlgion 
incredible,  and  even  'ridi^ous,  to  many  of  the  most 
earnest  spirits  of  our  time.  When  Christ  is  made  unto 
them  Wisdom  as  well  as  Redemption,  they  will  see 
that  the  principles  of  Wisdom  which  concern  wealth 
are  obligatory  upon  them,  just  because  they  profess  to 
believe  in  Christ, 
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••The  rightebu«hcss  of  the  upright  shall  deliver  them."— Phov.  xi.  6. 
••  An  unjust  man  is  the  abomination  of  the  righteous,  and  he  who  goes 
right  in  his  way  is  the  abomination  of  the  wicked."— PR<m  kxix-a;. 

nr^HE  book  of  Proverbs  abounds  with  sayings  which 
A^havc  the  sound  of  truisms,  sayings  which  repeat, 
with  innumerable  variations  and  shades  of  colouring^ 
that  wickedness  iOAk  evil,  hateful  to  God  and  td  men,' 
and  thift  righteousness  is  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
righteous  themselves,  but  to  all  with  whom  ^heypre 
connected.    We  are  disposed  to  say.  Surely  no  season^ 
able  person  can  question  such  an  obvious  truth;  but 
on  reflection  we  remember  that  the  truth  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  great  religions  of  antiquity,  is  not  recog- 
nised now  by  the  vast  majority  of  thd  human  race,  and 
even  where  it  is  theoretically  admitted  without  question 
is  too  frequently  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  the  pres- 
sure of  practical  life.    There  is  good  reason  therefore 
why  thei  truism,  as  we  are  inclined  to,  call  it,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  form  of  maxims  which  will  find  a 
hold  in  the  memory,  and  readily  occur  to'  the  mind  on 
oGca»ons  of  trial.    And  as  we  pass  in  review  what 
Proverbial  Religion  has  to  say  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  imperfectly  We 
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have  apprehended  the  supreme  importance  of  goodness,  . 
and  how  insidiously  teachines,  which  were  originally 
meant  to  enforce  it,  have  u«Sped  its  place  and  treated 
It  with  contumely;    It  will  begin  to  dawn  upon  us  that  . 
the  truth  is  A  truism,  not  because  it  is  carried  out  in 
practice,  but  only  because  no  one  has  t^e  hardihood  to 
question  it;  knd  perhaps  we  j^hall  receive  some  impulse 
towards  transforming  the  conviction  which  we  cannot 
'  dispute  into  a  mode  of  conduct  which  we  cannot  decline. 
To  begin  with,  our  book  is  most  unflinching  in  its 
'  assertions  that,  notwithstanding  ill  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  wickedness  *s  a  mistake,  a  soured  of  perpetual 
♦  weakness  and  insecurity,  always  in  the  long  run  pro- 
ducing niin  and  death;  while  n^A/fo»5/i^ss  is  in  itself 
a  perpetual  blessing,  and  is  weighted'with  beautiful  and 
unexpected  fruits.    The  very  reiteration  becomes  most 
impressive.    . 

.  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness ;  but  the 
expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish.*  The  Hghteous 
shall  never  be  removed,  but  the Ivicked  shall  not  dwell, 
in  the  land.'  Th<B  house  of  the  wi^ed  shall  be  over- 
thrown,  but  the  tent  of  the  upright  shall  flourish.'  The 
Wicked  earneth.  deceitful  wages,  but  he  that  soweth  ♦ 
;  righteousness  hath  a  sure  reward.*  /^  man  shall  not 
be  established  by  wickedness,  while  the  root  of  the 
righteous  shall  never  be  moved.^  The  wicked  really 
falls  by  his  own  wickedness,  and  is  swept  ^way  by 
his ,  own  violence**     He   sows   iniquity   and    reaps 


Prov.x.28.  •  Prpv.x.3a:      ;  y 

•  Prov,  xiv.  u.    Cf.  Prov.xii.  7:  "  Ov^erthrow  th^  wicked ;  and 

Ihey  are  not  (i'.«.,  there  is  no  rising  again  for  them),  but  the  house 

^f  the  righteous  shall  stand." 
«  Prov.  xi.  i8.  .:    »  Prov.  xiii.  3.  •  Prov.  xi.  5,  6;  xxi.  7. 
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^M^  His  .cooked  way;  his  Wifenant  Aoughte,  ^^^ 
'  the  hatfed  agaiiist  his^eighbour,  the  gyile  in  h«  h^rt, 
and  the  flood  of  evil  things  which  comes  out  of  his  hps, 
have  one  issue-destruction^    men  he  comes  tp^ie, 
his.expectation  perishes,  ill  the  hope  f  "^^y^"^;^ 
disap£ntment.»    His  lamp  goes  out  .not  to  ^  relit 
Mei^hile,  the  light  of  the  righteous  man  rejoices^ 
S;^  he  Attains  unto  life  M4«ii%  as  the  wicked  . 

works  towards  death.*  _^  j;ifcr..„f  '- 

It  is  true  that  the  appearance  of  things  is  different.  , 
Hand  j<4ns  in  hand  to  prcmiote  evU «»    Men  Mow  out  ^ 
"hat  seems,right  in  their^^n  hearts,  evi  as  they  lure.'  - 
^esssimTto  atterid  them,  and  one  is  t«n^«i  to 
envy  the  sinnere^  and  to  fret  at  their  1vays.«^  But  tKte 
envy  is  misplaced;   the  evU  man  does  not  go  un- 
punished;  the  wicM  are  overthrown, and  are  not 
The  way  which  seemed  right  in  a  man's  eyes  proves  to 
be  the  way:of  death.*"    A  righteous  man  falleth  seven    - 
times  wd  riseth  up  again;  but  tfie  wicked  are  over- 
^  thrown  by  iralai^iity,"  and  the  righteous  are  obhged  to 
"  look  upon  their  fall."  . -.,^1^ 

On  the  other  hand,  goodness  is  its  own  contintfB 
'     reward.     While  treacherous  men  are  destroyed  W 
their  perverseness,  the  upnght  are  g&ided  by  their  o^ 
integrity."     While  th^  sinner  is  overthrown  by  his 
wiAedness^righteousness  guardeth  him  that  is  upnght 


'  Prqv.,  xxii.  8. 

«  Ptov.wu.  7. 8.  »o,  IS;  «vi.24, 
iff',  XV.  28.      ' 

•  Prov.  xi.  7.         J 

*  Prov.  xiii.  9;  »x»v.  20. 

*  Prov.  XI.  19. 

•  Prov.  xi.  21. 


. .»  Prov.  jyv.  12 ;  xvi.  5, 25  xxi.  2. 

•  Prov.  atxiii.  17,  18;  xxiv,  I,  19. 

•  Pfov.  xii.  7. 

j»  Prov,  xiv.  12 ;  xvi.  25.. 
"  Prov4Xxiv.'iS,  16. 
"  Prov.  xxix.  16.     .        . 
»  Prov.  xi.  3.'       .     * 
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m  the  way.*    If  th^  righteous  gets  into  trouble  he  is 
delivered,  while  the  wicked  falls  into  his  place :«  there 
is  a  kind  of  substitution ;  a.  ransom  is  paid  to  enable 
the -righteous  to  escape,  and  the  ransom  is  the  person 
of  the  wicked.»    Not  only  does  the  righteous  come  out 
of  trouble,*  but,  strictly  speaking,  no  mischief  really 
.  hajipens  to  him ;  it  is  only  the  wicked  that  is  fiUed  with 
^  ctril.»    The  righteous  eats  toithe  g^t^sfying  of  his  own 
soul,,  but  the  belly  of  the  wicked  shall  want.*    The 
good  man  walks  on  a  highway  and  so  preserves  his 
soul.'    Mercy  and  |ruth  shine  upon  him  because  he 
devises  good.V  He  only  followed  after  righteousness 
and    mercy,  but    he   found    life,   gghteousness,  and 
honour."    His  heart  is  flooded  with  joy,  he  actually 
smgs  as  he  journeys  on.«>    He  seems  like  a  tree  in  the 
pen  leaf,  a  tree  of  life,  the  fruits  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  attractive;  so  that  he  uijcpjisciously  wins  favour" 
The  fruit  does  not  faiji^ because  the  iW)ot  is  alive" 
And  if  in  actual  life  this  blessedness  of  tfife  good  man 
does  not  appear,  if  by  reason  of  the  evil  in  the  worid 
the  righteous  seem  to  ^)e  punislidii  and  the  noWe  t6  be 


•  Prov.  kiii.  6.  Cf.  Pro^.txiv.  14 :  ••  fiie  backslider  in  heart  shall  be 
sated  from  his  own  ways,  bikT  the  good  man  from  himself."  Though 
probably  we  ought  to  read,  with  Nomck,  T'5>i>X|SO  which  would  give 
a  completerpvallelism:."The  backslider  shali  be  Uted  from  his  own 
ways,  and  the  good  man  from  his  own  doings." 

»  Prov.  xi.  8.    Cf.  Prov.  xxviii..i&      •  ProJ.  xiii.fc 

•  Prov.  xxi.  18.      *      ,  ,  p^^  ^^i.  j^;  ^,  ,g 
*Prov.«i.i3.  •Pnmxiv.as. 

•  Prov.  xii.  2i.  ^  .  pro^  ^:^  j, 

hS^vT  !2:  '^'  *'''^-  ^-     ^"''''^  "^^^  DeHtzsch,  we  are  to  read 
Vm  for  1^3,  and  xn;  for  |n;  which  would  give :  "  In  the  stips 
of  a  bad  man  he  snares,  but  the  righteous  |Tins  and  rejoices." 
"Prov.xi.27,3a  _       "Prov.3Mi.i«. 
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smitten,*  that  only  (Creates  a  conviction  that  the  fruit 
will  grow  in  another  life;  for  when  we  have  closdy 
observed  the  inseparable  connection  between  goodness 
/  and  blessedness,  we,  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
"  the  righteous  hath  hpp^  in  his  death.'"  Yes,  practical 
« goodness  is  the  source  of  perpetual  blessing,  and  it  can* 
not  be  altogether  hid4en.  ^verKi  f:hild  maketh  himself 
known  by  his  doings,  wheth^  his.  work  be  pure  and 
right'  To  -the  good  we  must'  assign  the  supremacy ; 
the  evil  inust  bow  before  them  and  wait  at  their  gates.* 
And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  appears/s6  incon- 
gruous—so  abnormal,  like  a  troubled  fountain  and  a 
corrupted  spring,  when  the  righteous  give  way  to  the 
wickedJ^  # 

Nor  is  the  blessing  of  goodness  ^t  all  limited  to  the" 
good  man  himself.  It  falls  on  his  children  too.  A 
just  man  that  wnketh'  in  his  integrity,  blessed  are  his 
children  after  him.*  It  reaches  even  to  the  third  gene- 
ration."  A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his 
children's  children.'  ,  The  righteous  is  ji  guide  to  his 
neighbour  also."  He  is  a  joy  to  his  sovereign ;  he 
that  loveth  pureness  of  heart,  for  the  grace'of  his  lips 
I  the  king  shall  be  his'  friend.'  li^  {character  and  his 
well-being  are  a  matter  of  public,   even  of  national 
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'  Prov.  xvii.  26,:  "To  punish  the  righteous  ia  not  good^  nor  tq  smite 
the  noble  for  their  uprightness."  •  r  ' 

*  Prov.xiv.  3a.  ^  *  Prov.  xiv.  i^i. 
»  Prov.  xx.ih          (      V*.                  •  Fr'o\r.  xxv.  26. 

*  Prov.  xiv.  26:  "In\he  fedr  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence: 
and  his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refug^."    So  Prov.  xx.  7 :  "  A . 
just  man  that  wtdketh  in  his  integrity:  blessed  are  his  children  after" 

him."  \   .     .     ■•. 

*.ProV.  xiii.22.  ,  .    •  Prov.  xii.  26.         •     ; 

*  Prov;  xxii.  U.    Cfl  Prov.  xvi.  f  3.  v  . 
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concern,  for  there  is  something  winning  in  him ;  he ' 
acts  as  a  saving  influence  upon  those  who  are  around 
him/  Therefore,  When  the  righteous  increase  the 
people  rejoice,'  when  they  triumph  th<|re  is  great  glory.' 
Whenit  goeth  well  with  the  righteousthe  city  rejoiceth, 
just  as  when  the  wicked  perish  there  is'  shouting.  By 
the  blessing  of  the^  u|k-ight  the  city  is  exalted,  just  as 
it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked.*  Yes, 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  the  whole  people.5     '    » 

It  is  the  grand  public  interest  to  see  the  wicked  perish 
in  order  that  thi^  righteous  may  increase:^  for  the  way 
of  the  wicked  Pluses  other  people  to  err.^    His  lips. 
|are  like.a  scorching  fire  ;^  his  presence  brings  a  general 
atmosphere  of  contempt,  ignominy,  and  shame.'  .  When 
the  wicked  rise  men  hide  themselves,*"  when  they  bear" 
ijule  the  4)eople  sigh."  .  Well  may  the  national  feeling 
lie  severe  on  al}  those  who  encourage  the  wicked  in 
any  way.     He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  art 
righteous,  peoples  shall  curse  him,  nations  shall  abhor 
Inm;  but  to  them  that  rebuk^  him  shall  be  delight,  and  ' 
a  good  blessing  i^hall  come  upon  them."    It  Js  a  sure 
sign  that  one  is  forsaking  the  law  when  one  ceases  to 
contend  with  the  wicked  and  begins  to  praise  them.*'. 

Blessing  to  himself,,  blessing  to  his  children,  his 
neighbours,  his  country,  is  the  beautiful  reward  of  the 
good  man ;  niin-to  himself,  a  spreadmg  contagion  of 
evil  to  others,  and  general  execration,  is  the^  lot  of 


»  Pfov.  xi.  31. 
'  Prov.  xxix.  2. 
'  Prov.  xxviii.  |2. 
■♦  Prov.  xi.  10^  II. 
'  Prov.  xiv.  34. 


*  Prov.  xxviii.  28.. 
*'Prov.  xii.26. 
;  *  Prov,  xvi.  27. 
'  Prov,  xviii  3. 
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the  wicked.  Wetl  itiay  the  former  be  bold  as  a  lion, 
and  well  may  the  lat^  flee  when  no  mai  pursues,  for 
conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  alU*     '.A 

£^ut  at  present  we  have  not  touched  on  the  chief 
blessedness  of  tliie  good,  alid  the  chief  curse  of  the  evil, 
on  that  which  is  really  the  spring  and  fountainrhead  of 
.all.  It  is,the  great  fact  ihat  God  is  with  Me  righteous 
and  against  tite  wicked,  that  He  judges  men  According  to 
their-  integrity  or  perverseness,  and  accej^ts  them  or 
rejects  them  simply  updQr^hat  principle.  3y  looking 
at  this  lofty  truUi  we  get  all  our  conceptions  on  the 
subject  cleared.  The  perverse  in  heati  are  an  abomin- 
ation to  the  Lord ;  such  as  are  perfect  in' their  way  are 
His  delight.'  A  good  man  shall  obtain  favour  of  the 
Lord,  but  a  man  of  wicked  devices  <wilUHecondemp.' 
Evil  devices  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,*  and  so  is 
the  wicked,  but  He  loveth  the  righteoi|s.'  To  justify 
the  wicked  or  to  concten  the#|^hteous  is  equally 
abomii^ble  to  Him.'  ne  conlwers  the  house.-  of' 
the  wicked,  how  t6e  wicked  are  overt^dwn  to  their 
n|in.'^  He  overthrows  the  words  of  thetrea^e|Ous  man, 
while  His  eyes  preserve  him  that  hath  knowedge.*  He 
weighs  the  heart  and  keeps  the  soul  and  renders  to 
every  man  *^according  to  hil^ork.*  Thus  His  w&y  is 
a  stronjghold  to  the  upright^  but  a  destruction  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity.*"  He  does  not  regard  prayer  -so 
much  as"righteousneiss;  he*that  tumeth  away  his  ear 
from  healing  the  law,  even  his  pray<5r  is  an  abomina-. 
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•  JProv.  xxviii.  I.        »  Pri^Wi  X".  Z.  *  Frov.xv.  9. 

•Prov.  xi.  20.        "    *  Prov,  XV.  i6.         '.Prov.xviL  15,26;  Xviii.5> 

*  F'rov.  xxi.  12,  where  ^'  one  that  is  righteous  **  seeais  to  mean  God 
Himself;  see  the  margin  of  R.V.  /   ,  '   ' 

■  Prov.  xxii.  12*        •  Prov.  xxiv.  13.     "  Prov.  x.  29. 
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^    'Vicked,  buli  He 
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hg  ini^esd'  of  relinquishing  *his 
|n<jcks  h^ni^  for,  it  is  only  the 
ir  with  th*  Lord.'-     . 
the  truth  df  God's  own  wty 
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earnestn^?»ipj^he stibjcct  essenlial.  Ifgiaodness  wer6 
only  pleasitfg^tJ^an,  if  sin-were'pnly  an  ojfen<je  i^ainst 
<=«atur^like/;W3elv^$,  ordiriary  pr^(^nce  would 
'^%' H  tp  }^  good  and  to  avoid  ipvil,  but  higher 
sanctidi^  vfpnH  'fee  wanting.  When,  however,  the 
matt«r.*p  tak^^  ni  into:  thi*.  Divine  presenqc,  and  we 
be^n  t<>  uiidlNllanc]  that  the  Supreme' Rijler  of  all 
things  loVe^rilJitieoushessatid  hates  iniquity,  visits  the 
one  with  Iwour  and  the  rother  with  reprobation,  qufte' 
a  new  sanci^n  is  introduced.  The  wicked  man,  who 
niakes  light  of  evil^  to  whom  it  is  as  k  sport,  ajSpeiiritd 
he  ntithing  short  of  an  absolute  fool.«  In  Cod's'  presence 
it  is  not  difficult  to  jaerceive  tha|[|kpdness  is  wisdom, 
the  only  wisdoni,  the  perfect  wiMB 
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,  '  l^v.  awvfift  9.         ^        ,  '    »  prov.  xxU  a;.  *   .  ,       ' 

'     P«^V.   XXI.   3.    ^  .  W  «     pro^     y^^      ^^  ^^ 

».  Prov.  xiv;  9.  This  setims  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  di^cult  veree,  « 
which  should  be  translated :  The  sin-offering  mbcks  fools,  but  taoKmti  '' 
the  righteou3  is  ft^ur. 

•  Prov.  X  *3.    ^ 
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^tnow  it  may  •occur  iio  some  of  us  that  it  is  surely 
very  wonderAiji  to  lay  this  stress  upon  the 
dose  "connection  betwabn  goodness  and  God-pleasing. 
Is  it  not,  we  are  inclined  >  to  say,  the  most  obvious  and 
unqtiestioned  of  facts 'that  God  requires  goodness  at 
our  hands,  and  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day  ? 
It  is  not  very  wondejrfirl  to  us,  because  Revelation 
has  made  it  familiar,  ,'but' none  the  less  it  is  a  truth  !  1^, 
of  Revdation,  and  if  we  were  to,  ask  in  what  the  > 
Inspiration  of  this  bb^  cbiisisis,  no  simpler  and  truer 
answer  could  begive^  than  that  it  teaches,  as  we  have 

Ajustseen,  the  alliance  of  God  with  righteousness  and 
the  abhorrence  in  \flrhich  He  holds  vnckedness.  r 

Yes,  a. truism,  bi^  it  was  a  discovery  which  the  world 
was  very  slow  to/make^  ^d  it  is  still  a  prinqple  on 
which  the  world  is  very  unwilling  to  act. 

The  main  ch^racteristtlf  oi'&U  heathen  reli^ons  is 
that  their  gods/do  not  demand  righteousness,  but  certain 
■  outward  and  formal  observances;  sacrifices  must  be 
offered  to  them,  their  vindictive  temper  niust  be  pro- 
pitiated, their  anger  averted ;  if  the  dues  of  the  gods 
are  paid,  the  stipulatod^quMtity^||Lc#ro,and  wine  and 
oU,  the  tithes,  the  fi|plSi|^teW  the  altar, 

^th^  tributifcfor  ih^^^mple,  tnen%ie^dfshipper  who 
has  thus  dischsi^ed  his  oJili|;atioAs  niay  fe^  hi^sc^lf  t  « 

nfree  to  follow  out  hi^  own  tastes  and  indinamons.  *  In  '^.*i0, 
the  RoiBin  religion,  for  Example,  every  dealing  vntU 

^  the  gods  w^  a  strictly  legal  contract :  ,th^  Ron&v 
general  agreed  with  Jupiter  or  with  Mu-s  that  Jr^the 
battle  should  be  won  a  temple  should  be  builtlT^  It  was>^ 
Aot  inecessary.that^^l^l^se  jshould  be  rigl^  o^|itj|at  j|.  ^'^^ 
,  the  general  should  qwj|l|p[e  sacrifice  of  the  wicked^  '*""' 
though  o£r«red  with  sSiSHntent,  was  as. valid  as«i^e 
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sacrifice  of  the  good.     In  cither  case-ihe  slame  aniount 

oiF  marble  and  stone,  of  silver  and  gold,  would  coqte  to 

■.'.thegod.    ;.•  .  ^:    '■■■"'  T'  •■  ■  -■'•:,■>■)'  ^■.^  .  -'^'.v  ■ 

In  the  Eastern  religions  ^pt  only  were  goodness  and 

righteousness  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  the  gods,  but 

evil  of  the  grossest  kinds  was  definitely  associated  with 

them.    The  Phoenician  deities,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos, 

were  actually  worshipped  with  rites  of  murder  and  lust. 

Every  vice  had  its  patron  god  or  goddess,  and  it  was 

foi^gotten  by  priest  and  people  that  goodness  could  be 

the  way  of  pleasing  God;  or  moral  evil  a  cause  of  offence 

.toHinu,  .■  .•:■■.,■..■■■'..■;■■■  -..^^ ...  • 

Even  in  Israel,  ^erc  the  teaching  of  Revelation  was 
current  in  the  proverbs  of  the  people,  the  practice 
generally  followed  the  heathen  conceptions.  \  All  th« 
burning  protests  of  the  inspired  prophets  could  not 
avail  to  convince  the  Israelite  that  what  God  required 
was  not  sacrifice  and  ofiering,  but  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Him,  Again  andP 
again  we  find  that  the  high  places  were  frequented  .and 
the  ritual  supported  by  men  who  were  sensual,  unjust, 
and  cruel  The  Sabbath  Day  was  kept,  the  feasts 
were  duly  observed,  the  priests  were  handsomely 
maintained,  ^nd  there,  it^;i^  supposed,  th»  legitimate 
claims  of  Jehovah  cea/ifed.  What  more  could  He 
desire?         >*- 

This  is  surely  th^most  impressive  proof  that  the 
Truth  which  is.  under  consideration  is  far  from  being 
obvious.  Israel/^iimself,  the  chosen  channel  for  com- 
municating thi^  truth  to  the  world,  was  so  slow  to 
understand  and  to  grasp  it,  that  his  religious  observ- 
ances were  constantly  degenerating  into  lifeless  cere- 
monies devoid  of  idl  mortd  significance,  and  his  religious 
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teachers  were'mainly  occupied  in  denouncuig  bis  conduct 
as  wholly  inconsistent  With  the  truth.  '  , 

•  So  far  from  treating  the  truth  as  a  truism,  our  Lord 
in  all  His  teaching  laboured  to  bring  it  out  in  greater 
clearness,  and  to  set  it  in  the  forefront  of  His  message 
to  men.  He  made  it  the  very  keynote  of  the  Gospel 
that  not  every  one  who  says,  Ix)rd,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hut  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  His  Father  in  heaven.  ♦  He  painted  with  exquisite 
simplicity  and  clearness  the  right  life,  the  conduct 
which  God  requires  of  us,  and  then  likened  ev^ry  o«e 
wHo*practised  this  life  to  a  man  who  builds  his  house 
on  1^  rock,  and  everyone  who  does  not  practise  it  to 
a  irfah'^who  builds  his  house  on  the  sand.  He  declared, 
in  the  spirit  of  all  that  we  have  just  read  from  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  that  teachers  were  to  be  judged  by 
their  fruits,  and  that  God  would  estirtiate  our  lives  not 
by  what  we  professed  to  do,  but  by  what  we  did;  and 
He  took  up  the  very  language  of  the  book  in  declar- 
ing that  evety  man  should  |e  judged  according  to  his 
works.*  In  every  word  H#  Spoke.  He  made  it  jplain 
that  goodness  is  what  God  loves,  and  that  wickedness 
is  what  He  judges  and  destroys.  In  the  same  way 
every  one  oT  the  Apostles  insists  on  this  truth  with  a 
new  earnestness.  St  Min  more  especially  reiterates 
it,  in  words  which  s9j||H||ven  mbre  like  a  truism  than 
the  sayings  -of  this  bp3|^  He  that  doeth  righteousness 
■is  rigWyJis even  as  He  is  righteous;"  and,"If  yeknow 
that  He  is  righteous,  ye  kiiow  that  every  one  also  that 
doeth  righteousness  iApgOtten  of  Him."  * 

V  The  Gospel  itself  is^companied  by  a  new  and  Inore 
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e«nf^t  BBKnlon  t^MiB  t&rdinal  truth,  that  God  loves' 
\^,;      goodness,  and  thaiMt  judges  men  acconling  to  their 
worlA.  And  even  ndW,  after  many  centuries  of  Christian 
faith,  Wnd  notwitjtatartding  aU  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  thk  witness  otthe  Spirit,  it  is  very  difficult  for  many 
t  -  °^."M*°  ."^f  «»^"<*  th^  religion  is  goodness,  and 
.  *      religion  withAui'goodnMa  Is  impiety  of  the  worat  kind. 
I         It  15  supposed  by  some,  ii)  face  of  all  the  acciSiulated 
truth  and  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  have  passed  sinGe' 
this  book  was  written,  %t  God's  last  and  highest 
message  is  a  dispfensatictn  fro^pracUcal  righteousness 
—that  the  Gospel  of  Grace  means  God's  willingness  to 
accept  men  because  they  bcliev*?,  apart  froiii  the  actual 
goodness  to  which  all  f3aith>  calculate<rto%ad;  as  if# 
the  Gospel  were  an  announcement  that  Crf)d  had  «itirehr '  4 
changed  His  nature,  and  that  Mhe  Mt  and  foblest  ' 
.      .teachings  of  His  Spirit  in  the. past  were  set  aside  by 
His  final  icvelation.     Behind  soiMftfement  or^ther, 
some  perverted  ifetion  .of  irtputefSSiteousnes^^cn  . 
^     try  to  hide  tl^ir  guilty  countemmce,  and  to  persuaHe*' 
themselves  tHit  now,  in  virtue  of  th,e  Cross4thJ|lan 
see  God  withoiit  holiness,  without"  puriljfc"  I^aVt 
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Heaveri  has  been  trea|ted  as  a  p^c^  wheJReiKah 
enter  who  wotIc  abopiliation  and  make  a  ffi;  and  in 
order  to  seciplk  full  acceptance  for  our  dogma  we  try 
to  depreciaui  goodness  a8%if  it  were  a  thing  of  little 
lyorth,  and  efen  come  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
those  who  are  only  good-^only  moral,  I  think  we  caU 
It—and  do  not  hold  our  owh  views  of  speculative  truth. 
Meanwhilo^ligiou^  teachers  "  tdl  the  wicked  they  are 
nghteous,"  and  earn  the  curse  of  the  nation,  because 
mey  thereby  enable  men  to  be  hard  and  cruel  and 
unjust  juid  elfish  and  proud  and  contemptuous,  and 
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yet  to  esteem  themselves  as  justified  by  faith.  Others 
"justify  the  wicked/'  accepting  a  verbay^rofession  in 
place  of  a  virtuous  practice;  and  that,  as%e  have  seen, 
is  abominable  to  the  Lord.  .     ;^  .^ 

Justification  by  faith  loies  all  Its  meanlhg  and  all  its 
value  unless  it  is  fully  admitted  that  to  be  just  is  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  religion.  Salvation  becomes  a 
delusion -^less  it  is  perceived  that  it  means  righteous- 
ness. HAjen,  and  ti|i  saints*  everlasting  rest,  become 
worthless  ^|||^  misleading  ideas  unless  we  recognise 
that  it  is  th<|g>ode  of  goodness,  and  that  saints  are 
not,  as  we  Aietimes  seem  to  imply,  bad  people 
regarded  as  holy  bjifc legal' fiction,  butjpeople  who  are 
made  good  and  are  mtqaUy  holy. 

Strong  as  the  language  of  our  book  is  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  out  in  mere  proverbial 
sayings  the  eternal'!  necessity  of  this  great  truth. 
Goodness  and  blessedness  are  actually  identical,  the 

/everse  and  the  obverse  sides  of  the  same  coin.  If  a 
man  is  made  good  he  is  made  blessed ;  but  if  he  is 
made  blessed  to  all  appearahce,  and  not  good,  the 
blessedness  proves Jb^  be  an  illusion.  It  could  not 
possibly  avail  to  be  j|^stified  by  faith,  unless  we  were 
made  just  by  faith;  a  sbre  body  is  not  healed  by  cover- 
ing it  up,  a  dead  man  is  not  quickened  by  a  smiling 
mask.     There  have  been  many  people  who  counted 

*  themselves  the  elect,  and  made  no  question  that  they 
were  saved,  though  they  remained  ail  the  time  inwardly 
wicked;  they  were  miserable,  sour,  (discontented,  cen- 
sorious, a  burden  to  themselves,  an  eyesore  to  others ; 
they  were  persuaded  that  they  would  be  happy  in 
heaven,andthey  supposed  that  their  constant  wretched- 
ness was  due  to  their  being  pilgrims  in  a  strange  land ; 
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but  the  fact  was  they  would  be  more  wretched  still  in 
heaven,  for  nowhere  is  evil  such  a  curse  as  in  a  place 
where  good  prevails ;  their  misery  arose  from  their  own 
wicked  hearts,  and  in  the  next  wo4d,  their  hearts  still 
being  wicked,  their  misery  must  continue  and  increase. 
May  God  grant  uk  a  clear  vision  in  this  matter,  that 
we  may  see  the  due  relation  of  things  1    Goodness  is 
the  principal  thing— for  it  faith  itself  and  all  religion 
exittt.    God   is   goodness — man  -  is  evil ;   what  God 
means  by  saving  us  is  to  make  us  good  like  Himself. 
That  we  must  be  saved  by  faith  means  that  we  must 
be  made  good  by  faith,  not  that  we  must  take  faith  in 
place  of  goodness.    That  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us  by  the  goodness  of  God  means  that  the  goodness  of 
Christ  is  reckoned  as  ours  for  the  purpose  of  making 
us  good,  not  in  order  to  spare  us  the  necessity  of  being 
•good.    And  in  this -way,  and  this  only,    we   must 
estimate  one  another.    What  a  man  believes  in  his 
heart  we  can  never  fully  know ;  but  whether  he  is 
good  or  not  is  a  matter  plain  as  the*day.     It  is  easy 
to  bandy  words  of  reproach,  to  call  men  unbelievers, 
sceptics,  atheists ;  but  there  is  only  one  wise  way  of 
speaking  and   thinking.     If  we  see  goodness,  let  us 
thank  God,  for  there,  be  sure,  His  Spirit  is;*  if  we 
see  the  lovely  graces  which  shine  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  gleaming,  however  fitfully,  in  our  fellow-men,  let 
us  recognise  Christ  there.    And  where  we  see  wicked- 
ness, let  no  consideration  of  outward  Christian  profession 
or  orthodoxy  of  belief  restrain  us  from  fully  recognising 
that  it  is  evil,  or  from  courageously  contending  against  it. 

•  "  If  ye  know  that  He  is  righteous,"  says  St.  John,  ••  ye  know  that 
every  one  also  that  doeth  righteousness  is  begotten  of  Him/'  (i 
Jobnii.29).      > 
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« A  man  ahall  be  aatiafied  with  fgotA  by  the  fruit  of  hla  Motrrii: 

and   the  doings  of  a  man'a  hands  shall  be  rendered  unto  him,"— 

••   I'rov.  icii.  14.  ■''  ■;■,   .'  '.■■'>.■:■-.    :'.    ■■' 

,     "  In  the  transgression  of  the  lips  is  a  snare  to  an  evil  mao :  but  the 

righteous  shall  come  out  of  trouble." — Phov.  xii.  13. 

"A  fool's  vexation  is  i>resently  known  ;  but  •  prudent  man  con- 
,  cealeth  shame.''— Prov.  xH.  16. 

"He  that  uttdreth  truth  showbtu  foiith  righteousness,  but  ft  Iktso 
witness  deceit"— Prov.  xii.  17. 

"  The  LIP  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever :  but  a  lying  TONooi 
is  but  for  a  moment."— Prov.  xii.  19. 

•'  Lying  UPS  arc  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord:  but  they  that  deal 
truly  are  His  deIight."'-PRov.  xii.  aa. 

"  There  is  that  spfcAXETii  rashly  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword  :  but 
the  TONGUE  of  the  wise  is  health."— Prov.  ^  I  &^^ 

"A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowlcdgdj/ l(ui^^  hpart  of  fools 
proclaimeth  foolishness."— Prov.  xii.  23.      ^ ,\Jr 

"The  WORDS  of  the  wicked  are,a  ]|^g  in  wait  for'^Iood  :  but  the 
MOUTH  of  the  upright  shall  deliver  them."— Prov.  xii,  6. 

"Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  a  man  maketh  it  stoop;  but  a  good 
AIVORD  maketh  it  glad."— Prov.  xii.  35. 

TfHERE  is  nothing^  which  seems  more  insubstantial 
than  speech,  a  mere  vibration  in  the  atmosphere 
which  touches  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  then  dies 
away.  There  is  no  organ  which  seems  smaller  and 
less  considerable  than  the  tongue;  a  Kttle  member 
Which  is  not  even  seen,  and^  physically  speaking,  soft 
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and  weak.  But  the  word  which  issues  out  of  the  Hps 
is  the  {^eatest  power  in  human  life.'  That  "soft  tongu^ 
breaketh  the  bone.""  Words «vvill  change  the  currents 
of  life  :  look  for  instance  at  a  great  orator  addressing  his 
'  audience ;  how  miraculous  must  it  seem  to  a  deaf  man 
watching  the  speaker  that  the  qtiiet  opening  of  a  mouth 
should  be  able  to  produce  such  powerful  effects  upon 

;    the  faces,  the  movements,  the  conduct  of  the  listened  ! 
■  We. are  coming  to  consider  the 'importance  of  this" 
diminutive  organ,  the  ill  uses  and  the  good'uses  to  which 
^it  may  be  turned,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  fitly  ' 
directly  and  restraihing  it.  •      -,"       • 

On  the  use  of  the  ^tongue  depend  the  issues  of  a 

» mane's  own  life.     It  may  |?e  regarded  as  a  'tree  which 

bears  fruits  of  different  I^nds,  and  sjuch  fruits  as  his  ^ 

tongue  bears  a  man  must  eM^rJ/  his  words  have  been 

good,  then  he  shall  be  satisfied  wi||l^gobd  by  the  fruit 

.  of  his  mouth.*  •  "  A  man's  belly  shall  be'filled  with  the 
fruit  of  his  mouth,  with  the  increase  of  his  lips  shall  he; 

■  fee  §atisfied."^ «  The  fruits  which  grow  oiji  this  tongue^ 
tree  areideath  and  life — the  tongue  produces  them — and 
he  that  loves  tlie  tree  bhall  according  to  his  love  eat  the 
one  fruit  or  the  other ;  if  he  loves  death-bearing  speech 
he  shall  e^t  death-HNie  loves  life-bearing  speech  he 
shall  eat.life-.^  So  deadly  may  be  the  fmiit  of  the  tongue 
that  ^he. mouth  of  the  fool  is  regarded  as  a  present 
destruction.**^  "So  wholesome  may  be  the  fruit  of  the 

*  tongue- that,  the  tongue  of  the ^ wise  may  be  actlfa^y 

'  .denominated  health."  " 

"In  the  case  of  the  foo^  it  is  always  very  ^vious  how 
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powerfully  the  tongue  afiects  the   con^^tibn    of  the 
speaker.    His  lips  are  always  coming  into  strife,  <and  hi» ' 

-  mouth.'is  always  calling  for  stripes.     It  is  his  destruo-, 

\  tion,  and  his  lips  'are  the  snare  of  his  soul.*  In  .i^hct 
transgression  of  the  lips  always  lies  the  snare  for  the 
evil  man :  ultimately^  all  men  ark  "in  effect  con'demni^d 
out  of  their  own  mouths.'  The  tongue  pi'oves  to  be  °a 
rod  for  the  back  of  the  proud  and  foolish  owjier  of  it, . , 
while  the  good  man's  tongue  is  a  constant  life-pre- 
server.' As  an  old  proverb  say^,  a  fool'a  tongue  is.  , 
always*  long.  enoug;h  to  cut  his  own  throat.  On  the. 
other  hand,  Avhere  the  tongue  is  wisely  used  it  alwiays 
brings  back  joy  to  the  speaker  in  the  end.*  *Thus  who- 

,.ever  keeps  hi§  ntouth  and  his  to,iiigue  keeps  his  soul* 
fron^,  troubles/  but  the  man  who  do|ts  not  take  the  pams 
to  hear,  but  g;ves  iiis  testimony  falsely,  shall  perish.' 
While  the  use  of  the  tongue  thus.i^c<!J»ls  on  the  speaker'- 

.  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  has  a  wide.  inft\ia[ice  also  oi^ 
others.     "He  that,  hath  a  perverse  ^tongue  falletK  into 

.  mischief,"^  but  when  speech  is  good,  aild  such  as  it  ' 
ought  to  be,  "the  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  like  deep ' 
wateigs,  a  gushing  brook,  a  well  of  wisdom."  ^ 

Thus  it'  is  of  vast  and  obvious  importance  how  we 
use  our  tongue.      If  our  speecff  is  gracious  we  shall 

r.,win  the  friendship  t)f  the  king,"  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  if  we  "keep  the  words  of  the  wis^  yillthin  us  and* 

,  if  they  be  established  together  upon  our  lips."  *"    It  is, 
i)etter  for  us  to  be  poor  than  perverse  or.  untruthful  in 
our  speech."    Our  teacher,  especially  our  Divine  Lord, 


'  ProV.  xviii.  6,  7. 
'  Ptq\.  xif.  13. 
^  ,  ".  *  Prtfv.  xivjiig. .,    ' 
%  ^*-  Prov.  XV.  23. 


»  Prdv.  xxi.  23. 

•  Prov,  xxi.  28. 
'  Prov,  xvii.  20, 

•  Prov,  xviii,  4. 


•  Prov.  xxii.  1 1. 
'•  Prov.  xxii.  18. 
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Will  rejoice  inwardly  and  deeply  V  when  our  lips  speak 
right  things."*  -      .   *     ;         ' 

We  are^now  cautioned  against  some  of  the  evil 
purposes  to  which  the  tongue  may  be  turned,  and  as 
^^  all  the  heads  of  evil  are  passed  in  review  we  realize 
Why  St.  James  spoke  of  the  tongue  as  "the  world  of 
iniquity"  (iii.  6);  and -how  profound  was  our  Lord's 
teaching  that  out  of  the.  mouth  proceed  the  things  which 
defile  a  man  (Matt.  XV.  1 8).  m 

First  of  all,  the  tongue  is  a  fruitful  source  of  Quar- 
retting  and.  discord.  A'  fool  cannot  hide  his  vexation 
but  must  immediately  blurt  it  out  with  the  tongue." 
When  he  is  angry  he  must  utter  it  all  at  once,»  though 
awi^  roan  would  keep  it  bdck  and  still  it,  so  conceal- 
^hame.  No  one  is  more  certain  to  come  to  grief 
than  "he  who  provokes  with  words?'*  These  irritating 
taunts  and  threats  ari  like  SsHs  to  hot  embers,  and 
wood  to  fire; »  in  their  ibsencp  the  contention  would 
quickly  die  out.  It  is  therefore  the  wise  counsel  of^ 
Agur  to  one  who  has  done  foolishly  in  exalting  himself; 
or  has  even  Chtertained  for  a  moment  the  arrogant  or 


Prov.  xxiih  16.  «  Prov,xii.  16.  •  ProY.xx«.  11. 

Prov.  xix^  All  the  Pjoverbs  in  this  selection  a»e  in  the  form 
of  a  distich.    This  affords  a  fair  fjresumption  th»t  this  verse  with  its 

'    J'^^f^^'flf"  "r '"***'*' '^"'^  the.  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
Jact  that  the  third  clause  adds  nothing  of  value,  even  if  it  be  intelligible 

ful  C^  T^"*^'    '^^"'^  '^  ^"^  reason/therefore,  for  believing  that 

this  third  clause  is  the  h|ilf  of  a  distich  which  has  not  been  preservea 

"♦iiMts  integrity;  all  the  more  becatise4he  LXX.  have  a  complete  proverb 

.  \vhich  ftins  thus  :  i  ToXU  KOKdroiQir.rfXeffcovfr/fT  Kada,,  i,  8i  ii^Oltu 

'  ^Tlf  V^'^'^'^:    ""« tJ^at  does  much  evil  is  a  craftsman  of  iniquity, 

fu     ff  *^**  ^^  provoking  words  shaH,  nbt  escape.'*     Perhaps  in 

the  Hebrew,  text  which  wa?  before  the  Greek   ti^nslatora  tt-naO 

appeared  instead  of  V^liq,  ^  njO  »6  instead  of  nttn-t6\ 
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quarrelsoiiie  thought,  "  Hand  oa  thy  mouth  1"  for  speech 
under  such  circumstances  produces  strife  as  surtiy  as 
churning  produces  butter  from  milk/ or  a  blow  on  the 
nose  blood.*  Rash,  inconsiderate,  angry  words  are  like 
the  piercings  of  a  sword.'  If^only  our  wrathful  spirit 
made  us  immediately  dumb,  anger  wouldi  never  go  far, 
it  would  die  out  as  a  conflagration  4ies  when  th«(e  id 
no  wind  to  fan  the  flames.  ;  /  >^ 

But  again,  tfie  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  Lying; 
one  of  its  Worst  disservices  to  man  is  that  when  it  is 
well  balanced,  so  that  it  easily  wags,  it  often  betrays 
him  into  untruths  which  his  heart  Mver  contemplated 
nor  even  s^pproved.  It  is  the  tom^e' which  by  fal^e 
witness  so  often  condemns  the  innocent.'  A  worthless^ 
witness  mocketh  at  judgment;  and  the. mouth  of  tbe' 
wicked  swalloweth  iniquity.*  And  though  such  a  WJ 
nesa  shall  not  in  the  long  run  ^o  unpunished, 
shall  the  liar  escape,*  yetj  as  experience  shows,  h^  nii  _ 
haVe  brought  nfin  or  calamity'  on  others  ,^fore  Yea- 
geance  falls  upon'  him.  The  false  witness  shalliperisn," 
but  often  not  before  he  has  like  a  mace^Syck  liamn]|er 
bruised  and  like  a  s#ord  or  a  sharp  artbwpiefrced  Ps 
unfortunate  neighl^ur.'^  It  is  the  tongue  which  ^lojsels 
over  the  purposes  of  hate,  and  lulls  the  j^jciim  into  a 
fal^  security;  the  fervent  lips  ind  the  wicked  heart  are 
like*  a  silver  lining  spread  over  an  earthen  vessel  to 
iffliake  it  look  like  silver ;  the  hatred  is  cunningly  con- 
ceded, the  seven  abominations  in  the  heart  are  hidden ; 
the  pit' which  is  being  dug  and  the  stone  wliich  isito 
ov€fwk^  the  innocent  are  kept  secf^by  the  facile  talk 

-—— --.A-.^.-    ., A ,—:^ ^ . #      ■.    .  ■ — 

lijrov.  xjDt.  32,  33.        *  frov.  xijc.  28.  l,w^:  "  Prov.  xxi.  28. 

Prov.  xii.  18.  *  Prov.  xix.  S,  re^.  vc^  j^. 
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and  flattel^es  of  the  tongue;  the  more  the  tongue  hes  iif 
Its  guil^ul  machinations  the  more  the  heart  hates  the 
^    victims  of  its  spite.^    A  righteous  man  hates  lying,  but 
the  wicked,  by  his  lies,  brings  disgrace  and  shame.'    The 
he  often  appears  to  prosper  for  a  moment,'  but  happily 
It  IS  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,*  and  in  His  righteous 
ordering  of  events  he  makes  the  falsehood  which  was 
as  bread  and  sweet  to  the  lips,  into  gravel  which  breaks 
the  teeth  m  the  mouth.«    The  curse  which  is  causeless 
IS  frustrated,  and  so  also  is  the  empty  liej  it  wanders 
without  ^rest,   without    limit,    like   a    sparrow    or   a 
swallow." 

Closely  allied  to  lyingj^/Tte^VAand  to  this  vile 
use  the  tongue  is  ofte^  put.  Flattery  is  always  a 
mistake.  It  does  not  attain  its  end  in  winning  the 
favour  of  the  flattered;  for  in  the  long  run  "he  that 
rebuketh  a  man  shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  the  tongue."^  If  it  is  believed,  as  often 
unfortunately  It  is,  it  proves  to  be  a  net  spread  in  the 
path,  which  may  trip  up,  and  may  even  capture  and 
illesti:oy,  the  unwary  walker.*  • 

Another  evil  use  of  the  tongue  is  for  Whispering  and 
tale-beur^g.  "He  that  goeth  ahout  as  a  tale-bearer 
mvealeth  secrets  "-he  is  ^ot  to  be  trusted,  it  is  betted 
to  have  nothing  to  do  ^ith  him.  Disclosing  the  secret 
of  another  is  a  sure  way  of  incurring  reproach  and 
lasting  infamy.  S^  a  habit  .  a  f^M^our^^^^^^ 
m^  and   mdig^Mion,  it   brings   black  wrath  to   the  = 
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countenance' of  him  whose  secret  has  been  published, 
just  as  a  north  wind  spreads  the  rain  clouds  over  the' 
^ky.*  The  temptation  to  tattling  is  great ;  the  business 
of  a  gossip  brings  aii  immediate  >  reward ;  for  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man  delights  in  scandal  as  an  epidure 
in  titibits :  "^The  words  of  a  whisperer  are  as  dainty' 
morsels  which  go  down  into  the  chamber  of  the  belly."* 
But  whut  mischief  they  do  1  They  separate  bosom 
friends,  sowing  suspicion  and  distrust.'  Where  there 
is  already  a  little  misunderstanding,  tJhe;  whisperer 
supplies  wood  to  the  fire  and  keeps  it  burning  y  S^r 
from  him  it  would  soon  die  out.**  But  if  he  thinks 
there  is  any  ^jrospect  of  a  reconciliation  he  will  be 
constantly  harping  on  the  matter ;  one  who  seeks  lovci 
would  try  to  hide  the  transgression,  but  the  scandal 
monger  is  a  foe  to  love  and  the  unfailing  authdr  of 
enmity.* 

^-But  there  is  Mischief,   more  deliberate  an4  more' 
malignant  still,  which  the  tongue  is  employed  to  plot, 
to  plan  and  to  execute.    /'  With  his  mouth  He  godless " 
man  destroyeth  his  neighbour.""-  "The  words  of  the 
wicked  are  a  lying  in  wait  for  blood." '     "  The  mouth  ' 
of  the  wicked  poureth  out  evil  things,''*  blasph^ipies,. 
obscenities,  curses,  impreca#Dns.      "A  froward  man 
scattereth  abroad  strlfe.*"t    He  deceives,  and  in  bitter 
raiileiy  declares  that  he  was. only  jesting;  he  is  like, 


•  Prbv.  xi.  13  9nd  XX.  19;  xxv.  ^2,  23.  Cf.  "Whoso  disco*ereth 
seccets  ioseth  Kis  credit  a^d  shall'  n(»ver  find  friend  to  ht^^  mittd  *" 
(Eccleisi»;.xxTHi.„i6).:  •';,*     '      '-•",.•  \  '  *  '*■' 


*  Ptov,  xviiiv  8,  rep;  xxvi.  a^.- 
^.^-Piiov.  xyi..28i.'        ;'  a;  _:':..;■ 

.■/-Prov,  j^vii/'g.  ■  .  v..  '  \ 


VProv.  xi.  9. 
^  Prov.  xii^  6. 

•  Prov.  XV.  2S. 

•  Prov,  xvi.  28. 
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«  madmart^aiRng  iird|rands,  arr^V'/  ^"d  d^ath.»  We 
^"^"y  "^^^isP  '°  ^^  pouring  out  foil,  abusive, 
*"**JffliPfPn«Mage,|bntil  ^t  yei;y  atmosphere  seems 

®"?flRlP*^^  ^'■®*'HK  »"«*  ari-QWsfl/ hither  and 
.  .  W^^  the  hoiified  air^  /  We  kn<M  too,  what 
It  la  to'lieM^'  smootlil  and  well-turned  ipeeqh  of  the 
hypotriteimd  the  irap|stor,  wiiich  seen/s  to  oppress 
the  heaH  with  a  sense  off decoi^position  jfighteousness 
truth,  and  joy  seem  to  ^  thcr  iiway,  and  in  the  choking 
suflfocation  of  ^deceit  an<)  fr^d  life  its^f  ieems  as  if 
it  must  expire.  | 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn*tfrq^m  those  wc^rst  uses  of  the 
tongue  to  the  more  pardliliable  vices  cl  Rashness  and 
Inopportuneness  ois^^.  Yet  thejie  too  are  evil 
enough  Kthefi^  way.  To  j)ass  a  judgment  before  we  are 
m  possession  oHhe  fact$i  ftnd  before  We  hive  taken  the 
pains  to  careiully  invesil 
sign  of  foll^  and  a  source 
Otir  teacher  with  the  dang 
he  says,  "  Seest  thou  a  m 
Aere  is  miore  hope  of  a  f< 


gate  and  cofasider  them,  is  a 
of  shame.*  r  So  impressed  is 
pr  of  ill-considered  spee-ch  that 
m  that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ? 
.  .  ol  than  pf7hii^'»;And  even 
where  the  utterance  of  tjie  tongue  |s  i©  itself  ^d  it 
may  be  rendered  evil. bj  its  untfeefeds;  religious 
talk  Itself  may  be  so  introduced  as  to  bind*  the  cause 
of  religion;  pearls  mavbjs  c^s^elbir^i^ne:  "Speak 
not  m  the  hearinor  of  ^  IX«1    f«ll.  w-^tin  j ^j- _  .. 


not  in  the  hearing  of  a 


lopl,  foif-i  he:  Will  despise  the 


wisdom  of  thy  virords.^'*  f  here  miist  be  some  prepaid 
tion  of  spu-it  before  we  can  Wisely  introduce  t)ivine  and 
heavenly  things-,  and  circumstances  must  not  be  chosen 
which  will  tend  to  make  the  Uivine  things  seem  me^ 


'  Prov.  xviii.  13.    " 


*  Pr(^.  xxlx.  30. 

*  prov.  xxiii.  9. 
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^■.        and  contemptible.     It  may  be  good  to  rebuke  an  evil-i; 
doer,  or  to  admonish  a  friend;  but  if  the  opportunity 
^       is  not  fitting,  we  may  make  the  evildoer  more  evil,— 
^       we  may  alienate  our  friend  without  improving^^him. 

Considering  then  what  miischief  may  be  done  with 
the  tongue,  it  is  not  to  be. wondered  at  that  we  are 
cautioned  ag^tinst  excessive  speech,  "  In  the  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  transgression,  but  he  that . 
refraineth  his  lips  doeth  wisely."  *  "  He  that  guardeth 
his  mouth  keepeth  his  life;  who.  op^ns  wide  his  lips 
gets  destruction,  and  a  fool  spreadeth\out  folly.'V*  "In 
all  labour  is  profit,  the  talk  of  the  lips  tends  only  to 
poverty,^*  ^  /'Wisdom  rests  in  the  healrt  of  the  under- 
standing, but  even  in  the  inward  part  of  fools  all  is 
blabbed.*'*  "In  the  fool  are  no  lips  bf  knowledge" 
because  he  is  always  talking.*^  "  The  tongue  of  the 
s.  wise  uttereth  knowledge*  aright,  but  the  mouth  of  fools 
poureth  out  folly."  *  "  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  under- 
standing, but  only  that  his  heart  mii|r  reveal  itself." ' 
One  who  is  always  pouring  out  talk  is  sure  to  be 
pouring  4)ut  folly.^  Th^  wise  man,  feeling  that  all  his 
words  must  be  tested  and  weighed^  »  not  able  to  talk 
very  much.  When  your  money/ is  all  in  copper,  you 
may  afford  to  throw  it  about,  but  when  it  is  all  in  gold 

.. :-*— — — ' !4_ -T : _^ 

"    ■  ■  f  I? 

.J  Prov.  K.  19.  ^    -^        .  ■  Prov.  xiv.  23. 

J  *  Prqv.''xiM.  3,' id**         '         JLP''**V.  xiv.  33. 

I  *  ^ov.  xi\%  7.    There, is  a'quaint  and  pertinent  passage  in  Lyly's 

Euphiies: — "We  may  s^e  ^he  cunning  and  curious  work  of  Nature, 
which  hath  barred  and  hedged  nothifig  in  so  strongly  as  the  tongue, 
with  tworowes  of  teeth,  and  therewith  two  lip%  besides  she  hath  placed 
it  farrc  from  the  h^art,  that  it  should  iiotditter  thai'which  the  heart  had, 
conceiN-cd ;  this  also  should  catiib  us  to  be  silent^  sceinge  those  that 
^  •  '  use  much  talkc,  thoifgh  they  speake  truly,  are  never  belceved." 
,^       "  Prov,  XV.  3.  "  .  »  Ph)V,  xviii.  3. 
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you  have  to  be  cautious.  A  Christian  feels  that  for 
every  idle  word  he  utters  he  will  have  to  give  account, 
and  as  none  of  his  words  are  to  be  idle  they  must 
be  comparitively  few ;  the  word  that  kindles  wrath,  the 
lie,  the  whisper,  the  slander,  can  therefore  find  no  place 
.  on  his  lips.  v       /   I 

This  brings  us  to  the  Good  and  beauti/til  usesofthe\ 
tongue^  those  uses  which   justify  us  in  calling  [he! 
tongue  of  the  wise  Health.*    First  of  all  the  tongue  haa   • 
the  gracious  power  of  soothing  and  restraining  anJcr] 
It  is  the  readiest  instrument  of  peace-making.     Gentlef 
ness  of  speech  allays  great  offences, «  and  bypreventih^ 
quarrels,  disarming  wrath,  and  healing  the  wounds  \>f 
the  spirit,  it  maintains  its  claim  to  be  a  tree  of  life.* 
If  in  the  tumult  of  passion,  When  fiery  charges /are 
made  and  grievous  provocations  are  uttered,  the  toigue 
cariije  held  iri  firm  restraint,  and  made  to  give  V  soft 
answer,  the  storm  will  subside,  the  angry  asslilant 
will  retire  abashed,*  and  the  flaming  arrows  vAW  be 
quenched  in  the  buckler  of  meekness  which  opposes 
them.     Nor  is  the  tongue  only  defensive  in  such  cases. 
The  pleasant  words,  spoken  out  of  a  kindly  and  gentle 
nature,  have  a  purifying  effect ;»  they  cleanse  aWay  the 
defilements  out  of  which  the  evil  passions  sprang ;  they  . 
purge  the  diseased  humours  which  produce  the  irrita-     ' 
tions  of  life;  they  supply  a  sweet  food  to  the  poor 
hearts   of   men,   Who  are    often   contentious  because/ 
they  are  hungry  for  sympathy  and  love.     Pleasant* 


'  Prov.  xii.  |8.         ,  «  EccL  x.  4. 

■  Prov.xw.4.  Kre  '3  best  rendered  here  and  in  Eccl.  x.  4  by 
"  gentleness."  It  is  just  that  quality  of  humility  and  submission  and 
tranquillity^ which  our  Lord  blessed  as  meeknesfc 

♦Prov.  XV.  j/    >  ■     •Prov,  XV.  26, 
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words  are  as  a  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  health  to 
tht  bones.*-  They  must  be  true  words,  or  they' will 
not  in  the  end  be  pleasant,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
sweet  bread  of  falsehood  .turns  to  gravel  in  the  mouth. 
But  what  &  different  world  this  would  become  if  We  all 
spoke  as  many  pleasant  words  as  we  honestly  could, 
and  were  not  so  painfully  afraid  of  showing  what 
tenderness  and  pity  and  healing  actually  exist  inottr 
hearts !  For  another  beautiful  use  of  the  tongue  is  to 
comfort  the  mourners,  of  whom  there  are  always  scr 
many  in  the  world.  "Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  a 
man  maketh  it'^stoop."  There  are  these  stooping, 
bowe4-down  hearts  everywhere  around  us.  We  WJ8^ 
that  we  could  remove  the- cause  of  sorrow,  that 
could  effectually  change  the  conditions  which  see: 
unfiivourable  to  joy;  but  being  unable  to  jlo  this,  #fe 
often  stand  aloof  and  remain  silent,  because  we  shrink 
from  giving  words  without  deeds,  pity  without  relief. 
We  forget  that  when  the  heart  is  heavy  it  is  just  "a 
good  word  that  maketh  it  glad."*  Yes,  a  word  of 
genuine  sympathy,  a  word  from  the  heart, — and  m 
trouble  no  other  word  can  be  called  food, — will  often  'i; 
do  more  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit  than  the  groSselr 
gifts  of  material  wealth.  A  coin  kindly  given,  #£«' 
present  dictated  by  a  heart-felt  love,  may  come  as  SL 
spiritual  blessing;  on  the  other  hand,  monej^  given 
without  love  is  worthless,  and  seldom  earns 
as  gratitude,  while  a  word  in  season,  how  g 
It  is  better  than  silver  and. gold;  the  discourj 
despondent  heart  seems  tp  |)e  touched  with  the 
finger  of  hope,  and  to  rise  from  the  ashes  and 
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^  Prov,  xvi.  24. 


'  Prov.  zii.  85. 
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ywi^mew  purpow  and  a  new  life.  1  must,  of  course, 
,bcm  season.  "As  vinegar  upon  nVi-e  so  is  he  that 
•Ings  songs  to  a  sad  heart"*  But  the  seasonable 
Word,  spoken  just  at  Ihe  right  moment  and  just  in  the 
nght  tone,  brief  and  simple,  but  comprehending  and 
penetrating,  will  often  make  the  sad  h<art  sing  a  sons 
for  itself.  j  . 

,  Great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  s^lsonableness  of 
■pcech,  whether  the  8pceciy||for  comfort  or  reproof. 
A  word  fitly  spoken,  or  t^U-ve  thi  image  implied 
^  the  original,  a  word  m^m  on  its  wheels  in  the 
just  and  inevitable  Vool^Wmpared  to  a  beautiful 
ornament  consisting  of  golden  apples  set  in  an  ap- 
propriate framework  of  silver  filigree."    In  such  an 

2!J?*1^^'  ^^^  ^""^^^  *PP*®^  '*>«•"  from  their  suitable 
foil    t6uld    lose    half  their    beauty,  and  the  silver 

settmg  without  the  apples  would  only  suggest  a  void 
imd  a  missing.  It  is  in  the  combination*  thatUhe 
;«r|istic  value  is  to  be  found.  In  the.  samiW  the 
wisest  utterance  spoken  foolishly'  jars  upon  the 
hearers,  and  misses  the  mark,  while  a  very  simple 
saying,  a  platitude  in  itself,  may  by  its  setting  become 
lovely  and  worthy.  The  best  sermon  in  a  social 
gathering  will  seem  out  of  place,  but  how  often  can  the  ' 
Christian  man  by  some  almost  unobserved  remark 
•correct  unseasonable  levity,  reb^ke  unhallowed  con- 
versation, and  lead  the  minds  of  the  company  to  nobler 
thoughts.  The  timely  word  is  better  than  the  best 
sermon  in  such  a  case. 


:c 


If  .LJu       :  ?•  ^°'   "^  "^'^  ''="'«''<^«  «»»«»  be  rejected  when 
t  Cometh  out  of  a  fool's  niouth.  ibr  he  will  not  s|feak  it  i„  due 
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The  use  of  the  tongue  in  Reproof  is  frequently  rc-^ 
fcrrcd  to  in  these  proverbs.  "  A  wise  reprover  upon 
an  ojbedient  ear"  is  compai^d  to  "an  earring  of  gold, 
an  ornament  of  fine  gol(|."^  And  rebuke  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  preferred  befoi;^  flattery."  But  how  wiM 
we  must  be  before  our  tongue  can  fitly  discharge  this 
function  I  How  humble  must  the  heart  be  before  it 
can  instruct  the  tongue  to  speak  at  Once  with  firmness 
and  tenderness,  without  a  touch  of  the  Pharisee  ih  its 
tone,  to  the  erring  brother  or  the  offending  stranger  I 
A  rebuke  whidi  springs  not  from  love  but  from  vanity, 
not  from  self-fot-getfulness  but  from  self-righteousness, 
will  not  be  like  an  earring  of  gold,  but  rather  like  an 
ornament  of  miserable  tinsel  chafing  the  ear,  the  cause 
of  gangrene,  a  disfigurement  as  well  as  an  injury.  But 
if  we  live  in  close  communion  with  Christ,  and  daily 
rec^ve  His  stern  but  tender  rebukes  into  our  own 
souls,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  employed  by  Him 
to  deliver  timely  rebukes  to  our  fellow-men. 

There  are  two  other  noble  uses  of  the  tongue  to  which 
reference  is  constantly  made  in  our  book;  ihe Instruction 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  Chantpiofiship  of  the  distressed. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  told  that  "the  lips  of 
the  wise  disperse  knowledge,"  while  of  course  the  heart 
of  the  foolish  not  being  right  cannot  possibly  impart 
Tightness  to  others."  It  is  only  the  wise  inneart  that 
can  claim  the  title  of  prudent,  but  where  that  wisdom 
^s  "the  sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning."* 
*'  The  heart  of  the  wise  instructeth  his  mouth  and 
addeth  learning  to  his  lips."'    The  lips  of  knowledge 
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are  compared  to  a  pjrecious  vessel  which  is  more  vsilu* 
able  than  gold  or^ rubies.*  To  teach  well  requires 
earnest  preparation,  "  the  heart  pf  the  righteous  studieth 
to  answer."*  But  when  the  right  answer  to  the  pupil 
is  discovered  aitd  given  it  is  bealutifully  compared  to 
a  kiss  on  the  lips.^  .        k    ;       !  -^ 

But  never  is  the  tongue  more  divinel>r«mpl6yed  than 
in  using  its  kno\dedge  or  it^  pleadings  to  deliver  those 
who  are  in  danger  or  distress.  "  Through  knowledge 
the  righteous  may  often  be  deUvere'd."*  The  mouth  of 
the  upright  will  deliver  those  against  whom  the  wickctL,- 
are  plotfmg.*  It  is  a  great  prerogative  of  wise  lips 
that  |hey  are  able  to  preserve  not  themselves  only  but 
othel's.'  The  true  and  faithful  witness  delivers  souls.^ 
It  is  this  which  gives  to  power  i^s  one  great  attraction 
for  the  good  man.  The  ruler,  the  judge,  the  person 
of  social  consideration  or  of  large  means  is  in  the 
enviable  position  of  being  able  to  "open  his  mouth  for 
the  dumb,  in  the  cause  of  all  ,sudi  as  are  left  desolate, 
to  judge  rightly  and  minister  judgment  to  the  poor  and 
needy."' 

The  Press— that  great  fourth  estate— Which  represents 
for  us  the  more  extended  use  of  the  tongue  in  modern 
times,  illustrates  in  the  most  vivid  way  the  service 
which  can  be  rendered  where  speech  is  fit,  and  also  the  , 
injury  that  can  be  done  where  it  is  rash,  imprudent^ 
dishonest,  interested,  or  unjust  *"    •     , 

After  thus  reviewing  some  of  the  good  uses  of  the 
tongue,  and  observing  how  they  depend  on  the  state 


*  Pf  ov.  XX.  15^ 

*  Prov.  XV.  28. 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  26,' 

*  Prev.  xL  9. 


-i.^ 


*  Prov.  xii.  6. 

•  Prov.  xiv.  3. 

'  Prov.  xiv.  5,  25. 
'  Prov.  xxxi.  8,  9. 
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of  the  heart/  we  cannot  help  again  laying  stress  on  the 
heed  of  a  wise  self-control  in  all  that  we  say.  He  that 
refraiheth  his  lips  doeth  wisely.  A  man  of  understand- 
ing holdeth  his  peace.'  **  He  that  spareth  his  words 
hath  knowledge."'  "Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his 
peace  is  counted  wise,  wl),en  he  shutteth  his  lips  he 
is  prudent."*  If  only  the  uninstrucfeed  and  foolish 
person  has  sens^  enough  to  perceive  that  wisdom 
is  too  high  for  him  he  will  not  open  his  mouth  in  the 
gate,'  and  so  -in  listening  he  may  learn.  "Of  thine 
.unspoken  word  .thpu  art  master,"  says'  an  Indian 
proverb,  "but  thy^'spbken  word  is  master  of  thee." 
We  are  to  be  swift  to  hear,  but  slow  to  speak  :  we  are 
to  ponder  aU  that  we  hear,  for  it  is  only  the  simple  that 
believes  every  word,  the  prudent  man  looks  well  to  his 
going.'  As  St.  James  says,  slimming  up  all  the  teach- 
ing^ that  we  have  reviewed,  "  If  any  man  thinketh 
himself  to  be  religious,  wl^ile  he  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  heart,,  this  man's  religion  is.imih."  ^ 

And  how  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  be  noticed, 
but  it  is  one  of  vast  importance.    As  we  realize  the 
immense  power  of  the  tongue  and  the  great  issues- 
which  depend. on  its  right  or  wrong  employment;  as 

•  ■  ■  •  ^  f'  '  -  ■ , — -:   :  ' — ^'"  ■•  •  '•; — 

'  Note  the  intimate  connection  between  conduct  and  speech  in 
such  a  proverb  as  xvn.  4.  When  we  do  evil  we  are  always  ready 
to  listen  to  evil  talk,  when  we  talk  deceitfully  we  are  preparing  to  go 
on  tdBlvorse  deeds  of  evil,  to  listen  to  longiies  of  destruction.  Nqte,- 
too,  how  in  xii.  5^e  thoughts  and  the  counsels  of  the  heart  come 
before  the  words  and  the  mouth  in  v.  6. 
.  *  Prov.  xi.  12.  •  Prov,  xvii.  27.  '         »> 

*  Prov.  xvii.  28."  C^  the  old  Norse  proverb  :— 

"An  unwise  man  when  he  comes  among  the  people  , 

Had  best  be  silent ;  no  one  knows  ^ 

That  he  nothing  knows  unless  he  talks  too  much." 

•  Prov.  xxiv.  7.  ^  Prov.  xiv.  15.  ^  James  i.  26. 

-■  V.  -  ./.  ■::-■  .   12 
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we  sum  up  all  the  evil  which  its  tiny  unobserved  mqvfey 
m^nts  can  accomplish,  and  ^  the  rich  blessings  which 
it  is,  under  right  supervision,  capable  of  producing;  and 
as  from  personal  experience  we  recognise  how  difficult 
it  is  to  bridle  the  unruly  member,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
check  the  double  fountain  so  that  it  shall  send  forth 
sweet  waters  only,  aQd  no  bitter,  we  may  be  awed  into 
an  almost  absolute  silence,  and  be  inclined  to  put  away 
the 'talent  of  speech  which  our  Lord  has  given  to  us, 
not  daring  to  use  it  lest  in  using  we  should  abuse  it. ' 
But  here  is  the  answer  to  our  misgiving :  the  plans  and 
preparations  of  our  hearts  belong  to  us,  bul  the  answer 
O&Uie  tongue  is  from  the  Lord.  V^  This  most  uncontroll- 
able organ  of  the  body  cain  be  put  ifnder  our  Lord'§ 
control.  He  is  able  to  give  us  "a  mouth  and  wisdom," 
and  to  make  our  words  not  our  own  but  the  utterance 
of  His'^Holy  Spirit.  There  may  be  "an  ocean  round, 
bur  words  wiiich  overflows  and  drowns  them,"  th^e 
encircling  influences  of  God,  turning  even  our  faultieit 
speech  to  good  account,  neutralising  all  our  falter-, 
ings  and  blunderings,  and  silencing  our  follies  and 
perversities.     •  ,  "      -  i' 

Shall  we  nb^^i^t  our  lips  undofr  our  LordV  control, 
that  the  answer  of  our  tongue  may  be  from  Him  ?  While 
.we  seek  daily  to  subject  bpr  heart§  to  Hiftr,'  shall  we 
not  in  a  peculiar  and  a  direct  manner  subject  our 
tongues,  to  Him?  for  while  a  subjected  heart  may  keep 
the  mouth  from'^speaking  evil,  if  the  tongu€^1s  to  speak 
well  and  4b '06  employed  for  all  its  noble. uses  it  must 
be  immediately  mo^d  by  God,  our  lips  must  be  touched 
with  a  poal  from  the  altar,  our  speech  must  be  chastened 
and  purified,  inspired  and  impelled,  by  Him. 

• .    Prov.  jcvi.  I.  ' 
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PRIDE  AND  HUMILITY. 


"A  wise  son  hcarcth  his  father's  instruction,  but  a  sfcorner  hcarcth 
not 'rebuke,"— Prov.  xiii.  i. 

"Poverty  and. shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refuseth  correction,  but 
he  that  regardeth  reproof*hall  be  honoured."— PRq;jj|  xiii.  l8. 

"  By  pride  cometh  only  contention,  but  with  the  well  advised  is 
wisdom."— Prov.  xiii.  lO. 

"Whosodespiseth  the  word  bringeth  destruction  on  himself;  but 
he  that  feareth  the  commandment  Shall  be  rewarded."— Pitov.  xiiii  13. 

this  last  proverb  appears  in  another  form,  as,  "He  th|t«giveth 
heed  unto  the  word  shall  find  good,  and  whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord 
happy  is  lie."— pROv.  xvi.  2a  / 

BY  a  proud  man  we  mean  one  who  esteems  hiftiself 
better  than  others;  by  a  humble  mah  we  mean 
one  who  counts  others  better  than  hiirflfelf.  The  proud 
man  is  so  convinced  of  his  intrmsi<;  superiority  that 
if  appearances  are  against  him,  if  ethers  obtain  more 
recognition,  honour,  wealth  than  he,  the  fault  seems  to 
him  to  lie  in  the  evil  constitution  of  the  world,  which 
cannot  recognize  merit ;  for  his  own  intrinsic  superiority 
is  the  axioms  which  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted ; 
"his  neighbours  therefore  find  no  favour  in  his  eyds^ 
and  he  even  desires  their  calamity  and  ruin,"  in  order, 
as  he  would  put  it,  that  every  one  may,  be  set  in  his 
due    place.*     Meanwhile    he  is^lways   boasting   of 
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possessions,  dignities,  and  gifts  which  do  not  yet,  but 
some  day  will,  appear  to  the  public  eye.  He  is  like 
clouds  which  overca^  the  sky,  and  wind  which  frets  the 
earth,  without  bringing  any  wholesohie  rain.*  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  appearances  are  with  him,  if  wealth,  dignity, 
and  honour  fall  to  his  share,  he  is  affably  convinced  of 
his  own  supreme  excellence ;  the  proof  of  his  own  con- 
viction is  written  large  in  his  broad  acres,  his  swelling 
dividends,  and  his  ever-increasing  troops  of  flatterers 
andfciends;  and  he  moves  smodthly  on  to— what?— 
strange  to  say,  little  as  he  thinks  it,  to  destruction,  for 
"  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
l)efore  a  fall.t"  If  he  only  knew  he  would  say,  "  Better 
is  it  to  he  of  a  lowly  spirit  with  the  meek  than  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  thp  proud ;"'»' for  " before  de- 
struction the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour 
goeth  humility.'^'  Jhe  event  shows, *if  hot  in  tHis 
world,  yet  the  more  surely  in  the^iijixt,  that  it  is  well 
to  "let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thin^  own 
mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips."  * 
.  When  our  eyes  are  open  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  least  impressed  by  the  "  proud 
and  haughty  man  vdfttse  name  is  scorner  worlcftig  in 
the  arrogance  of  pride."*  We  may  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  we  are  quite  persuaded  that  "  a.  man's  pride  shall 
bnng  him  low,  but  he  that  is  of  a  lowly  spirit  shall 
obtain  honour."*  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  ?  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  ' 
Now  what  are  the  evil  effects  of  pride,  and  what  are 
the  blessings  that  follow  on  humility  ? 


'  Prov.  XXV.  14. 
'  Prov.  xvi.  iS,  19. 
•  Prov.  xviii.  12. 


*  Prov.  xxvii.  2, 

*  Prov.  xxi.  24. 
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•  Prov.  xxix.  23. . 
'  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 
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First  of  all,  pride  cuts  a  man  oflF  from  all  the^lutary 
effects  of  reproof,  rebujke,  criticism,  and  counsel;  without 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  ys  to  become  wise. 
"A  wise  son"  is  the  result  of  "a  father's  correction," 
says  the  text,  and  such  a  son  makes  his  father  glad  ;^ 
but  the  pride  in'a  child's  heart  will  often  prevent  him 

/  from  receiving  even  the  correction  of  a  father,  ?ind  will 
lead  him  to  despise  his  nether.  And  if  the  parents 
have  not  firmness  and  wisdldm  enough  td  overcome,  this; 
childish  resistance,  it  will  grow  with  years,  and  prove 
more  ^d  more  disastrous.  "  He  is  in  the  way  of  life 
that  lieedeth  correction,  but  he  that  forsaketh  reproof 
erreth."*  If  he  had  loved  reproof  he  would  have 
acquired  knowledge;,  but  hating  it  he  becomes  brutish.' 
It  is  evident  then  that  this  pride  is  folly. .  He  is  a  fool 
that  despises  his  father's  correction,  but  he  that  re- 
gardeth  reproof  getteth  prudence.*  He  that  refuseth 
correction  despisieth  his  own  soul,  but  he  that  hearkeneth 

*^to  reproof  getteth  understanding.* 

When  We .  are  grown  up,  and  no  longer  under  the 
tiTtelage  of  parents  who  love  us,  pride  is  still  more 
likely  to/liSnten  our  hearts  against  criticism  and 
counsel.  The  word  of  warning  falls  on  the  proud  ear 
in  vain,  just  because  it  is  the  word*  of  warning,  and 
often  does  the  wilful  heart  mourn  as  it  suffers  the 
penalty  of  its  stubbornness.'     A  man  who  refuser 


/^ 


*  Prov.xv.  8. 

*  Prov.  XV.'  32. 


.     '  Prov.  xiii.  I ;  xv.  20. 
-^    *  Prov.  X.  17. 

*:PrQV.xH.  I. 

*  Prov.  xiii.  13  should  be  translated  :  "  Whosb  despiscth  the  word 
(sc.  of  warning  and  rebuke)  shaM  be  under  a  pledge  to  it  {i.e.  he  has 
contracted  an  obligation  to  the  word  by  hearing  it,  and  incase  of 
disobedience  will  have  to  redeem  this  implicit  pledge  by  suffering  am 
remorse),  but  he  that  feareth  the  commandment  shall  be  rewarded. 
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CQicfection  is  asynonym  for  poverty  and  shame.*  These 
words  which  we  in  our  pride  despise  might  be  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  us.  .Even  the  most  witless 
criticism  may  be  useful  to  a  humble-  mind,  even  the 
most  unjust  attacks  may  lead  us  to  wholesome  self- 
searching,  and  to  a  more  careful  removal  ^f  possible 
offences.  While  if  the  criticism  is  fair,  a^d  prompted 
by  a  kind  heart,  or  if  the  rebuke  is  admini^ered  by  oii6f>^^ 
whose  wisdom  and  justice  we  respect,  it  is  likely  totib  V 
us  far  more  good  than  praise  and  approval*  "A  rebuke 
entereth  deeper  intd  one  that  hath  undocstanding  thap 
a  hundred  stripes  into  a  jbol "  *  "  Better  is  open  reS 
buke  than  love  that  is  hid."'  If  we  were  wise  we> 
should  value  this  plain  and  hon£!?t  speaking  much  more 
than  the  insipid  flattery  which  is  often  dictated  by 
interested  motives.*  In  fact,  praise  is  a  very  question- 
able benefit;  it  is  of 'no  use  at  all  unless  we  carefully 
test  it,  and  try  it,  and  accept  it  with  the  greatest  caution, 
for  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  pure  metal,  most  pf  it  is 
mere  dross;*  and  praise  that  is  not  deserved  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  deleterious  of  delights.  But  re- 
buke and  criticism  cannot  do  us  much  harm.  Many 
great  and  noble  men  have  been  ruined  by  admiration 


■n,- 


•  Prpv.  xxvii.  5; 

*  Prov.  xxviiL  23. 


'  .Prov.  xiii.  17. 

'  Prov,  xvii.  10. 

'  Prov.  xxvii.  21 :  "Tlie  finiiig  pot  is  for  silver'aiicl  the  fumact:  for 
gold,  and  a  man  for  the  moiTth  of  his  praise."  This  somewhat 
obscure-  aphorism  is  most  simbly  explained  thus:— A  man  should 
make  his  conscience  a  kind  of\furn"ace,  in  which  he  tries  all  the 
laudatory  things  which  are  said  W  him,  accepting  only  the  refined 
and  pure  metal  which  results  fr^m  such  a  test,  and  rejecting  the 
dross.  This  is  simpler  than,  with  Delitzscli,  to  explain,  "  a  man  ^: 
tested  by  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  him  as  silver  and  gold 
arc  tested  in  the  fire." 
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and  popularity,  who  might  have  thriven,  growing  greater 
apd  nobler,  in  the  fiercest  and  most  relentless  criticism. 
Donatello,  the  great  Florentine  sculptor,  went  at  one 
time  of  his  life  to  Padua,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  loaded  with  approbation 
and  honours.  But  soon  he  declared  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Florence,  oh  the  ground  that  the  sharp 
assaults' and  the  cutting  criticisms  which  always  assailed 
him  in  his  native  c(ty  were  niuqh  more  favourable  to 
his  art  than  the  atmosphere  of  admiration  and  eulogy. 
In  this  way  he  thought  that  he  would  be  stimulated 
to  greater  efforts,'  and  ultimately  attain  to"  a  surer 
reputation.  In  the  same  spirit' the  greatest  of  modern 
art  critics  has  told  us  how  valuable  to  him  were  the 
criticisms  which  his  humble  Italian  servant  made  on 
his  drawings.  Certainly,  "with  those  whQ,aliow  them- 
selves to  be?radvised  is  wisdom."  *  "  Ho  that  trusteth 
in  his  own  heart,"  and  cannot  receive  the  advice  ^f 
others,  "is  a  fool;  but  whoso  walketh  wisely  he  shall 
be  delivered,"  sometimes  perhaps  by  the  humble  sug- 
gestions of  very  simple  people.*  .         ; 

Yes,  "  with  the  lowly  is  Wisdom : " '  they  *'  hearken 
to  counsel,"*  and  in  doing  so  they  get  the  advantage  of 
many  other  wits,  while  the  proud  man  is  confined  strictly 
to  his  own,  and  however  great  his  capacity  may  be,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  he  will  sum  up  all  humarf  wisdom 
in  himself.  The  lowly  gives  heed  to  the  word,  no 
matter  who  speaks  it,  and  finds  good;**  he  abides 
among  the  wise,  because  he  is  always  ready  to  learn  ; 
consequently,  he  becomes  wise,  and  eventually  he  gets 


., '  Prov.  xiii, 


'■'  Prov.  xxviii.  26. 


'  Prov.  xi,  2. 
*  Prov.  xii.  15*. 


*  Prov.  xvi.  20. 
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the  honour  which  he  dcaervei.*     It  Is  in  this  way  that 
people  of  lowly  station  and   very  moderate  abilities 
often  cdme  to.the  front.     "  A  servant  that  deals  wisely 
has  rule  over  a  son  that  causes  shame,  and  has  part  in 
the  mheriunce  among  the  brethren.'"    to  a  crafty  son 
no  good  Shall  be,  but  to  a.  servant  who  is  wise  his 
actions  shall  prosper  and  his  way  be  made  straight.' 
The   consciousness  of  .not  being  clever,  and   a  wise 
diffidence  in  our  own  judgment,  will  often  make  us  very 
thankful  to  learn  from  others  and  save  us  from  the 
follies  of  wilfulness;  and  thus  very  much  to  their  own 
astonishment   the  humble    find  that   they  have  out- 
distanced their  more  brilliant  competitors  in  the  race 
and,  walking  in  their  humility,, unexpectedly  light  upon 
recognition  and  admiration,  honour  and  love. 
^  This  first  point,  then,  becomes  very  clear  in  the  light 
of  experience.      One  of  the  most  injurious  effects  of 
Pride  is  to  cut  off  its  miserable  victim  from  all  the 
vast^lp  and  service  which  rebuke  and  criticism  can 
renflerto  the  humble.     One  of  the  sweetest  results^f 
a  genuine  humility  is  that  it  brings  us  to  the  f^t  of 
air  wise  teachers;  it  multiplies  lessons  for  us  in  all  the 
objects  which  surround  us;1t  enables  us  to  learn  even 
from  those  who  seem  to  be  too  ca^ous  to  teach,  or  too 
malevolent  to  be  even  wise.     The  humble  mind  has  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  as  its  possession,  and  all  the 
tolly  of  fools  as  an  invaluable  warning. 
Secondly,  hy  pride  comes  pg^ing   but  strife,*  and 

'  Pfov.  XV.  31,  33.  "  Prov.  xvii.  2. 

n  •        \t  T  '''''*'*'°"  °^  '^^  ^^^-'^^  *"••  »3,  and  may  represent  an 
ongmal  Hebrew  text.     For  the  idea  cp.  Eccles.  x.2S.  "Unto  tje 
servant  that  is  wise  shall  they  that  are  free  do  service," 
^  Prov.  xiii.  10. 
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he  loveth  transgrcssbn  that  loveth  strife;  he  that  ' 
raiseth  high  his  gate,  i.e.,  builds  a  lofty  house,  seeketh 
destruction.'  It  is  the  pride  of  monarchs  and  nations 
which  produces  war ;  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  which 
is  always  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ;  the  feeling  of 
swollen  self-'importance  which  is  afraid  to  make  peace 
lest  it  should  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  men.  And  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life  our  pride,  rather  than  our  sense  of 
right,  usually  creates,  fosters,  and  embitters  divisions, 
alienations,  and  quarrels.  "  I  am  perfectly  innocent," 
says  Pride ;  "  I  bear  no  resentment,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  for  me  to  make  the  first  advances ;  when  those 
advances  are  made,  I  am  willing  to  forgive  and  to 
forget."  "  I  think  I  am  innocent,"  says  Humility, "  but 
then  I  may  have  been  very  provoking,  and  I  may  have 
given  offence  without  knowing  it;  in  any  case,  I  may 
as  well  make  an  offer  of  apology ;  if  I  fail||||yiatL'' 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  strife  lEPvs  out 
of  pride,  for  "  by  pride  comes  nothing  but  strife."  All 
the  foolish  extravagances  of  social  competition  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  One  man  "  raises  high 
his  gate,"  builds  a  fine  house,  and  furnishes  it  in  the 
best  way.  He  flatters  himself  that  his  "little  place" 
is  tolerably  comfortable,  apd  he  speaks  with  some  con- 
temptuous pity  of  all  his  neighbours'  houses.  Imme- 
diately ail  his  neighbours  enviously  sirivp  Jo  excel  him> 
and  pride  vies  with  pride,  heartburnings,  are  many  and 
bitter.  Then  there  comes  on  the  scent  one  who  in 
wealth  and  ostentation  of  wealth  exceeds  them  all,  and 
the  first  man  is  now  racked  with  enyy,  strains  every 
nerve  to  outdo  the  insolent  intruder,  suffers  his  debts 
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to  far  exceed  his  .assets;  and  iioon  incurs  the  Inevitable 
crash.     That  is  how  pride  works  in  one  very  obvious 
department  of  social  life.     But  it  is  the  same  in  every 
other  department.     Who  can   calculate  the  miseries 
which  are  produced  by  the  grotesque  assumptions  of 
poor  mortals  to   be  superior  to  their  fellow-mortals? 
Parents  will  mar  their  children's  lives  by  refusing  their' 
consent  to  marriages  with  those  who,  for  some  perfectly 
artificial  reason,  are  held  to  be  beneath  them ;  or  will 
•till  more  fatally  ruin  their  children's  happiness  by 
insisting  on  alliances  with  those  who  are  held^  be 
above  them.     Those  who  prosper  In  the  woriKriU 
heartlessly  turn  their  backs  on  relationswho  have  not 
prospered.    Men  who  earn  their  living  in  one  particular 
way,  or  in  no  particular  way,  will  loftily  contemn  those 
who  earn  fheir  living  in  another  particular  way.     Those 
who  dress  in  the  fashion  will  look  in  another  direction 
when  they  pass  people  who  do  not  dress  in  the  fashion, 
though  they  may  be  under  deep  obligations  to  the«e 
slighted  friends.     This  is  all  the  work  of  pride.     Then 
there  are  the  sneers,  the  tauijts,  the  sarcasms,  the  proud 
man  s  scorn,  like  "  a  rod  in  the  mouth  •*  indeed,4hich 
falls  with  cutting  cruelty  on  many  tender  backs  and 
gentle  faces.  ^    The  overbearing  temper  of  one  who 
bears  himself  insolently  and  is  confident ''=«  will  some- 
times take  all  the  sweetness  out  bf  life  for  some  delicate 
woman,  or  shrinking  child,  or  humble  dependent,  bruising 
the  poor  spirit,  rending  the  terrified  heart,  unnerving 
and  paralysing  the  weaker  and  more  helpless  nature 

Fronx  first  to  last  this  haughty  spirit  is  a  curse  and 
a  torment  to  everyone,  and  not  least  to  itself.     It  is 
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i^kcr«>ld  and  biting  Wind.  It  is  like  «n  erotive  acid; 
It  produce,  more  sorrow,  than  ti.e  north  wind  produce, 
icicle..  It  mar., more  live,  than  anyone  but  God  ». 
W  .ble  to  count.  It  break,  the  heart,  of  the  humble  .t 
Excite,  the  pa..ion.  of  the  wrathful,  it  corrupt,  the 
conduct  of  the  weak.  It  ruin,  children,  it  po.son. 
.ocial  life,  it  inftamea  difference.,  and  plunges  great 

nation,  into  war.    /  ,  * 

If  it  were  permit|ed  to  enter  heaven,  it  would  turn 
heaven  into  hell,  it  would  range  the  ho.t.  of  heav?n  in 
cnviou.  clique,  and  mutuallv^cornful  castes,  it  would 
make  the  meek  spirit  sigh  ToTiarth,  where  there  was  at 
least  the  hope  of  death,  fend  would  turn  the  very  prewnce 
and  poorer  of  God  into  a  constant  object  of  envy  and  an 
^incentive  to  rebellion.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that  pride 
'  cannot  enter  heaven,  and  the  proud  man,  if  he  is  to 
enter,  must  humble  himself  as  a  little  child. 
,      JAiVrf-and  this  leads  us  to  contemplate  the  worst 
result  of  Pride  and  the  loveliest  outcome  of  Humility-* 

«  Every  one  that  is  proud  of  heart  is  an  abomination  J«^ 
the  Lord;  though  hand  join  in  hand,  he  shall  not  be, 
unpunished.-    "The  Lord  will  root  up^the  house^of 
the  proud;  but  He  will  establish  the  border  of  the 
widow.-    In  a  word,  Pride  is  hateful  to  God,  who 
resists  the  proud  and  gives  grace  to  the  humble.    The  ^ 
proud  man,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,^  comes  into 
direct  conflict  with  God  :  he  may  not  intend  it,  but  he  is 
pitting  himself  against  the  Omnipotent.  That  hardening 

of  the  face  is  a  sign  of  evil,  just  as  the  patient  humbte 
ordering  of  the  way  is  a  sign  of  righteousness.  In  that 
high  look  and  proud  heart  there  seems  to  be  something 
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iLif.  i  '  I  "'  "-  ™"'"  '™*n  hell ;  it  is  the  same 
light  thM  burned  on  the  faces  nf  th-  1  ?  I  T 
"oVrn,k<£„.j    •.!.«     .  °'  "■*  apostate  anges 

fire'^W      'i -^'^""''"''''■'•'"''"•''"'""'"•P^s'-ous 
nre.      The  proud  man  dares  the  thunderbolts  of  God  • 
He  scorns  men  whom  he  see<  anH  ;„  h..„        u      — ' 
•  Gddwhnm  k.  t.  "*"»  """'"''O'ns  so  he  scorns  . 

Sll^v^S  ■'  ""'  """'•  **  ""'  """""he  con- 

sciously scorns  cannot,  but  the  God  whom  he  unwit- 
tmgly  scorts  will,  take  vengeance  upon  him.  He  has 
harden^  his  heart,,1.e  has  grown  great  in  hisowh  eyes 

'n     .^"P.'""  *^  '«=""•'='  -"ade  in  God's  image^he 
"l''',f"'y,'*™'<'fl"' -a 'hat  without  rem^''  ' 

an?  .  ^       r  'l'"'''  ""y  """"""y  '»"'  kam  to  know 

Imlw    k"  ""  ^''"'•'    God  reveals  Himself  iorte 

h-^>^h^  no.  a.  a  King  of  Terrors,  but  Icind  Z 

'  SteiL^-l'"/  '".iS  "'"S*-  fading  the  contrite 
fn  thll  Tu  *"■?'  '"*in>seU;  and  "whoso  trusteth 
■n  the  Lord,  happy  is  he."«    When  we  reah«  this  we 

mT'L"?'"  ""!;  ""■^"  people  'seem  to  know  God ; 
Siwk^,.P"'"^''"'*y  *™k  of  themselves  more 
%hly  .^  they  ought  to  think,  and  consequenUy  to 
do«>t,thf„k  at  all  of  Him;  they  receive  lonou^bne 
of  another  and  eagerly  desire  such  honour,  and  cS! 

«W™^^_de..re  of  no  honour  exc^ 

Jl±±^^^';^^j;«^^^t^^od^^^  dweul  a 
;-;*  Prov.  xxi. 4.-''  '•■■       .  ■.,,-  \   ■^r/;.  ...;..■  :;.'■  .^.  ■  z^"-     ■-.  , .  ": ',  ' '  ■    '.' 
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human  heart  at  all,  but  it  is  almost  self-evident  that 
if  He  is  to  4well  in  any  human  heart  it  must  be  in 
one  which  has  been  emptied  of  all  pride,  one  which 
has,  as  it  were,  thrown  down  all  the  barriers  of  self- 
importance,  and  laid  itself  open  to  the  incoming  Swrit  ' 
If  we  cling  to  ever  so  little  of  our  natural  egotism  pPwe 
dwell  on  any  imagined  excellence,  pur^y,  or,  power  of 
our  own;  if  we  are  conscious  of  any  elation,  a|iy  spriijig- 
-ing  sense  of  merit,  which  would  set  us,  in  bur  own 
judgment,  on  some  equality  with  God^'— how  could 
the  High  and  Lofty  Qne  that  inhabiteth  Eternity  enter 
in?  That  thought  offvanity  would  seek  to  divide  our 
nature  with  Him,  womd  ^ter  into  negotiations  foji^'a 
joint  occupation,  and  the  insulted  Spirit, of  God  wbuld 
■depart.  "  "../  '  -      , 

If  in  ordinary  human  afl^irs  "  before  destruction  the 
heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour  goeth 
humility  ;"*  if  even  in  our  dealings  %ith  one  another  . 
happiness  and  success  and  prosperity  depend  on  the 
cultivation  of  a  modest  spirit,  how  much  more  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  God  must- haughtiness  appear  the 
]  presage  of  destruction,  and  humility  the  only  Way  of 
approach  to  Him !    * 

It  is  not  possible  to  think  too  humbly  of  yourself,  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  too  lowly,  you  cannot  abase  your-' 
self  too  much  in  His  Holy  Presence.  Your  only 
attitude  is  that  of  Moses  when  he  took  off  iiiis  shoes 
because  the  place  he  stood  on  was  holy  ground;  or  that 
of  Isaiah  when  he  cried  out  that  he  was  ^*a  man  of 
unclean  lips."  To  those  who  know  you  yoiir  humilia-^ 
tions    m^   sound    excessive,^as  we    are    told    the 
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disciples  of  St.  Francis  remonstrated  with  him  for  hi^ 

self-depreciation.*— but  not  to  God  or  to  your  own  heart. 

And  He,  if  He  has  set  His  love  upon  you,  and  purposes 

to  make  you  a  temple  for  His  indwelling,  will  use 

method  after  method  of  humbling  you  to  prepare  for 

His  entrance.    Again  and  again  you  will  say.  Surely 

now  I  am  low  enough,  am  I  not  humbled  in  the  dust? 

But  His  hand  will  still  be  upon  you,  and  He  will  show 

you  heads  of  pride  which  have  yet  to  be  levelled  down. 

In  the  last  humbling  you  will  find  that  there  is  rising 

within  you  a  certain  pride  in  the  humility  itself.    That 

also  will  He  subdue.    And  some  day,  if  you  are  willing, 

you  shall  be  lowly  enough  for  the  Most  High  to  dwell 

in,  humble  enough  to  offer  a  perpetual  incense  of 

praise.  ---^^  :■'■'."■■-.-:■■  '■^■^':' 


'The  answer  of  the  saint  was  very  characteristic.  Coiild  he 
really  believe  that  he  was  so  vile  as  he  said,  when  he  compared 
himself  with  others  who  were  obviously  worse  if  "Ah  "  he  said 
"  it  is  when  I  recount  all  God's  exceptional  mercies  to  me  that  I  seem' 
to  myself  the  worst  of  men,  for  others  have  not  had  $uch  favours  at 
His  hands.  - 
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THE  imVARD  UNAPPROACHABLE  LIFE. 

"The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not 
intermeddle  with  its  joy."— Prov.  xiv.  lo. 

"  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  mirth  is 
heaviness."— PRpv.  xiv.  IS-' 

•'Yes !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 
With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 
We  mortal  millions  live  a/ow*. 
The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 
And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know." 
\  Matthew  Arnold. 

WE  know  each  otter's  appearance,  it  is  true,  but 
there  for  the  most  part  our  mutual  knowledge 
ceases.    Some  of  us  unveil  nothing  of  ourselves  to 
anyone ;  some  of  us  unveil  a  little  to  all ;  some  a  good 
deal  to  a  few  ;  but  none  of  us  can  unveil  all  even  to  the 
most  intimate  friend.     It  is  possible  to  live  on  terms 
of  complete  confidence  and  even  close  intimacy -with  a 
person  for  many  years,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  habits,  his  turns  of  expression,  his  modes  of 
thought,  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  certain  infallibility 
what  course  he  will  take  in  such  and  such  circumstances 
—and  yet  to  find  by  some  chance  uplifting  of  a  curtiain 
in  his  life  that  he  cherished  feelings  which  you  never 
even  suspected,  suffered  pains  of  which  you  had  seen 
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no  trace,  and  enjoyed  pleasures  which  never  came  to 
any  outward  expression. 

How  true  this  is  we  realize  at  once  if  we  turn  in- 
wards and  review  all  the  thoughts  which  chase  each 
other  through  our  br^in,  and  all  the  emotions  which 
throb  ,n  our  heart  for  a  single  day,  and  then  deduct 
those  which  are  known  to  any  human  being,  known  or 
even  suspected;  the  sum  total  we  find  is  hardly  affected 
atall.    We  are  quite  startled  to  discover  how  absolutelv 
alone  we  Jive,  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  stranger  or 
even  for  an  intimate  friend,  to  meddle  with  more  than 
a  fragment  of  our  inner  life.     This  is  not  because  we 
have  any  wish  to  conceal,  but  rather  because  we  are 
not  able  ta  reveal,  our  sflent  unseen  selves  •  it  is  not 
because  others  would  not  like  to  know,  bdt  because 
they  have  not    the  instruments   to  investigate,    that 
withm  us  which  we  on  our  part  are  ijuite  helpless  to 
express.  - 

^.  For  instance,  "the  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to 

!X.T'- u^- t"°  °"^  '^^"°^^^  sweet  but  he 
who  chenshed  the  desire.     When  a  man  has- laboured 

for  many  years  to  secure  an  adequate  maimenance  for 
h|s  family,  and  at  length  finds  himself  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  hischildren  growing  up  around  him  well 
^  and  happy,  no  one  besides  himself  can  in  the  least  gauge 
the  sense  of  satisfaction,  contentm^t,  and  gralitude 
^h  animates  his  heart,  because  lio  one  can  realize 
withoji  actual  experience  the  long  and  anxious  days 
^e  ^sickening  fears,  the  bUghted  hopes,  the  Hgormis 

sacrifices,  through  which  he  passed  to  attain  his  end 
Or,  when  an  artist  has  been  toiling  for  many  years  to 

^  -^  '       ' ▼-; i . 
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realiz6  upon  canvas  a  vision  of  beauty  which  floats 
before  the  inward  eye,  and  at  last  succeeds,  by  some^^ 
happy  combination  of  colours,  or  by  some  dexterousi 
sweep  qf  the'brush,  or  by  some  half-inspired  harmony 
of  form  and  composition,  in  actually  bodying  forth  to 
the  senses  that  which  has  haunted  his  imagination,  it 
is  hopeless^  for  any  one  else  to  understand  the  thrilling 
joy,  the  light-hearted  ecstasy,  which  are  hidden  rather 
than  expressed  by  the  quiet  flush  on  the  cheek  and 
the  sparkling  glance  of  the  eye. 

The  mystical  joy  of  a  love  which  has  just  won  an . 
answering  love;  the  deep-toned  joy  of  the  mother  in  the 
dawning  life  of 'her  child  j  the  joy  of  the  poet  who  feels 
all  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  pulsing  through 
his"  nerves  and  raising  his  heart  to  quick  intuitions  and 
melodious  numbers;  the  joy  of  the  student,  when  the 
luminous  outlines  of  truth  begin  to  shape  themselves 
before  his  mind  in  connected  fonii  and  startling  beauty ;" 
tlif  joy  of  one  who  has  toiled  for  the  restoration  of  lost 
so^is,  and  sees  the  fallen  and  degraded  awaking  to 
a  "new  life,  cleansed,  radiant  and  slyong;  the  joy  of 
the  martyr  of  hunianity,  whose  dying  moments  are  lit 
with  visions,  and  who  hears  through  the  mysterious 
silences  of  death  the  voices  of  those  who  will  one  day 
call  him  blessed,--joys  like  these  may  be  described  in 
words,  but  they  who  experience  them  know  that  the 
words  are,  relatively  speaking,  meaningless,  and  they 
who  do  not  experience  them  can  form  no  coitceptioh 
of  them.  "Vt^hen  the  desire  cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"^ 
which  suddenly' springs  up  in  the  garden  of  the  heart, 
puts  forth  its  jubilant,  leaves  of  healing,  flashes  with 
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White  wings  Of  scented  blossom,  and  droops  with  its 

full  offering  of  golden  fruit,  as  if  by  magic,  and  we  are 

,         surprised,  ourselves  that  those  around  us  do  not  see 

N      the  wonder,  do  not  smell  the  perfume,  do  not  taste 

the  fruit:  we  alone  can  sit  under  it.   branches,  we 

alone  can  catch  the  murmur  of  the  wind,  the  music  of 

-achievement,  in  its  leaves* 

.^  But  this  thought  becomes  very  pathetic  when  we. 
think  of  the  heart's,  bitterness,  which  the  heart  alone 
can  know,^the  hope  deferred  which  makes  it  sick  » 
the  broken  spirit  which  dries  up  the  bones,»  the  spirit 
which  for  so  long  bore  a  man's  infirmity,  and  theii  at 
lastJ>roke  because  it  could  bear  no  more,  and  became 
Itself  intolerable.^    The  circumstances  of  a  man's  life 

^onotgiveusanyclue  to  hi?  sorrows;  the  rich  have 
.    troubles  which  to  the  poor  would  seem  incredible,  and 
the  poor  have  troubles  which  their  poverty  does  hot 
"?^"I:,   ?T  ^'^  ""^^  constitutional  ailments>  defects 
m  the  blood,  slight  deformities,  unobserved  disabilities 
which  fill  the  heart  with  a  bitterness  untold  and  un- 
ftnaginable.    There  are  crosses  of  the  affections,  dis- 
appointments of  the  ambitions ;  there  are  frets  of  the 
family,  worries  of  business;   there  are  the  haunting 
_    Biines  of  past  indiscretions,  the  pitiless  reminders  <^ 
r>  half-forgotten  pledges.     There  a,^  wea^r  doubts  and 
misgivings,  suspicions  and  fears,  which  poison  all  in- 
ward peace,  and  take  light  out  of  the  eye  and  elasticity 
out  of  tl^  step.     T^ese  things  the  heart  knows,  m 
no  one  else  knows.    ^  • 

_^at  adds  to  the  pathos  is  that  these  sorrows  are 
often  covered  with  laughter  as  with  a  veil,  and  no  one 
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'■"  suspects  that  the  end  of  all  this  apparently  spontaneous 
mirth  is  to  be  heaviness.*  The  bright  talker,  the  merry 
jester,  the  singer  of  the  gay  song,  goes  home  when  the 
party  separates,  and  on  his  threshold  he  meets  th^ 
veiled  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  plunges  into  the  chilly 
shadow  in  which  his  days  are  spent,  ^ 

The  bitterness  which  surges  in  our  brother's  heart 
would  probably  be  unintelligible  to  us  if  he  revealed  it; 
but  he  will  not  reveal  it,  he  cannot.  He  will  tell  us 
some  of  his  troubles,  many  of  them,  but  the  bitterness 
he  must  keep  to  himself. 

How  strange  it  seems  1  Here  are  men  and  women 
around  us  who  are  unfathomable ;  the.  heart  is  a  kind 
of' infinite;  we  skim  the  surface,  we  cannot  sound  the 
depths.  Here  is  a  merry  heart  which  makes  a  cheerful 
countenance,  but  here  is  a  countenance  unclouded  and 
smiling  which  covers  a  spirit  quite  broJken."  Here  is  a 
cheerful  heart  which  enjoys  a  continual  feast,'  and  finds 
in  its  own  merriment  a  medicine  for  its  troubles  ;*  but 
we  cannot  find  the  secret  of  the  cheerfulness,  or  catch 
the  tone  of  the  merriment,  any  more  than  we  can  com- 
prehend whaf  it  is  which  is  making  all  the  days  of  the 

-  aflflieted  evil.'  .      ■  •  ; 

:^    We  are  confined  as  it  were  to  the  superficial  effects, 

V  the  lights  and  shadows  which  cross  the  face,  and  the 
feelings  which  express  themselves  in  the  tones  of  the 

'  voice*  >  We  can  guess  a  little  of  what  lies  underneath j 
but  pur  guesses  are  as  often  wrong  as  right.  The 
index  is  disconnected,,  perhaps  purposely,  from  the 
reality.     Sometimes  we  know*  that  a  heart  is  bitter. 


'Prov.  xiv.  13. 
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but  do  not  even  surmise  the  cause;  more  often  it  is 
bitter  and  we  do  not  know  it.  We  are  veiled  'to  one 
another ;  we  know  our  own  troubles,  we  feel  our  own 
joys,  that  IS  all  we  can  say. 

^  And  yet  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  we  hunger 
for  sympathy;  we  all  want  to  see  that  light  in  the  eyes 
of  our  friends  ythich  rejoices  the  heart,  and  to  hear 
those  good  things  which  make  the  bones  fat.'     Our 
joy  IS  eager  to  disclose  itself,  and  often  shrinks  back 
appalled  to  find  that  our  companions  did  not  under- 
stand  It,  but  mistook  it  for  an  affeeiation  or  an  illusion 
Our  sorrow  yearns  for  comprehension,  and  is  constantly 
doubled  in^  quantity  and  intensity  by  finding  that  ii 
cannot  explain  itself  or  become  intelligible  to  others. 

This  rigid  and  necessary  isolation  of  the  human  heart 
along  with  such  a  deep-rooted  desire  for  sympathy,  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  paradoxes  of  our  nature ; 
and  though  we  know  well  that  it  is  a  fact   we  are 

constantly  re-discovering  it  with  a  fresh  surprise.  For- 
getting it,  we  assume  that  every  one  will  know  how 
we  need  sympathy,  though  we  have  never  hung  out 
the  signals  of  distress,  and  have  even  presented  a  most 
repellent  front  to  all  advances;  forgetting  it,  we  give 

^T^^  ^  y^'  '^^^  ^m^^y^^  hearts, 
and  disturbing  others  by  unseasonable  mirth,  as  il , 
no  icy  channels  separated  iis  from  our  neighbours' 
hearts,  making  our  gladness  seem  frigid  anrour 
merriment  discordant  before  it  reaches  their  ears 
Yes  the  paradox  forces  itself  on  our  attention  again- 
human  hearts  are-  isolated,  alone,  without  adequate 
communi<;;ation,  and  essentially  uncommunicative   yet 
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alt  of  them  eagerly  desiring  to  be  understood,  to  be 
searched,  to  l>e  fused.  Is  it  a  paradox  which  admits 
of  any  explanation  ?    Let  us  see. 

It  has  be6n  Very  truly  said,  "  Man  is  only  partially 
understood,  or  pitied,  or  loved  by  man  ;  but  for  the 
fulness  of  these  things  he  must  go  to  some  far-off 
country."  In  proportion  as  we  are  conscious  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  of  being  quite  unable  to  satisfy  our 
longing  for  sympathy  and  comprehension  at  human 
fountains,  we  are  impelled  by  a  spiritual  instinct 
to  ask  for  God;  the  thought  arises  in  us  that  He, 
though  He  be  very  faf  off,  must,  aS  our"  Creator, 
understand  us ;  and  as  this  thought  takes  possession 
oC  the  heart  a  tremulous,  hopc  awakes  that  perhaps 
He  is  not  very  far  off.  There  lie  before  us  now 
some  beautiful  sayings  which  are  partly  the  expression 
of  this  human  conviction,  and  seem  partly  to  be 
inspired  by  the  Divine  response  to  it.  "  If  thou 
sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  not  this  man;  doth  not ^ 
He  that  weigheth  the  heart  consider^  and  he  that 
keepeth  the  soul,  doth  not  Hci  know  ?  "  ^  "  The  hear- 
ing ear,  dnd  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made  even 
both  of  them."  '  How  obvious  is  the  inference  that 
the  Maker  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  hears  those  silent 
things  which  'escape  the  ear  itself,  and  sees  those: 
recesses  of  the  human  heart  which  the  human  eye  is 
never  able  to  search  !  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in 
every  place,  keeping  watch  upon  the  evil  and  the  geg^."^ 
"  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  before  the  Lord :  hovi^Plch 
more  then  the  hearts  of  the' children  of  men."*    He 


'' Prov.  xxiv.  12,  marginal  reading.  •  Prov.  xv.  3. 
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sees  in  the  heart  what  the  heart  itself  does  rtpt  sec. 
All  the  ways  of  a  man  arc  clean  in  his  own  eyes,  but 
the  Lord  weighcth  the  spirits." »  In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  man  itself,  the  consciousness  which  clears  into  self- 
consciousness,  and  becomes  in  moral  matters  consciehcc 
this  "  spirit,  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  belly," »  so  that  a  "  man's  goings 
are  of  the  Lord ; "  and  he  is  often  moved  by  this  in- 
dwelling spirit  and  guided  by  this  mysterious  lamp  in 
a  way  which  "  he  can  hardly  understand."  » 

This  intimacy  of  knowledge  is  not  without  its  most 
solemn,  and  even  terrible,  side.     It  means  of  course' 
that  the  Lord  knows  "  the  thoughts  of  the  righteous 
which  are  just,  and  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  which 
are  deceit."*     It  means  that  out  of  His  minute  and 
infallible   JcnoWledge    He   will   render   to  every   man 
according  to  his  works,  judging  with  faultless  accuracy 
according  to  that  "desire  of  a  man  which  is  the  measure 
of  his  kindness,"  recognizing  the  "wish  of  the  poor 
man,"  which,  though  he  has  not  power  to  perform  it  is 
more  v^Juable  than  the  boasted  performances  of  those 
who  never  act  up  to  their  power  of  service.*     It  means 
that     the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts  just  as  the  fining  pot 
tries  the  silver,  and  the  furnace  the  gold."  •    It  means 
that  in  thought  of  such  a  searching  eye,  ^  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  on  the  part  of  yhTHoly  One 
none  of  us  can  ev^r  say,   "I   have/ade  my  heart 
clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin." '  ^ 
AU  this  it  means,  and  there  must  be  some  terror  in 


■■'  Prov.xx,  27. 
■  Prov.xx.  24. 
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the  thought ;  but  the  terror,  as  we  begin  to  under- 
stand,  becomes   our  greatest  comfort ;    for   !  le   who 
thus  understands  us  is  the  Holy  One.     Terrible  would 
it  be  to  be  searched  and  known  in  this  minute  way 
by  one  who  was  ;ioJ  holy,  by  one  who  was  morally 
indifierent,    by   one;  who   took   a  curious   interest   in 
studying  the  pathology  of  the  conscience,  or  by  one 
who  had  a  malignant  delight  in  cherishing  vices  and 
rewarding  evil  thoughts.     Though  we  sometimes  desire 
human  sympathy  in  our  corrupt  passions  and  unhal- 
lowed, desires,  and  are  ^ager  for  our  confederates  in 
sin  to  understand  our  pleasures  and  our  pains, — and 
out  of  this  desire,  it  may  be  observed,  comes  much 
of  our  base  literature,  and  all  of  our  joining  with  a 
company  to  do  evil,— yet  after  all  we  only  desire  this 
confederacy  on  the  understanding  that  we  cai»-  reveal 
„  as  little,  and  conceal  as  much,  as  we  like^  we  should 
no  longer  be  eager  to  share  our  feelings  if  we  under- 
stood that  in  the  first  contact  our  whole  heart  would 
be  laid  bare,  and  all  the  intricacies  of  our  mind  would 
be  explored.    We  must  desire  that  He  who  is  to  search 
us  through  and  through  should  be  holy,  and  even  though 
He  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  should  be  one  who  tries 
the  heart  in  order  to  purify  it.      And  when  we  are 
awakened  and  understand,  we  learn  to  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly that  He  who  comes  with   His  lamp  to  search 
the  inmost  recesses  of  oiu*  nature  is  He  who  can  by 
no  means  tolerate  iniquity,  or  pass  over  transgression, 
but  must  burn  as  a  mighty  fire  wherever  He  finds  the 
fiiel  of  sin  to  burn;  • 

Have  we  not  found  a  solution  of  the  paradox  ?  The 
human  heart  is  isolated;  it  longs  for  sympathy,  but 
cannot  obtain  it ;  it  seems  to  depend  for  its  *happiness 
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on  Mng  comprrfttnd«f.  but  no  fclIow-cre.lurc  c.„ 
comprehend  i.;  it  know,  iu  own  bi„crn.«.  whTch  *" 
one  el«  c.n  know;  i,  brood,  over  it.  own  \^yn^Z 

ii^  truth  th«  God  c.n  give  it  wh.,  i,  require  "fh^, 

.dent  thought,  and  unob.ervcd  emotion.,  th.t  lie  c.n 
offer  .„  unfailing  ,y„p„hy  .„„  ,  u^^J^Z,^ 

^rjl    K       'V  ?'"™"'  "•«  "'•  "min^ui«; 
.  2«  «.rch.ng,  the  cha^hement,  «,d  the,pu,,^g  Tf 

^  No  human  being  need,  to  be  Ai«.rfa«f.tood  or  to 
.ufTer  under  the  «„«  of  miaunderatanding.     Let  him 
turn  a  once  to  God..  It  i,  childiah  to  murmur  aln.^ 
our  felow^  wh,%,,y  ,re.t  u,  a.  we  t„at  Tmfrey  ' 
do  nyt^comprehiHk  „,,   „ei,her  do  we  comprUend 
'^*"'  '^y  <'»."°'  give  u,s  a.  we  thi«k,  our  due 
nether  do  we  give  them  their.,  but  G«l  comp-*e„d; 
both  them  Md  US,  and  He  gives  to  them  aidto  m^ 
accurately  what  is  due.  "lu  ro  u» 

alone  "fr^h  '^ir*,!!.  *'"'?*"«"<"«"  I"'- Bitterness 
alone,. for  though  li^hot  tell  it  or  explain  to  hi*.-^ 
fellows,  he  can  tell  ^CWiKlia  »..<  _  .      Ti  " 
God.     I.  the  bittern^B^^r.  '''*'"  "'  '" 
our  bitterness  is?    I^iSIS^^  "^  '"°"  «f 

egoUsm,  or  of  a  rJ^^ISt^  l^'^t". 
d^pondency,    Or  is  if^te:' *;°;.« 

self-«,mpleteness,  the  longing  for  a  perfect  love  ?    « 

the  need.     He  delights  to  turn  His  knowledge  of  our 
nature  to  the  puT»se  of  cleansing  «a  xj^t^^ 
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the  fkirif«#l|||irt:  "  Hy  Mis  knowledge  phull  My  rightcoui 
fentant  justify  nMiiiy/'  lie  tayi.  He  is  ready,  too,  to 
i^icd  abroad  His  own  rich  love  in  our  hearts,  leaving 
no  room  for  the  hankcrin{{  desire,  and  creating  the 
peace  of  a  complete  fulHImcnt. 

No  himian  being  need  imagine  that  he  is  unappre- 
ciated ;  his  fellow-men  may  not  want  him,  but  God 
does.  "The  Lord  hath  made  every  thing  for  His  own 
purpose,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." '  He 
apprehends  all  that  is  good  in  your  heart,  and  will  not 
suffer  a  grain  of  pure  gold  to  bejost ;  while  Me  sees  too 
every  particle  of  evil,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  contir^ue. 
He  knows  where  the  will  ^  is  set  upon  righteousness, 
where  the  desire  is  turned  towards  Him,  and  will 
delicately  encourage  the  will,  and  bountifully  satisfy 
the  dtisire.  He  sctes,  too,  when  the  will  is  hardened 
against  Him,  and  the  desire  is  9mi  upon  iniquity,,  and 
\ic  is  mercil^lly  resolved  to  visit  the  corrupt  will  and 
evil  ^ttjM  wim^' eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  might," — mercifully, 
I  say,  for  no  torture  could  be  more  terrible  and  hope- 
less than  for  the  evil  maa  to  live  eternally  in  the 
'  presence  of  God.  -    '  ^l  '    -  #'    F'      -^  ■■.■'■,■     •  . 

Finally,  no  human  being  need  be  without  a  sharer 
of  his  ^oy :  and  that  is  a  great  consideration,  for  joy 
unshared   quickly  dies,    and   is  from   the   beginning 


^. 


'  Prov.  xVi.  4.  TbiB  strange  uying,  interpreted  in  tli«  light  of  the 
Cospef,  cannot  mean  that  wicked  people  are  actually  made  in  order' 
to  exhibit  the  righteousness  and  judgment  of  God  in  their  punish- 
ment on  the  day  of  wrath,  though  that  was  probably  the  thoi^ht  in  the 
mind  of  the  >vriter.  But  it  reminds  us  of  the  truth  that  every  human 
being  is  aWlirect  concern  of  the  Maker,  who  has  His  own  wise, 
purpose  to  fulfil  in  even  the  most  inconsiderable  and  apparently 
abortive  life. 
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haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of  a  shadow  that  is  falling 
upon  It.     In  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  dweUs  etei^al  joy: 
.:    All  loveluiess,  all  sweetness,  all  goodness,  'U  truth, 
are  the  objects  of  His  happy  contemplation;  therefore 
,  .  eveor  really  joyful  heart  has  an  immediate  sy^bathiser 
in^Ood ;  and  prayer  is  quite  as  much  the  mlins  by 
-     which  we  share  our  gladness  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
J^c^veyour  sorrows  to  the  Divine  heart    |s,it  not 
i^aqtiAil  to  think  of  all  tho^  timid  and  retiring  jluman 
spirits,  who  cherish  sweet  ecstasies,  and  feel  glowing 
exultations,  ^d  are  frequently  caught  up  in  heavenly 
*  .''^P'"'*^^'  which  the  sh3^  countenance  and  stammering 
^  ^ueji^er  could  record?     They  feel  their  hearts 
mek^with  j^  m  the  prospect  of  broad  skies  and  sunlit 
V  faelds,m  the  sound  of  morning  birds  and  rushing 
sh-eams;    they  hear   great    choirs  of  happ]^  spirits 
chanting  perpetually  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  m  on 
every  side  of  their  obscure  way  open  vistas  of  insi>ired 
vision.     No  stranger  meddles  with  their  joy,  or  even 
^^<^'^od^not^  stranger;  to  Him  they  tell 
.  It  all,  with  Him  they:sh*re  it,  and  their  joy  is  pit  of 
.   the  joy  of  the  Eternal. 
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A  PASSIONATE  DISPOSITION. 

"  A  soft  answer  tumcth  away  wrath :  but  a  grievous  word  stirrcth 
up  angen"  In  the  LXX,  there  is  another  rlausc  inserted  at  the  be- 
ginning, 'Op7fj  dir6XXi«rt  koI  tftpot^tftovi,  'iwdKpiais  Si  vwowlirrovaa 
dwoaTpi^t  0vni»,  \iryos  84  Xuinj(»6j  eYe</>«t'i^(li."-^F)ftov.  xv.  I. 

*'A  meek  tongue  is  a  tree  of  lite;  but  pervefsencss  therein  is.  a 
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that  is  slow  to 
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breaking  of  the  spirit." — Prov.  xv.  4 

"A  wrathful  irian  stirreth  up  contention,:^ but  hb 
anger  appeaseth  strife."— Prov.  3iy.  18.  \: 

BAD; temper  causes  more  suflfpring  than  the  modified 
severity  With  which  we  juc  ge  it  would  imply.  It 
is  in  a  home  what  toothache  is  iii  the  body  :the  pain  is 
insufferable  and  yet  it  is  atJt  treated  as  serious*  A 
p^sionate  man  or  woman  spreads  a  pervading  sense  of 
irritation  in  the  house  or  in  the  workshop,  and  all  the 
other  occupants  of  the  place  are  as  if  they  dwelt  in  a 
country  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  life  for  them  is  divided 
between  anxiety  to  avoid  the  explosion,  and  a  painful 
effort  to  r^air  its  devaMations.  We  ^e  not  severe 
endugh  on  thesse  faults  of  temper  in  ourselves  or  in  others; 
we  are  too  prone  Ifi^excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  tem- 
perament, as  if  we  were  no  more  responsible  for  out- 
breaks of  passion  than  for  the  colour  of  ouV  hair  or  the 
tdne  of  our  coftiplexion.  It  will,  therefore,  \k)  us  good 
.  to  see  what  the  Wise  Man  says  on  the  subject 

First  of  aiU,  we  jkve  several  proverbs  whicK  remind 
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us  how  irmating  an  angry  disposition  is :  it  is  the  con- 
stant occasion  of  strife;  it  grows  itself  by  each  fresh 
annoyance  that  .t  gives,  so  that  it  quickly  becomes  un- 
governable, and  thus  "the  wrathful  man  abound^  to 
■  transgression.".    A  fie.« ungovernable  temper  WUI^ 
awhole  city  in  a  flame,'andlead  todisastersSonll 
and  even  world-wide  extent     However  peaceful  and 
happy  a  community  may  be,  if  a  choleric  man  enter, 
U,  signs  of  combustion  wiU  soon  begiht-'to  appear. 
Therft  are  always  hot  embera  which  wise  men  are 
earn«,tiy  trying    to  damp  down,'  there   are   triv^ 
irntations,  petty  annoyances,  incipient  envieft,  which 
are  only  too  easily  inHamed ;  the  cool  spirit  and  the 

Zulf-i.r"'  """">"  '"S*"'""'  diversion  of 
thought  will  keep  the  embers  choked  until  the  heat 
dies  away,  but  "as  coals  to  hot  embers,  and  wood  to 
nre  so  IS  a  contentious  man  to  inflame  strife  "  > 

We  may  well  be  cautioned  to  givesucK  an  inflam- 
whh 7  "fu "'■•''  ^^'d*  •'^rth;  "Make  no  friendship 
r,^  ^  ,.*,""  ^'^"  '°  ""K"-;  "nd  with  a  wrathful 
man  thou  shalt  not  go:  lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and 

Z  ^KV.T."'  ""^  ^^"'  ^'""  »  «"«'  lempir  may 
*e_chafed  into  peevishness  by  constant  irritations^ 

fatl^""**' '^?!'  the  gentiest  become  passionat^ 
in  self-defence.  Whpn  this  unbridled,  ill-disciplined 
nature  approaches,  we  should  avoid  it  as  if  it  were  a 
^robbed  of  her  whelps,  for  such  is  this  fool  in  his  , 

.  Thisfcads  lis  to  notice  that  anger  and  folly  are  very 
el^ly  allied.     The  passionate  nature  is  consta^y 


'  Prov.  xxix.  22. 
'  Prov.  xxix.  8. 


*  Prov.  xxvi.  21. 

*  Prov.  xxii  24. 
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betrayed  into  actions  which  sober  wisdom  must  con- 
demn,—"  He  that  is  soon  angry  will  deal  foolishly. . . . 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  of  great  understanding :  but 
he  that  Ja^sty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly."*    Any  one 
with  a  gr^Bpf  setise  will  put  a  check  upon  his  rising 
temp^|;S%  discretion  makes  l^im  slow  to  anger,  and 
he  ne&%eels  to  have  won  such  true  glory  as  when 
he  bridles  his  wrath  and  passes  by  an  offence  without 
a  sign  of  annoyance  or  resentment'    You  may  almost 
."  be  sure  that  a  man  is  wise  if  you  find  that  he  has  a 
cool  spirit.'    When  you  see  a  person  who  cautiously 
avoids  the  ground  whfcre  strife  is  apt  to  be  excited, 
and  builds  his  house  on  a  spot  where  contention  is  - 
impossible,    you    instinctively  respect    him,   for    you 
know  it* betokens  wisdom;  but  when  you  see  a  man 
always  getting  involved  in  quarrels,  always  showing 
his  teeth,*  you  rightly  conclude  that  he  is  a  fool'    "A 
fool  uttereth  all  his  anger:  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it 
back  and  stilleth  it'V«    If  we  are  naturally  irritable  or 

•  Prov.  xiv.  17,  29. 

«  Prov.  xix.  II.    "When  Lahfranc  was  prior  of  Bee  he  ventured  to 

oppose  Duke  William's  Flemish  marriage.     In  a  wild  burst  of  wrath 

William  bade  his  men  bum  a  manor  house  of  Bee  and  drive  Out  Lan- 

franc  from  Norman  ground.    Hie  came  to  see  the  work  done,  and  found 

'    ianfranc  hobbling  on  a  lame  horse  towards  the  frontier.    He  angrily 

bad  hira  hasten,  and  Lanfrahc  replied  by  a  cool  promise  to  go  faster  out 

of  his  land  if  he  would  give  him  a  better  steed.      '  You  are  the  first 

criminal  that  ever  asked  gifts  from  his  judge,'  retorted  William,  but 

a  burst  of  laughter  told  that  the  wrath  had  gone,  and  William  and 

Lanfranc  drew  together  again."— Green's  Cotmuest  of  England,  p.  55 1. 

_    ■  Prov.  xvil.  27.  ."',;.  . 

/  "    *  This  word  U^iri!?;  which  only  occurs  here  (xx.  3)  and  in  Jtvii.  14 

/     and  xviii.  I,  would'  seem  from  the  cognate  root  in  Arab,  and  Syr.  to 

mean  "setting  the  teeth  together,"  which  is  a  much  more  vivid  and 

specific  idea  than  quarrelling. 

"  Prov.  XX.  3.  •  Prov.  xxix.  il. 
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splenetic,  wisdom  will  incliitt^s  to  avoid  occasions 
which  excite  us>  and  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  our 
spirits  where  the  occasions  are  inevitable.  If  we 
neglect  such  precautions  we  shall  justly  be  counted 
;  fools,  and  the  consequent  outbreaks  of  passion  will 
lead  us  into  fresh  exhibitions  t)f  folly,  and  more  com- 
pletely justify  the  harsh  judgment  which  has  been 
passed  upon  us. 

But  not  the  least  sign  of  the  folly  which  is  inherent 
in  passion  is  the  shocking  effect  which  it  has  upon 
those  who  give  way  to  it.     As  the  LXX.  version  says 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  "Anger  destroys  even 
the  wise."    And  one  whose  spirit  is  without  restraint 
is  forcibly  compared  toa  city  that  is  broken  down  and 
has  no  wall; »  every  foe  can  go  up  and  possess  it 
every  thoughtless  child  can  fling  a  firebrand  into  it,- 
the  Jjarest  word,  hint,  smirk,  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
any  unintentional  slight  or  reflection,  nay,  even  silence 
itself,  will  suddenly  set  the  powd^-train  on  fire,  and 
the  consequent  explosion  will  Jbe  more  destructive  to 
the  city  itself  than  to  those  who  are  outside.  ^"A  man* 
of  great  wrath  shall  hear  the  penalty,"  and,  poor  fellow, 
perhaps  it  is  best  that  he  should,  for  if  you   deliver 
him  from  the  consequence  of  his  passion,  that  will  only 
encourage  him  in  further  outbreaks,  and  so  he  will 
become  worse,  and  your  deliverance  wilP  be  ah  endless 
task.' ■■..■"■■: 

Our  great  King  Henry  II.  was  subject  to  fits  oP 
uncontrollable  passion,  in  which  he  would  roll  on  the 
floor,  and  bite  the  dust,  impotent  with  rage ;  and  all^^ 
the  Sorrows  of  his  life  and  reign,  falling  heavily  upon 


'  Prov.  XXV.  28. 


*  Prov.  xix.  19. 
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him  in  his  later  years,  Ayere  occasioned  by  this  unhappy 
'temper.  At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that  the 
Chinese  frequently  indulge  in  fits  of  passionate  wrath, 
which  react  terribly  upon  their  health  and  make  them 
physically  ill.  The  wrathful  man  does  mischief  to 
many,  but  his  wrath  is  like  an  old  arquebus,  which, 
when  it  is  fired,  hurts  the  bearer  almost  as  much  as 
the  enemy.  It  may  fail  to  hit  the  mark,  but  it  is  sure 
to  knock  down  the  marksman.  :  •  / 

Probably  here  the  plea  will  be  urged  that  We  cannot 
help  our  temper,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  suffering  which 
it  brings  upon  us  is  the  best  proof  that  it  b  an  infirmity  / 

rather  than  a  vice.     Now  this  excuse  cannot  be  allowed 
to  pass;  a  certain  good  bishop  on  one  occasion  hearing  /  i 

it  urged,  in  extenuation  of  a  man's  conduct,  that  he  had 
such  an  unfortunate  temper,  exclaimed,  "  Temper,  why 
temper  is  nine-tenths  of  Ghristianity  1 "     If  we  are  liot 
to  be  blamed  for  bad  temper,  then  there  is  no  fault  or 
defect  Or  vice  which  we  cannot  shift  Off  our  own 
shoulders  and  lay  to  the  charge  of  our  constitution. 
But  our  constitution  is  iK>  excuse  for  sin ;  the  most 
that  can  be  urged  is  that  if  we  are  constitutionally 
incliiied  to  any  particular  sin  we  must  seek  for  a  special 
strength  to  fortify  us  against  it.     If  in  /  building  a  city 
an  ancient  engineer  had  one  side  more  exposed  than       ^ 
the  rest,  protected  by  no  natural  escarpments  of  rock, 
or  bends  of  the  river,  there  he  would  concentrate  all 
his  skill  jo  make  the  wall  impregnable.     If  you  find 
that  one  of  Jrour  bodily  organs  betrays  a  tendency  ^o 
disease,  you  are  careful  to  avoid  the  exposure,  or  the 
strain,  or  the  derangement,  which  would  ujifavourably 
affect  it.     If  your  liings  are  delicate  you  shiin  fogs  and 
chills;.if  your  heart  is  feeble  you  are  careful  to  avoid 
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an^  sudden  excitement ;  if  your  eyes  are  weak  you 
notice  very  particularly  by  what^fight  you  read,  and 
*re  sensitive  to  the  least  weariness  in  those  delicate 
instruments.  In  the  same  way,  if  your.special  infirmity 
lies  in  the  temper ;  if  you  are  easily  provoked,  or  apt 
:to  fall  into  sullenness;  if  a  sudden  annoyance  excites 
an  uncontrollable  passion  in  your  mind,  or  drops  intd 
your  heart  seeds  of  bitterness  which  rapidly  grow  and 
become  ineradicable;  you  have  your  work  cut  out  for 
you ;  your  daily  task  will  be  to  avoid  the  things  which 
produce  such  ill  effects,  and  to  cultivate  the  habits 
whiclvlesse^  the  virulent  action  of  these  irritant  poisons 
Few  of  us  realize  how  wonderfully  our  constitution  is 
subjected  to  our  own  control,  ;and  how  much  we  oun- 
selves  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  it.      * 

You  know,  we  will  suppose,  that  you  are  easily 
entangled  in  a  quarrel;  you  must  then  prepare  your- 
self befor^you  go  out  into  the  business  of  the  day,— 
"Go  not/torth  hastily  to  strive,  lest  ...  What  wilt 
thou  do  in  the  end,  when  thy  neighbi)ur  hath  put  thee 
to  shame?",V  This  realization  of  what  will  probably 
result  from  your  hasty  temper  will  act  L  a  check  upon 
It,  and  you  will  be  inclined,  if  you  hJve  any  ground 
of  offence  against  your  neighbour,  to  go  quietly  and 
debate^it  with  him  alone."    Or  if  ^e  contention  has 
be6n  Sprung  upon  you  unawaresr-l&ke^Jire  that  over 
the  floodgates  of  your  passion  has  been  written  this 
wholesome  warning,  '^The.  beginning  of  strife  is  as- 
when  one  letteth  out  witers  therefore  leave  off  con^ 
tention>  before  there  be  any  setting  of  the  teeth." » 
Knowing  your  danger  you  must  summon  to  your  aid 
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all  the  heroism  of  your  nature,  and  remember  that  this 
is  (he  time  and  the  occasion  to  exercise  it.  Others 
have  to  win  their  spurs  on  the  battlefield ;  this  is  your 
battlefield,  and  here  your  spurs  are  to  be  won.  Others 
have  to  win  kingdoms  oi"  capture  cities;  here  is  the 
kingdom  where  you  are  to  reign,  this  is  the  city  which 
you  are  to  take.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  hiji, spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.*' *  * 

Get  at  some  grand  root  principle  like  this :  "  Hatred  . 
stirreth  up  strifes :  but  love  covereth  all  transgressions." ' 
,,  Ah,  yes,  if  you  are  disposed  to  be  angry  with  men,  fill 
your  spirit  with  love  to  them;  that  wiirsoothe  your 
irritable  nerves,  and  will  flow  over  their  transgressidns 
so  that  they  cease,  to-  annoy  you  because  you  cease  to^ 
,  see  theni ;  wliien  wip  are  fervent  in  love  to  one  another, 
the  love  covers  a  m\iltitude  of  sins.'  Where  love  comes 
into  the  soul  we  are'more  anxious  to  convert  those  who 
offend  us  than  to  be-  angry  with  them.*  Love  saves  us 
from  the  self-vaunting  which  exposes  us  to  the  annoy- 
ances, and  provokes  the  attacks^  of  the  malignant ;  ^  and 
it  enables  us  to  bear  all  things,  almost  without  a  ruflfle 
or  a  perturbation*  Strange  to  say,  passionate  tempera- 
ments are  often  very  affectionate ;  let  them  cultivate 
the  love  in  themselves,  and  it  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  evil  temper.  And  where  the  evil  passion  comes 
from  a  true  moroseness,  then  the  fruit  can  only  be 
destroyed  with  the  coot;  and  the  root  can  only  be 
destroyed  when  love  is  shed  abroad -jn  the  heart. 

Or  possibly  your  anger  is  not  of  th^  passionate  kind, 


'  Prov.  xvi.  32. 
*  Prov.  X.  12. 


•  I  Peter  iv.  8. 

*  James  v.  2p. 


*  I  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
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but  rather  stern  and  resentful,  arising  from  an  exag- 
gerated sense  of  self-importance.  A  meek  *  heart  is  not 
wrathful,  and  it  is  the  life  of  the  flesh;  but  where 
meekness  fails,  envy  enters  as  rottenness  of  the  bones, 
and  with  envy,  hatred  and  malice.''  A  meek*  tongue 
„not  only  checks  wrath  in  itself,  but  soothes  it  in  others ; 
it  is  a  tree  of  life^  just  as  perverseness  in  it  is  a  break- 
ing of  the  spirit.*  If  you  thought  less  of  yourself,  you 
would  not  so  frequently  feel  your  dignity  offended ;  you 
would  not  require  this  weapon  of  wrath  always  at  hand 
to  leap  forth  and  avenge  your  outraged  pride.  From 
the  meek  heart  vengeance  dies  away;  "  Say  not  thou, 
I  will  recompense  evil :  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
save  thee."*  You  are  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrd, 
because  you  think  of  yourself  m6re  highly  than  you 
ought  to  think ;  and  because  others  do  not  share  your 
,  opinion  of  yourself,  you.  must  summon  all  ^our  artillery 
pf  wrath  to  make  them  bend  the  stubborn  knee  and 
oiffer  you  the  due  tribute  of  deference  or  admiration. 
For  if  bad  temper  comes  often  from  constitutional 
infutnities  which  must  be  carefully  watched  and  con- 
trolled, it  comes  just  as  frequently  from  that  subtle 
enemy  of  our  souls,  Pride. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  important  question.  How 
are  our  evi^  p^ssiorts  to  be  cured  ?  And  we  must 
frankly  admit  that  our  book  has  no  suggestions  to 
ofFer.  Its  tendency  is  to  ^regard  our  disposition  as 
fixed,  our  temperament  as  irreversible,  our  character 
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■  This  meanihg  of  K^'llp/ as  was  observed  in  LectWre  XII.,  p.  172, 
seems  to  yield  the  best  sense  in  thesic  two  passag6s-(ep.  xii.  18;  xiii. 
17),  as  in  Eccl.  x.  4,  «« gentleness  allayeth  great  offences,"  which  is  a 
gopd  commentary  on  our  text.  " 

»  Prov.  xiv.  30,  ■  Prov.  xv.  4».  *  Prov.  xx.  22. 
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as  unchangeable.  It  points  out  with  crystalline  clear-^ 
ness  the  mischief  of  wrath  and  the  merit  of  meekness, 
but  it  never  so  much  as  entertains  the  possibility  that 
the  wrathful  man  might  become  meek,  the  passionate 
man  patient  and  gentle. 

We  have  in  our  analysis  of  the  evil  observed  that 
in  order  to  avoid  it  we  must  be  vigilant  to  mark  and 
control  the  first  risings  of  passion  ;  we  have  noted  too 
that  if  we  were  truly  loving,  anger  would  die  awayj 
and  if  we  were  truly  humble,  the  resentments  which 
stir  our  angef  would  have  nothing  to  feed  upon.     But 
the  main  difficulty  is,  how  are  we  to  become  watchful, 
since  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  a  hasty  temper 
that  it  overpowers  our  sentinels  before  it  assaults  the 
city  ?    And  how  are  we  to  become  loving  and  humble  ? 
It  is  only  throwing  the  difficulty  back  a  step  or  two,  . 
and  showing  us  how  insuperable  it  is,  to  say  that  we 
must  become  good  in  one  direction  in  order  to  escape 
the  evil  which  lies  in  another  direction.     It  does  not 
help  the  Ethiopian  to  become  a  European  to  tell  him 
that  Europeans  have  white  skins  instead  of  black  ;  nor 
can  a  leopard  change  his  kind  because  he  learns. that 
his  spots  are  his  distinctive  mark.     . 
^^  ^There  must  be  a  deeper  message  than  that  of  the 
Proverbs  to  solve  this  practical  difficulty ;  though  we 
may  well  feel  that  the  book  is  invaluable  in  setting 
before  us  how  greatly  we  need  a  deeper  message.     No 
infirmity  of  human  nature  proves  more  forcibly  than 
the  one  with  which  we  are  dealing  that  "some  thing 
out  of  Nature"  must  come  in  if  a  change  is  to  be 
effected.     "We  must  be  born  again;"  it  is  only  a 
regenerate  heart  wdiich  will  have  the  impulse  and  the 
ability  to  watch  against  the  eruption  of  a  passionate 
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disposition.  It  is  only  a  regenerate  heart  which  can 
love  in  iuch  a  way  that  irritations  cease  to  fret,  or 
that  can  be  humble  enough  to  escape  the  exasperations 
of  wounded  pride.  Many  of  us  think  lightly  of  these 
particular  faults,  and  scarcely  designate  ill-temper  p^ 
.sin  at  all ;  but  however  we  may  regard  it,  the  wrathful 
disposition  requires  nothing  less  than  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified,  to  cure  it,  and  God  deemed  it'^  worth  while  to 

.  send  His  only-begotten  Son  in  order  to  effect  the  cure. 
In  Chirist  Jesus  are  forces,  moral  and  spiritual,  strong 
enough  to  control  the  most  uncontrollable  rage  and  to  . 
soothe  the  most  irritable  temper;  and  as  we  can  point 
to  no  other  power  which  is  sufficient  for  such  a  change! 
so  few  things  manifest  so  strikingly  the  blessed  pre-\ 
pence  of  Christ  in  the  heart  as  the  softened  and  gentle! 
temper,  the  removal  of  all  those  explosive  elements  I  ^ 
which    before    He  entered    were  constantly  causing 

jT'ttr^ble  and  suffering  and  alarm. 

Here  is  an  example  taken  from  a  country  where  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  comparatively  recent.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  living  at  Fujioka,  who  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  sdke^  a  strong  intoxicant,  which 
produced  the  worst  results  on  his  temper,  was  led 
through  readi^ig  a  tract  on  the  subject  to  renounce  the 
evil  habit,  and  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
In  proportion  as  the  Divine  power  mastered  him  he 
became  a  new  creature.  One  day  his  wife  had  been 
careless  about  some  silkworms' eggs,  which  had  become 
partially  destroyed,  and  she  trembled  with  fear  that 
he  would  become  enraged  when  he  discovered  it,  and 
punish  her  severely,  as  he  had  done  before.  But  to  her 
great  astonishment,  when  he  foand  out  what  had  hap- 
pened he  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  then  said,  "  We 
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6ffn|tlistribut(;  them  among  our  poor  neighbours,  and 
aa§!hey  will  have  a  larger  crop.  Thus  it  will  perhaps 
W  jx^tter  than  if  we  had  sold  them  and  taken  all  the 
irfbVy  ourselves."  His  wife  was  so  impressed  with 
this  change  of  character  that  she  said,  "  This  is  the 
restiU  of  Christianity ;  I  want  to  become  a  Christian 
too.''  She  -sought  and  found,  an^  her  whole  family 
sought  and  found.*  And  not  only  so,  but  the  neigh- 
bours were  struck  by  this  "  living  epistle,"  aritt  shortly 
Afterwards  when  the  missionary  went  to  Fujioka 
there  were  ten  persons  awaiting  baptism.  At  the 
presejnt  time  a  good  Christian  Church  is  growing  up 
in  thd  placcV       ;      )      / 

Where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reigns  evil  passions 
subside  and  die  away.     "  Learn  of  Me :  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart."     "  Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they . 
shall  inherit  the  earth."     One  who  is  born  again,  one 
whose  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  is  necessarily, 
meek,  meek  as  the  Lord  Himself :  not,  as  we  well  know, 
devoid  of  noble  anger/ or  fiery  indignation,  for  indeed 
it  is  only  the  meek  heart  from  which  all  personal  ^re- 
tensiond  have  been  eradicated,  and  to  which  no  personal , 
feeling  can  be  attribijted,  that  is  able  to  pour  out  vials 
of  wrath,  undeterred(  and  unquenchable,  upon  all  that 
is  base  and  mean,  iiiipure  and  false,  corrupt  and  cruel ; 
but  meek  in  this  beautiful  seVise,  that  it  never  takes 
offence,  riever  suspects  evil,  never  resents  any  wrong 
except  moral  wrongi  that  is  done  to  others,  or  spiritual 
wrong  done  to  Goa.    All  the  tinder  on  which  angry 
passions  feed  has  been  removed  by  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  the  (Inly  wrath  which  can  be  entertained 
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f.  such  w«th  as  God  fcci8,---the  deep  inten«.^w  of 
^        .     consuming  indignation  against  sin.    -       ^    ^ 
'  For  our  evil  tempers,  then,  our  passion,  our  wrath 

,  our  sullen  pride,  our  fretful  irritability,  oJr  outbreaici 
r  of  sarcasm,  our  malignant  snecVs,  there  is  only  one 
poss^Iecure;  we  must  bring  the  heart;  out  of  which 
all  the  evil  comes,  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  may  create 
it  anew;  we  must  accept  our  failures  as  evidence  of 
an  imperfect  surrender,  and  come  afresh  with  a  more 
insistent  cry  and  a  more  perfect  faith,  that  He  may 
reign  in  our  hearts  as  undisputed  Lord,  checking,  suli  ' 
duing,  warring  down,  every  evil  motion  there 
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^A  juBt  b*I«ncc  and  ncalci  arc  the  Lord's:  «ll  l!ie  wciRhU  of 
the  bag  arc  His  work."— PRov.  xvJ.  li. 

'•  A  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  a  just  weiRht 
it  Hit  delight."— Paov.  xi.  I. 

"Divers  weights,  and  divers  measures,  boUl  of  Ihcm  alilic  arc  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord."— P'rov.  XX.  la  _■  in 

•♦Divers  weights  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord;  and  a  faito 
balance  is  not  good."— Prov.  XX.  33.  1 

THE  sixteenth  chapter  opens— and  we  may  annex 
to  it  the  last  verse  of  chap,  xv.— with  a  series  of 
sayings  which  are  grouped  together  on  the  principle 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  occurs  in  each.  There  is 
no  obvious  connection  between  the  successive  verses, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  already  touched  on  in 
previous  lectures,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  glance 
at  the  series  as  a  whole. 

The  Lord's  presence  must  be  recognised  and  rever- 
enced before  we  can  make  any  progress  in  wisdom,  and 
in  His  presence  we  must  humble  ourselves  before  wci^ 
can  expect  any  honour.V  We  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  Him ;  although  our  hearts  may  form  plans,  we 
cannot  utter  anything  aright  unless  He  controls  our 
tongue.^    However  self-satisfied  we  may  be  with  bur 
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own  ways,  however  convihced  we  may  be  of  our  own 
oon,™,t  all  our  works  u,  H™.  i„  orte?  ^a'l^^ 

able  punishment  glorify  His  riVhf^«.;o„   '  -     !  ^1 
ir«^  «.    -I-  e*"'"jf  ms  ngnteousness  and  truth  f 

^or  punishment  is  absolutelv  sur*» -n,*.  «      T  f 

:"Whoso.rus.en'*^)S^in?^(^'^''^ 
His  ooatroi;    j.:r^  *^.^°;-' j  ^^ond 

'  Prov.  xvi,  9.     CV:  Prov   viv    ,, .  utu  "°^-  *^''-  7- 
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direction  ;  the  very  lot— that  lot  which  settles  conten-  | 
tions  and  separates  the  strong'— cast  into  the  lap 
is  iactually  disposed  by  Him  ;*  much  more,  therefore, 
are  the  deliberate  transactions  of  commerce— those 
subtle  bonds  of  the  cash  nexus  which  twine  man 
to  man  arid  nation  ,to  nation — under  His  constant  in- 
spection and  a  subject  of  His  most  interested  concern,  ' 
-—"a  just  balance  and  scales  are  the  Lord's:  all  the 
weights  of  the  bag  are  His  work.'^ 

It  is,  then,  as  part  of  the  L,ord's  watchful  activity 
and  direct,  detailed  connection  with  all  the  affairs  of 
human  life,  that  He  is  interested  in  our  business  and 
trade.  We  may  notice  at  once  that  this  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  0|d- Testament  religion.  In  the 
Deuteronomic  Law  it  was  written :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
have  in  thy  bag  divei^  weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 
Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house  divers  measures, 
a  great  and  a  small.  A  pt^ect  and  a  just  weight  shalt  ; 
thou  have;'  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have  : 
ihat  thy  days  niay  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  For  all  that  do  such  things^ 
even  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God."'    Again,  in  the  Levitical  Law  we 

'  Prov.  xviii.  l8;  John  Paton,  the  missionary  lo  the  New  Hel^il^es, 
uncertain  whether  to  go  back  to  Scotland  and  plead  for  more  mis^' 
sionaries,  and  receiving:  no  light  from  human  Counsel,  says,  "After 
many  prayers  and  wrestlings  and  tears,  I  went  alone  before  the  Lord, 
and  on.mykn^es  cast  lots  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  an.d  the 
answer  came  '  Go  home.' .  In  my  heart  I  believe  that  .  .  .  the  Lord 
condescended  to  decide  for  me^  the  path  of  duty,  otherwise  unknown  ; 
and  I  believe  it  the  more  truly  now,  in  view  of  the  aftercome  of  thirty 
years  of  service  toChrist  that  flowed  out  of  the  steps  then  deliberately 
and  devoutly  taken,"  See  the  Autobiography,  Second  Part  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  1889). 

•  Prov.  xvi.  33.     .    ^.,     »  Deik  XXV.  13-16. 
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find :  "  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judmn^ 
in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  baS,' 
just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye>ave  • 
\^^^/^  """^'"^  brought  you  out  or  the 

,  The  Israelite  was  encouraged  to  think  that  all  the 
work  ,n  which  he^engaged  was  ordained  by,  and  there- 
fore  under  the  observation  of,  his  God.  "Hate,  not 
^TT.J'^f^  neither  husbandry  which  the  Most 
High  hath  ordained,"  says  EcclesiaSticus."  And  there 
IS  a  striking  passage  in  Isaiah  where  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  described  h,  detail,  and  all  are  attributed 

^od  who  instructs  the  husbandman  aright  and  teaches 
him      It  all  comes  from  the  "Lord  of  hosts,  which  is 

wonderful -in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  wisdom." « 

But  at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  trade  as 
a /lepartment  ^f  industrial  life,  and  especially  ^th 
the  actual  chaffering  of  exchange,  the  barter  of  goods 
lor  goods,  the  weights  and  measures  which  settle  the 
quaptitiep,  and  the  rules  which  :inust  govern  all  such 
transac^ons.     We  should  gather  that  the  commercial 
iraud  of  those  primitive  times  took  this  comparative! v 
!"h^  form,    the  merchant  would  have,  let  us  say^ 
a  half  shekel  vhich.c^e  a  little  short  of  the  regulation 
weight;  or  he  would  have  a  cubit  measure  (i  ft.  ojn  V' 
half  an  inch  under  a  cubit;  or  he  would  ha^re  a  4sd 
professing  to  hold  a  hin  {U  a  little  more  than  a  gallon), 
hut  ^Uially  holding  a  little  less  than  a  gallonf  or  ht  ^' 
wouW  have  a  d^r  measure,  marked  as  mephah  {i.e,  about 

^iuT-t         "^^^  ^0^%?  tht  ostensible 
quantity.,     In  an  ordinary  way  lie  %ould  use  these 
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inadequate  measures,  and  thus  nibble  a  little  from  every 
article  which  he  sold  to  a  customer.  But  in  the  event 
of  a  purchaser  pfeserfRng  himi^elf  who  had  a  fuller 
knowledge  or  might  conceivably '  act  as  an  inspector 
and  report  the  fraud  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  a 
just  half  shekel  weight  in  the  bag,  a  full  cubit  rule 
hidden  behind  the  counter,  x  hin  or  an  ephalt  measure 
of  legal  dimeH^ions  within  easy  reach.  You  may  smile 
at  sucifi  primitive  methods  of  deceptionj^  but  it  requires 
many  generations  for  a.  civilized  society  to  elaborate 
commercial  fraud  on  the  large  scaled 

itow  passing  at  once  to  our  own  times  an^  bringing 
the  truth  of  our  text  to  illuminate  them,  I  "should  like 
to  say  a  little  to  people  engaged  in  busineiss,  whether 
as  employers  or  employed,  whether  th^  business  is 
wholesale  or  retail.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  a  detailed  examination  and  cKti- 
cism  of  your  business  concerns;  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  grossly  impertinent,  and  might  well  expose^ 
me,  not  only  to  your  indignation,  butto  your  ridicule. 
No,  J  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  preacher 
to  meddle  with  matters  which  he  does  not  understand  ; 
he  only  discredits  his  message  by  affecting  an  omni- 
science which  he  cannot  possibly  possess.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  youth  who  has  been  in  a  warehouse  or 
behind  .the  counter  for  six  months  already  knows  more' 
of  commercial  habits,  of  trade  practices,  of  the  tempta- 
tions and  difficulties  which  practically  press  upon 
people  in  business,  thaii  I  know,  or  am  likely  to  know 
if  I  live  to  twice  my  present  age.  I  shall  not  therefore 
insult  you  by  attempting  to  point  out  evils  and  expose 
abuses,  to  denoiunce  particular  frauds,  and  tQ  hold  up 
any  special  people  or  classes  of  people  to  moral  reprq- 
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bation.  My  task  is  quite  different;  it  is  this :— I  am 
to  remind  you,  first,  that  God  possesses  that  omni- 
science to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim,  and- therefore  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  your 
bank,  your  warehouse,  your  office,  your  counter,  your"^ 
workshop;  and,  secondly,  that  He.regards  with  intense 
satisfaction  all  fair  dealing, and. with  vindictive  indign^- 
^  tion  every  frauid,  and  trick,  and  lieJ  And  on  the 
strength  of  this  I  am  to  ask  you  very  earnestly  to 
review  your  lives  an<d  your  practices  in  the  light  of 
His  judgment,  and  To  consider  hpw  you  may  bring 
all  your  doings  in  business  into  conformity  with  His 

will.  V.    **^ 

.  ,  ■       "  ■ .  ,  '  ■      ■  •    .'■■«- 

Perhaps  you  will*  let  me,  as  a  man  speaking  to  his 
fellow-meit,  as  a  Christian,  I  hope,  speaking  to  his 
f^llow-Ghristiahs,  expand  these  three  points  a  little. 

First.    We  are  >11  of  us  tempted  to  think  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  life  is  too  insignificant   • 
^  to  attryt  the  particular  attehtion  of  God^    We^an 
understand  that  He  takes  notice  of  our  entrance  into, 
and  our  exit  from,  the  world,  but  we  tliink  that  between 
the  two  limits  He  leaves  us  td  "devise  our  own  ways." . 
Or  possibly  we  can  recogjnise  His  interest  ia  the  crises 
of  our  life,  but  are  inclined  to  question  His  minute  care 
,  of  the  common  and  monotonous  routine.    He  marks 
what  business  we  enter,  but,  when  we  are  in  it,  fets  us 
alone.     He  is  interested  in  our  mkrri^ge,  but,  when  we 
are  married,  leaves  husband  and  wife  to  adjust  their 
own  relations.    Qr  He  marks  a  large  business  transac- 
tion in  which  there  is  room  for  a  really  gigaflticfi:aud; 
but  cannot  pay  any  attention  to  a  minute  sale  over  the 
cpuntef5  the  trivial  adulteratipn  of  a  common  article, 
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jge  for  disposing  of  a  damaged  or. 
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useless  stQck.  Is  not  this  "our  unspoken  but  implicit 
mode  of  reasoning?  And  could  anything  be  more 
illogical  ?  The  Divine  Power  which  could  create  this 
infinitely  diversified  universe  must  be  able  to  mark  every 
tiniest  detail  of  the  tiniest  object  in  it  Great  and  small 
are  relative  terms,  and  have  no  significance  to  Him. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  in  the  scale  of  living  creatures, 
arranged  according  tosize,  ihe  common  beetle  occupies 
the  middle  point,  the  smallest  living  creature  being  as 

-much  smaller  as  the  largest  is  larger  than  it.  And  yet 
the  microscope,  so  far  from  showing  that  God  takes  less 
careVwith  the  infinitesimal  creationSeof  His  hartd,  rather 
inclines  us  to  say  that  the  smaller  the  creature  is,  the 
more  delicate  ^djusffnent,  the  more  exquisite  propor- 
tidns,  the  more  briHiant.  hues,  does  it  display.  Our 
Lord  brought  hoipetd*us  this  minuteness  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  this  infinite  power  of  embracing  the  veriest  trifles 
of  the  creation  in  His  thought  and  care,  by  assuring  us 
that  not, a  sparrow  falls  without  His  notice  and  that 
the  hairs  of  our  hieads  are  all  numbered* 

Th^reis  then  no  logical  resting-place,  when;  we  are 
thinking  of  the  Mind  of  God.  If  He  knows  us  at  all,. 
He  knows  ail  aboutnis.  If  Hemarks  what  we  consider 
the  important  things"  in  our  life,  He  marks  ^ually  what 
we  tonsi(^er  the  Imimportanf  things.  The  whole  life, 
with  eve^  detail  from  bir^  to  death,  is  accurately 
photographed  in  the  light  of  His  omniscience  >v  and 
af  the' exposed  plate  of  tjie  camera  receives  mahy 
cletans  wjiich  ^escape  the  observajion  of  our  eyes,  so 
the  sm^lest  and  least  observed  transaction  in  the  daily 
business,  every  figure  ehfered  t^ly  or  falsely  in  the 
ledger,  every  coin  dropi>^  justly  or  dishonestly  into 
the  till,  every  bale,  every  packet,  e^ejy  thread,  every 

:-^'c. ■";;;,  ^;v;.;;:^^^,;- ;,■    ;■•■,.;.  ^;^ ...;.:  v. i;- ■.;■;:.    . 
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pin,  which  changes  hands  in  the  market,  passes  at  once 
mto  the  obs^ant  and  comprehending  mind  of  God  • 

X^'^'.y,  "  ■'"'  '''''»"«"™  anddetailed  Miw- 

•Jedge  of  the  way  m  which  you  a«  conducting  your 

busmess,  H.S  warm  approval  foHows  everything  that 

■  ihirri"h  ''"'•  "'^^"«="'™'  «-««  lights  on  ^ 
that  IS  dishonest  or  unjust  It  may  come  Is  a  grea 
comfort  to  you  to  know  that  a  little  business  matter 

IrS-r'  r:;  ^r"''='"'"""  smuggle  .he  other  L 
was  duly  noted  and  recorded  by  the  Lord.    J  was  no^ 

present  at  the  time,  nordid  any  one  who  lis  „ea 

you   m  the  least  surmise  wha.^  was  passing      Bu 

you  suddenly  recognised  the  p6ssibiUty  of  making  a 

T^^-  ttt'^y'T'^  """*""«  a  very-'slighttbfer! 
tuge    what  maije  the  case  peculiarly  difficult  was  that 

didthehke  every  day;  the  innocent  face,  of  wife  aS 
.children  at  home  seem  to  urge  you,  for  wha  Tdiifer- 
ence  wotfld  this  spm  of  money  make  to  tlieircomfo^ 
and  welfare  .n  the  coming  yearl  you  weighbd  the"tUe 
tnekover  and  over  again,  imd  s*Vit  „owj„  fttifehf 
now.n  .HunlU  at  last  .he  .black  began  to  sSm  ^y' 
and  a,e  grey  almost  white.   .Alter  all,  waiit  a  sutaer' 

Z  !,  "?M  ""'  """'^  »  ""'"  legitimate  r4«fe  an 

•  OmniscientMind  weiehinrrS.-  5^  *•"*  apprehension  of  an 

sincerity  in  handicn^-tsTdif^^n'^r,^^  a  "rtain  honesty  and 

the  fa  JbiundSpf  gta^i^e^^^^^^^^^  the  Church  made 

professing  i6  eJj^Z^T  ""  ^^^^^--^"^^^  and 

.  which  shfe  herself  in  theo^  held  ^^-^e^^^nces  of  the  truth 
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you  wavered,  some  clear  light  of  truth  fell  u{pon  your 
mjad;  you  saw  distinctly  what  was  the  right  course, 
and  very  quietly  you  took  it ;  the  prospect  of  gain  was 
surrendered,  you  saw  the  advantage  pass  over  to  your 
rival;  he  availed  himself  of  it,  and  went  to  church  next 
Silnday  just  the  sanie.  Sometimes  you  have  wondered 
whether  after  all  you  were  not  too  scrupulous. 

"■  Now  all 7/ia/!  God  knows;  it  is  His  delight ;  Hie  has 
recorded  it  already  in  His  Book,  land  also  in  your  own 
moral  nature,  which  is  the  stronger^nd  the  better  for  it. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  some  con- 
cern to  many  that  the  same  all-observing,  all-recording 
Mind  regards  with  hatred  all  the  sharp  practices  by 
which  in  business  >ye  deceive  and  defraud  one  another. 
I  supjKJSe  therp  is  a  way  of  making  up  books  which 
wpuM  pass  any  accountant  in  Lond6h,  and  yet  would 
rTipt  pass  the  audit  of  God.     I  suppose  there  are  gains    * 

which  to  the  average  commercial  conscience  of  to-day 
.  appear  fair  enough,  and  yet  to  the  One  who  weighs  the 
spirits  of  men  seem  to  be  quite  illicit.  There  must  be 
men  who  made  their  .money  long  ago  in  certain  ways 
best  known  to  themselves,  and  are  now  living  in  great 
comfort ;  but  all  the  time  in  the  books' of  God  a  terrible^ 
record  stands  against  them,  and  as  the  eye  of  God  falls 
'  upon  those  pages,  the  moan  of  the  ruined,  the  'cry  of 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  the  horrified  entreaties 
of  the  helpless  come  up  into  His  ear.  ^ 

W  reason  for  thinking  that  the  unjust 

balance  has  become  any  less  abominable  to  the~L6rd 
because  the  eager  and  relentless  comi)etition  of  modern 
industrial  life  has  multiplied,  while  it  has  refined,  the 
methods  of  fraud,  aifd  has  created  a  concKCton  of  things 

V  in  which,  £&  so  many  people  urge^  questionable  piv^ttices 
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have  become  actually  necessary  for  one  who  would 
keep  his  head  above  water,    ^ye  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  God  regards,  it  as  at  all  essential  that  any 
ofns  should  keep  hi*  head  above  water.     The  warm 
and  honourable  reception  given  to  Lazarus  in  heaven 
when  his  head  had  gone  under  the  waters. on  earth' 
might  lead  us  to  think  that  what  we  callfailures  here 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  grand  suksses  there 
But  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  double  dealine' 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  plea,  is  abominable  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  ./ 

It  is  in  vain  t«  point  to  the  great  prosperity  which 
has  fellea  to  the  lot  of  some  whose  dishonourable 
pracuces  have  been  notorious.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  knavery  may  be  successful  in  its  way  and  a  clever 
rogue  may  outdistance  an  honest  dullard.  The  proverb 
Honestjr  is  the  best  policy  "  is  not,  as  some  people 

^1J^;"\.^"  ^  Bible;  honesty  mayor  m^  not 
be  the  best  policy,  according  to  the  object  which  you 
have^n  ^ew.     If  your  object  is  simply  to    aniss 
wealth,  the  saying  will  read,  « Honesty  is  the  best 
poli^^  and  where  it  is  noVbedishonest,"    God  does 
^not  judge  m  the  least  by  worldly  prosperity.     From  the 
parable  just  alluded  40  one  would  conclude  that  it  is 
uKheaven,  a  certain  presumption  against  a  man ;  ther^ 
raajrvet  prove  to  be  truth  in  the  hard  saying.  "  He  ° 

abfe  prices  which  are  said  to  exist  in  modern  trade, 
and  if„HMnters  them  all  in  His  black  books,  they 
who  prosp^by  employing  them  ar«  none  the  less  ^ 
foilures:  theiKniin  is  sure;  their  remorse  Will  be" as 
in^able^s  th^- recovery  will  be  impossible; 

Ihtrdl  come  therefore  now  to  urge  upon  all  of 
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you  that  you  should  order  air  your  business  ways,as'in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  concern  yourselves  chiefly  with 
the  thought  how  they  may  be  in  conformity  with  His 
holy  Will.  Do  not  be  content  with  estimating  your 
conduct  by  the  judgment  which  other  men '  would  pass 
upon  it.  While  such  an  estimate  might  reveal  many 
things  which  would  not  pass  muster;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  problematical  censure  will  afford  an . 
adequate  motive  for  reform,  and  it  is  sure  to  overlook 
many  of  the  evils  which -they  are  bound  to  wink  at, 
because  their  own  hands  are  not  dean.  Do  not  be 
content  even  with  estimating  your  conduct  by  the 
standard  of  your*own  uhaided  conscience.  Your  con- 
science may  at  any  given  time  be  in  a  degraded  state ; 
in  order  to  keep  it  quiet  you  may  have  brought  it  down 
to  the  level  of  "your  conduct.  A  thief  s  conscience 
seldom/troubles  him  unless  his  theft  is  unsuccessful,  in 
which  case  it  reproaches  him  for  not  being  more  careful 
and  more  skilful.  You  may,  like  St.  Paul,  know  nothing 
.against  yourself  and  yet  not  be  thereby  justified.  For 
doubtless  most  of  the  evil  practices  of  our  time  represent 
a;cohscience  that  has  been  stupified  with  sophistry  and 
deadened  with  selfishness,  so  that  the  worst  culprits  are 
the  first  to  put  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  those 
who  are  least  guilty  suffer  most  just  because  the  con- 
science is  still  siehsitive  and  has  not  yet  been  seared  with 
the  a$u§|l  hot  iron. 

No,  the  only  safe  and  effectual  method  is  to  bring  all 
your  business  habits,  all  the  practices  of  the  counter 
and  the  counting-house,  under  the  searching  eye  of  the 
All-seeing  One.  Unless  you  realize  that  He  sees  and 
knows,  and  unless  you  humbly  submit  everything  to 
His  judgment,  you  are  sure  to  go  wrong ;  your  standard 
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will  insensibly  fall,  and  you  will  insensibly  fall  away 
even  from  the  fallen  standard.     It  is  said  that  peculiar 
difficulties  beset  you  in  the  prifesent  day;  it  is  said  that 
It  was  never  so  hard  to  be  straightforward  and  above- 
board  in  commercial  dealings;  it  is  said  that  the  insane 
Moloch  of  competition  imperatively  demands  the  blood 
of  our  youth,  ^d  even  makes  assaults  on  the  established 
virtues  of  maturity.     It  may  be  so,  though  we  are 
generally  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  peculiar  temptations 
of  our  own  time  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  former 
age;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  there  is  all  the  more  urgent  a 
necessity  that  you  should  bring  your  affairs  tQ  God's 
judgment,  seek  diligently  to  understand  His  will,  and  ^ 
then  ask  Him  for  a  peculiar  strength  to  enable  you 
to  overcome  these  peculiar  temptations.     You  will  not 
alter  His  judgment  qf  your  conduct  by  attempting  to 
Ignore  it.     But  by  seeking  to  understand  it,  and  by 
%ing  your  hear4  open  to  be  influenced  by  it,  you  will 
find  that  your  conduct  is  perceptibly  altered  and  ap- 
parent impossibilities  are  overcome,  because  "by  the 
fear  of  the  Ix)rd  men  depart  from  evil/'* ,  . 
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"A  friend  l«^veth  at  a\\  tlnies^  iitxd^t^  a  brofhcf  U  bprn  for  ndveN 
sity.'^KoV,  xvii.  1 7.  QUl»  r/na^ring,  based  upon  the  iiiargin  of  Iho 
K. V„  yields  a  much  bqttor  siby^c  Uian  tho  loostily  cotmcclcd,  «*  Attd  « 
brother  is  born  for  ibt^cratty.")^    ^ 

ONE  of  the  moat  strildt»ff  Cpnfraait  bet\ye«ii  the 
ancient  and  th6  i^odern  world  b  in  the  place 
which  is  given  to  Friendship  by  ]norati«|ts  and  religious, 
teachers.  In  Aristotk's  famous  treatise  on  Ethics  tWo 
books  out  of  nine  are4evoted  to  the  moral  bearings  of 
Friendship,  and  these  books  form  the  dimax  of  the  wbrk, 
a,nd  are  the  natural  transition  tp  the  work  on  Politics, 
or  the  science  of  tfce  St^te*  Thjs  centrjll,posit|on  given 
to  the  subject  by  the  greatest  and  most  systematic 
teacher, of  antiquity,  compared. with, the  very  subdl*- 
dinate  part  which  friendship  jihiys  Ifii  Christian  ethics, 
is  calculated  to  make  us  reflect  and  'enquire.  Is  not  the 
explanation  probably  this  ?  Our  Lord  gaye  a  great  new 
commandment  to  His  disciples,  th^  they  should  feve 
one  another;  and  though  Christian  men  have  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood  what  He  meant,  or  carri^^QUt 
what  they  have  understood,  aii  ideal  was  created' which 
far  transcended  that  lower  relationship  of  antiquity^ 
Greek  friendship  was  to  be  merged  in  Christian  love. 
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;    35L^^"^«  ^'^^"^h  «.ch«nge  will  appear  if  we 
rewmber  two  chaJ-acteristlcs  of  mere  frioidshjp,  on 
which  Anstotle  dwell*.     One  i.  that  it  is  necea^rily 
.    Uaaed  upon  sdHshneas ;  apringing  from  a  wish  to  realize 
oneaelf  m^  the  life  of -another^  fed  by  the  benefit  or 
pleatufe  derived  from  the  mutual  intercourse,  it  liea 
under  the  neceisary  limitation  that  We  shall  not  wish 
for  our:  friend  a  gi^od  which  would  remove  him  from 
««^  or  an  improvement  which  would  raise  him  too  far 
above  us.     For  the  Jiecond  point  is  that  friendship  can 
only  exist  between  equals,  and  the  best  friendship  ii 
that  between  good  men  who  stand  irpon  the  same  level 
of.virfoe."  Christian  love,  on  the  other  hand,  springs 
from,  a  complete -abnegation  of  Self.    It  seeks  nothing : 
.It  gives^ajl.    So  far  from  laying  stress  upon  the  equality 
of  conditions,  it  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  it 
can  raise  another  to  a  position^  of  excellence  far  sur- 
.^.ng  .ts  own,  and  instead  of.«Jeking  its   highest* 
satisfaction  in  intercoMrse  with,  its  spiritual  peers,  ^the 
good,  the  great  the.  satntly^^it  attains  its  apotheosis 
when  It  IS  allowed  to  embrace  the  weak,  the  sinful,  the 
fallen,.and  to  laia$h  air  iu  Divine  resources  upon  those 
who  rnay  never,  be  abje  to  repay  it  even  with  gratitude,  . 
It^is  obvioua,  then,  that  friendship  is  on  a  lower  - 
plane  than  X:hristian  love,  and  it  marks  a  great  advance 
in  Ideal  ethics  when  the  lesser  star  pales  in  presence 

t^S^'^C^^  "^^^  ^  "^'^  ^»»*»  ^'■"th  that 
fnendship^still  has  itsplactin   life,  and  deserves  a 

more^careful  attention  than  it  receives.  In  the  indi- 
Vidual,  ks  in  the  race,  friendship  maybe  a  prelude  and 
'.a  practice  ofjhe  nobler  ^rdwiderwlation.  j^d  there 
i»lu8toher^ason.ft«-  trying  to  uhderstand  the 
»aturc  of  fncndship,  that  it  is  more  than  once  in  the 
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Bi^ie  uied  ai  $.  type  '«nd  a  figure  of  thf  rrlatinnfihip 
which  ntay  exist  between  the  soul  and  its  God.- 

We^  will  proceed  then  to  examine  abjnc  of  the  chfl* 
racteristica  ^friendship  referred  to  in  4he  book  of 
Proverbs.  -    •  /  *' 

t  Friends,  according  to  the  original  ,9enae  of  the 
Hebrew-  word,  are  those  who  delight  In  one  anotheVa 
companionship;  either  they  are  useful  to  one  another 
because  each  possesses  gifts  which  the  other  has  not, 
or  they  are  agreeable  to  one  ;inother  because  they  have 
certain  tastes  in  common.  Thus  there  may  of  course 
be,a  friendship  in  e^rtf,  m  vice,  in  destructive  practices ; 
j;jtKWe8' iirtay  €riter-_i%ti>  a  league  to  canry  owt  their  anti- 
social designs,  and  may  be  very  true  to  one  another ; 
vicious  men  may  find  a  bond  of  friendship'  in  the 
"common  indulgence  of  their  vices;  and  in  this  way  ^ 
friendship,  so  called,  may  j)e  a  means  of  wining  the 
friends.  "There  are  friends  for  mutual  shattering," 
just  as' "there  is  a  lover  that  cleaves  more  than  a 
brother."*  There  MJr^also  be  an  interested  comrade* 
'irilip  which  is  entirely  hypocritical ;  such  a  friendship  is 
usually  marked  by  a  loud  and  ostentatious  demonstra- 
tion :  "  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  -a  loud  voice, 
rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  . 
to  him." "  But,  in  the  main,  friendship  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  goodness  ;  for  it  is  in  itself  a  >Qrtue.  The 
suspicious,  malignant  nature  of  evil  men  speedily  snaps 
the.tiea  which  bind  them  together  for  a  time;  and, 
where  honour  exists  among  thieves  it  afTordlMi'^trong 

f  I^i^v.  xviiC  24.    This  sense  is  obtained  by  what  appeal's  a  neces- 
sary change  in  the  text;  we  must  read  C?.  fort5'*t<.     A  sirtiilar  tfrror 
'^occurs  2  &im  xiv.  19  and  Micah  vt.  10.     .         ^         '       / 
Prov.  XKvii.  14.  .  I — — ---; j^ ~ — '- 
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preaumpUon  that  the  thieves  are  the  product  of  a  wronir 
social  state,  rather  than  of  a  naturally  evil  disposition. 
,   ^  may  then  practically,  in  thinking  of  frieridship." 
confine  our  attention  to  that  which  exists  between  weU- 
:4neaning  people,  and  tends  on  the  whole  to  bless,  to  , 
.jBtrengthen,  and  to  improve  them.    We  may  com^to  ,? 
look  at  some  of  the  uses  and  the  delights  of  friendship. 
As  in  water  face  answers  to  face,  so  in  the  heart  man 
answers  to  man.'*'    In  the  heart  of  our  friend  we  ste 
pur  own  character  reflected  just  as  gazing  into  a  m 
pool  we  see  the  reflection  of  our  dwn  face.    k/|s  ia 
,the  frank  and  sympathetic  intercourse  of  friendship 
that  we  really  get  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  realize 
what  IS  in  us.    We  imfoldtoi  one  another,  we  discover 
our  similarities   and    mark    out   differences.     Points 
Vhich  remained  unobserved  in  our  own  hearts  are 
immediately  detected   aiyi  understood  when  we  see- 
them  also  in  our  friends ;   faculties  which  remained 
unused  arc  brought  into  play  to  supplement  the  dis- 
covered defects  in'ourfiiendV  nature.     We  hardly 
guess  what  a  fund  of  happy  humour  is  in  us  until  we 
are^encouraged  to  display  it  by  observing  |iow  its 
flashes  Kght  up  the  face  we  love.    Our  capacities  of 
sympathy  and  tenderness  remain  undeveloped  until  we 
wish  eagerly  to  comfort  our  friend  in  a  sudden  sorrow 
In  a  true  friendship  we  find  that  we  are  living  a  life 
which  is  doubled  in  all  its  faculties  of  enjoyment  and 
of  service;'  we  quite   shudder,  to  think  what  cold, 
apathetic,  undeveloped  creatures  we  should  have  been 
but  for  that  genial   touch  which  unfolded'  us,  and 

'  Prov.  xjcvii.  19.  '  - 

» ''Sorrows  by>ing  communicated  grow  less  and  joys  greater."    ' 
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wanned  our  hearts  into  genuine  feeling  while  it  brought 
our  minds  into  active  play.    This  intellectual  value 
of  frifendship  is  brought  out  in  the  happy   saying : 
♦^Iron    sharpeneth  iron ;   so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend."  *    A  friendless  person  has  a 
lack-lustre  face ;  his  talk  has  a  dull  edge ;  his  emotions 
a  poor  and  feeble  flow.    That  delightful  readiness  of ' 
thought  and  expression  which  makes  all  the  charm  of 
social  intercourse,  tl^  easy  tact  which  rubs  off  the 
angles  and  smooths  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  bright 
coruscations  which  seem  like  sunlight  playing  over 
summer  seas,  are  usuaily  the   result   of   close  and 
intimate  communion  with  congenial  friends.    Reading 
may  make  a  learned  man,  and  without  hard  study  few 
people  can   accomplish  much  permanent  good  in  the 
worl^  but  reading  does  not  necessarily  make  a  really 
social '  nian,    one    who    brings    his    feUowrcreatures 
together    in    hai^y   and    helpful    relationships;    that 
beautiful  faculty  is  only  acquired  by  the  fostering  ariH 
stimulating  influences  of  heart  companionships.    When 
we  have  real  friends,  though  they  be  only  a  few,  we 
diffuse  a  friendly  feeling  amongst  others,  wherever  we 
go.     Possibly  also  in  the  simile  of  the  iron  lies  a 
reminder  of  the  discipline  which  friendship  gives  to 
character,  a  discij^Iine  which  is  not  always  unaccom- 
panied by  pain.      Friends  "  rub  each  other's  angles 
down,''  and  sometimes  the  friction  is  a  little  distressing 
to  both  sides.    The  blades  are  sharpened,  by  a  few 
imperceptible  filings  being  ground  off  each  of  their 
;   edges.     The  use  of  friendship  depends  very  largely 
on  its  frankness,  just  as  its  sweetness  depends  upon 
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mutual  consideration.  When  the  franknew  hurt,  we 
have  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  wholesome  truth  ,h« 
the  soft  speakmg  is  not  always  a  token  of  love,  and  the 
hard  sayuig,  of  our  friend  may  be  uttered  a  TJ^ 
personal  cos^or our  good  rather  than  his.     "FaiS 

a;:  ^:z:;^°'''^'  "^^  "^^^ »  -S 

;    i(,  however,  friendship  ripens  through  many  vears  of 

o;::^  Jh!?'t'  r**  "^"^^  affimty  f^s: 

once  the  frurt  of  years,  all  the  pain  of  mutual  coun« 
Wd  conecfon  disappear^  and  may  be  chan^d  totTi 
joy  very  sweet  to  the  soul.     "Ointment  and  perfume 
rejoice  the  heart:  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  Ws 
mend^drat  Cometh  of  soul  counsel.-    It  is  a  «ry 
beautiful  condition  of  things  which  is  referral  ^Z 
this  proverb.    Two  people  have  learnt  thorough  ^   " 
understand  ope  another,  and  have  bd«ome  in  a^certa^ 
sense  one.^  Each  recognises  the  service  that  flte  oS 
render^  and  Welcomes  the  adviee  or  even  thfrebuke 

t^^'^.r^  "y  'heir  relationship.  The 
mterchange  of  affection  is  nafiirally  sweevbut  as  sweeT 
«r eveh somed^es  sweeter,  fe  the  deKcat^ a^maS 
*n^  when^one  sees  a  fault  in  the  other,  and  with  a 
tenderness  begotten  of  affecUon,  and  a  humility  which  • 

fS  n'  ^T"?  ""^  ^^"^  frankly  rws 
fnend.  Never  do  the  eyes  more  eagerlyrespdnd  to  one 
mother,  «ver  IS  the  handclasp  so  firm  and^eartyT 
after  such  a  passage  between  true  friends 

But  the  decisive  lest  and  the  most  beautiful  proof  of 
realfnendshipwiU  >  found  in  the  day  of  ad"a«ity 
A  fnend,is  never  known  till  n«ded^^WI.>„  calamity 

Amicus  certus  in  re  iiicerta  ceniilur. "-Cicero. 
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falls  ui)pn  US,  falde  friends  make  excuses  and  go;  lip- 
friends  relapse  into  sileiice;  but  we  begin  then  for  the 
first  time  to  find  out  who  i^  a  friend  indeed.  Then  it 
appears  that  the  true  friend  is  ^entirely  unchanged  by 
the  changed  aspect  of  affairs;  It  seems  as  if  he  had 
been  born  into  a  brotherhood^ with  us  for  this  express 
occasion.  There  is  no  |g|||||gg  cry  off;  he, seems 
even  to  press  the  brpther^HHp^  a  way  which  we 
should  ftbt  have  presume^^^xj^t,  and  thus  he 
contrives  to  lighten  the  oppressive  burqen  of  obligation 
for  the  favour  that  he  confers  on  u4  by  making  it 
appear  that  he  was  bound  to  act  as  he- does  by  a 
necessity  of  kinship.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  our  text.  Such  a  friend,  if  he  be  near  at  hand  and 
in  constant  contact  with,  us,  is  Qf  more  service  thaq^our 
own  brother;*  and  when,  through  his  timely  aid  oir 
effectual  comfort  we  have  come  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
our  tears  are  dried,~^we  Say  constantly  to  ourselves  that 
we  doubt  whether  our  own  brother  would  have  clung  to 
us  so  faithfully,  would  have  borne  with  our  querulous: 
murmurs  so  patiently,  or  relieved  our  necessities  so 
ddicately  and  so  liberally.* 

If  you  have  such  a  friiehd  as  this,  your  own  br  your 
father's,  take  care* to  retain  him;  do  not  alienate  him 
by  negligence  or  a  deficient  consideration^  Put  your-.' 
self  out  of  the  way  to  show^hat  you  appreciate  and 
value  him;  do  not  allow  a  false  reserve  or  a  foolish 
shyness  to  check  your  expression  of  gratitude.  A 
friendship  iis  a  delicate  growth ;  and  even  when  it  has 
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become  rpbust,  it  can>easily  be  blighted.    The  results         ,  '.,    ^ 

6      of  years  may  be  lost  in  a  few  days.    And  if  a  root  of 
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bitterness  springs  up,  if  a  division. occurs,  it  may  be 

quite  impo^ible  by  every  effort  iftlyourpower  to  heil 

■  1  the  breach  or  to  plucfe  up.  that  obstinate  root     "A 

^brotheroflfended  .is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong 

citr:  ^^d  such  contentions  are  jike  the   bars  of  a 

'  T^^  >T*'^*^°^'"*'^eintimacyhad  been,  the  teiiilerer 
..the  friendship,  so  much  tlie  sterner  will  be  thes6  bars  ' 
^?o^ueh  the  more  infxmignablethe  casUe.    For  it  will 
Jbc  lelt,  If  such  protestatW  such  interchange  of  aflfeo^ 
Jion,  such  mutual  delightJSpuld  have  been  deiptiv^ 
merehypoerisiesordelusions,  what  hope  can  there  be 
that th^-samethirifesbrol^ri  and- patched  uo 
beof  anyworth?^  Adi^erence  with  a  chanjS  acquiint- 
,  ance  is^ily  removed  ;  further  Itnowl^ge  may  improve 
our  opJhion  of  one  another,  and  eVen  if  we  separate  we 
have  no  deep  resentment    But  a  difference  between  true 
fnends  may  quickly  become  irreparable.    They  feel  that 
there^isnomoretokn0.w;  they  have  seen  the  best  and 
that  has  proved  disappointing.    The  resentmfcnt^prings 
from  a  sense  of  abused  confidence  aijd  frtJUred  lovtf 
^^  If  ycMT^have  real  friends,  then,  take  pains  to  ke^ 
them.    Wajch  carefully' for  the  small  beginnings  of  a 
rupture  and  hasten;  to  heal  it.    Think  no  "effort  is 
wasted,  and  no  apology  or  explanation  is  too  humili- 
ating, which  may  avert  that  great4alamity,--the  loss 
of  a  true  soulKromrade;  onewlM>m  you  have  leai-nttd 
honour  with  the  name  and  dignity  oAfriend.' 

"  The  frieJids  thoit  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried," 

says  our  wise  poet,         ,       '     . 

"  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  stecl:-^ 
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«  Such  a  friendship  as  we  have  been  considering,  rare> 
and  beautiful  as  it  is,  forms  a  noble  stepping-stone  to 
.the  loftier  relationship  of  Chtistian  love.  In  tone  and 
quality  it  is  almost  the  same;  ifr 'differs  only  in  its 
range  and:,  in  its  mojive.  What  one  njan  feels_  to 
ariot^ier  ki  an  ideal  friendship,  th^  Christian,  is  called 
iipon,  accprding  to  his  capacity  and  opportunity,  to  feel 
to  man  as  man,  to  all  his  fellowrcreatures!  We  cannot ' 
of  coui3e  fulfil  all  the  ofQcfes  of  friendship  to  every  one, 

-and  we 'are  not  as  Christians  required  to ^ abate  one 
jot  of  our  love  to  those  wiio  are. our  friends  by  affinity 
and  by  choice.    But  whete' the  heart'is  truly  Christian, 
it  will  become  -morev  expansive,  and  it  will  be  conscioti^^ 
of  the  powerful  claims  which  weal^ne^s,  niiseiry^solitud^, 
or  even  moral  failinjgs,  make,  u'poiiits'frijendshijdi;  it  Will  ] 
shrink  from  the  selfishniess  inherent  in  all -a^ecllbnd  . 
which    are  merely    selective   apd  -e3|i;cTusive;    it    wilj 

>  earnesdy  desire  to  f^el  an  affection  which  is  inclusive 
and  quite  unselfish.  Where  is  to  ^.found  thftmotive' 
fot  such  ail  enlar|;ed  spirit  *cif  friendship.  ?■  ' WTience 
is  to  come 4he  impulse  to  svcJLa  self-suri-ender??  * .  v  :^ 
'  Surely  such  9  motiv0  and^lueh  an^  impulse  are  to  be 
discovered  only  in  that  relation  of  friendship  which 
God  Himself  deigns  to  sustain  towards  the  Hui^i^n 
soul.  Jehoshaphat  in  h^  prayer  appea]s^  to -God.  on 
the  ground  that  He  had  given  the  land  to  "  Abrahacti' 
His  friend  for  ever."  *  •  T^nd  we*  r6ad  of  Moses  that* 
"the  Lord  spake  unto  feini  facp  to ,  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh.  unto  his  Jrije^d."^    But  in  this  positioif  of 

vone  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  of  one 
who  was  the  leader  of  his  people,  we  cannot  but  ' 
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V  recognise  a  promise  and  a  foreshadowing' of  a  relation 
with  GcKi  which  was  meant  to  become  more  general. 
Tlie  whole  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  to  put'evcrv 

wlT'"  °"V^°'*^  ^^^'  Christ-on  a  spiritual  level 
^ith  the  most  favoured  and  richly  endowed  of  a  former 
l^dispensation     And  since  the  Incarnate  Son  lived  on 
V  earthy  and  called  the  simple  peasants  of  Galilee  to  be. 
j  not  Hii  servants,  but  His  friends,  if  they  did  whatsoeve^ 
;  He  commanded  them,^  we  may  without  presumption- 
nay,  we  must  if  we  would  not  grieve  Him  by  unbelief 
--accept  the  mysteriously  dignified  position  of  God's 
friends.    The  feeblest  and  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the 
strongest  and  most  gifted,  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
proportipn  as  he  heartily  accepts  the  authority  and 
ob^ys  the  commandment  of  his  Lord,  is  a  friend  of 
God.     It  IS  a  very  unequal  friendship,  as  we  must  all 
teel      He  has  all  the  strength,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the 
^dness   aU  the  gifts;  but  the  sense  of  inequality  is 
removed  by  His  own  gracious  friendliness :  He  attaches 
such  importance  to  a  heartfelt  love  that  He  is  willinir 

to  accept  that  as  the  fair  equivalent  of  all  that  He  does 
and  gives  to  us;  and  He  remedies  the  terrible  inferiority 
of  His  friends  by  realizing  His  own  life  in  them  and 

merging  their  imperfection  in  His  perfectness,  their 
limitations  in  His  infinity.  ;  - 

Now,  shall  we  venture  to  assume  that  you. andlGod 
are  friends;  that, the  beautiful  relation  which  ive  Aiave 
earned,  the  delight  in  mutual  companidnship[  the 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  quick]  and 
quickening  response  of  love  and  comprehension,  Uist  ^ 
between  you  and  Him  ?    Come  and  read  some  ofWse 
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^aying^l!^ain  and  apply  them  to  Him.    You  may  gaze 
into  the  heart  of  God,  and  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
quiet  pool,  you  may  find  yourself  in  HimJ— 4  Urger  self,    ^ 
a  truer  self,  a  holier  self,  than  you  '  couW  ever  find     , 
in  any  human  fellowship,  or  than,  you  had  ever  dared     ^ 
to  imagine.    This  familiar  intercourse  with  God,  jwhich 
has  its  roots  in  a  profounid  reverence  and  it8lruit3 
in  an  unutterable  joy,  is  the  new  creation  of  a  huma^ 
soul.    A  man  will  be  known  E^r  his  friends,,  and  most     ^ 
.assuredly  he^  will  be  known,  if  his  Friend  and  most  con- 
Jstant  Companion  is  God.'  He  wfll  regard,  that  status  as 
his  highest  title  and  distinction,  just  ais  Lord  Brooks  was, 
so  proud  of  knowing  Sir  PKilip  Sydhey  that  he  wished- 
his  epitaph  to  be  "  Here  lies  Sir  PhiUi)  Sydney's  friend:'*    , 

^gain,  in  this  close  fellowship  with  God,  in  His 
warnings  and '  encouragements  and  chastisements,  even  , 
in  the  ^^  faithful  wbiinds  "  thg^^e  inflijcts,  does  not  the 
heart  perceive  His  sweetness  as  an  oihtmei^t  and  per- 
fume ?  J)oes  not  the  quiet'place  where^ these  passages 
of  tender  friendship  between  your  ^ul  lind  God  occur . 
becpi^e  redolent  with  a  precious  fragranee>  as,  of  in- 
cense'or  of  fresh  flowers  ?,  \ "   '  *         ' 

And  then  the  deep  meaning  which  the  friend^ip 

of  God  brings  into  our  tekt,  "A  friend  lo^eth  at  all   , 

imes,  and  as  a  brother ''—yes,  our  Divjne  Brother,  the. 

rd  Jesus  Christ— "isltwrA  for  adveriaity';"  ortnto  that 
other  saying,  "  There  is  a  lover  that  cleaves  mofe  than     ^ 
^brother"  !    Let  us  haye  no  loud  phari^aical  ways  in 
blessing  our  Friend,*  but  let  no  effort  seei)n  too  exacting 
to  retain  unbroken  this  priceless  blessing  of  the  D^vme  ^ 
Communion^I                           ,         ,     .                    \ 
■  I,  ■      .. —  '  I ' -»- 
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Now,  where  the  soul  counts  God  its  neare.1  .•■ 
•  <fcar.,t  Frie„d,-the  Friend  of  whom  nli™  fe'^ 
death  can  rob  i,,,this  effect  follows  by  /  Wifu 
™«»s.ey;  the  chief  and  all-inclusive  <HeUrf,^tlg 
secured  we  are  at  leisure  from  oumelves  to  «k,U»  «f 
sympathise  we  are  able  to  extend  our  thbughtHSd  "  r 

,  reUuions  with  men  that  exquisite  relation  which  God 
?rie  *'?*«"  '""^Msh  with  us.  Our  oWnTrivate 
fnendsh-ps  then  produce  V^dusiveness,  but  «C 
theybecome  the  type,  of  aSr  feeling,  to  othereL 
•he  ever-springing  fountainhead  ofXndlyTieto 
and  courteous  deeds;  while  these  private  friSn! 

,    ';»<'  °*  *W«-  relaUon,  alike  are  rbrouglu  vtS 
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<'llu  ifiat  separates  himself  foUeit^s  after   his  own    desire,   but       \ 
Hgaina't  all  sound  wisdom  he  shows  his  teeth.  r'l'Kov.  xviii.  i.   .  '       .  A 

FROM  the  value  of  fricfndship  there  is  si  natural 
and  easy  transition  to  the.  evil  -of  isolatjon.     We      / 
must  try  to  fathom  the<  profound  .  meaning  which  is       - 
hidden  under  this  simple  but  striking  proVerb.    Ta  '"  '' 
begin  with,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  'fone  that     f^ 
separates  himself"  ?   This  same  #ord. occurs  in  2  Sam. 
•  \.  23  concerning  Saul  and  Jonathan,  that  "in  ^heir 
death  they  were  not  separated."  .  Theirs  was  a  together- 
ness  which  accompanied  Ihen^  to  the  grave.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  people  who  shun  all  togetherness     : 
in   their .  lives, —  they    are   vohmtairily,    deliberafely 
separated  from  their  kind,  and  they  seem  iot  th«i  first 
time  to  blend  with  their  fellows  when  their  undistin-        - 
guished  dust  mixes  with  the  dust  of  ethers,  in  the    . 
common  grave.    We  are  to  think  of  a  person  who  has 
no  ties  with  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  has  broken 
such;ti(^  as  l||ound  him  to  them,'.or  is„  of  that  morbid 
and  unnatural  humour  tiiat  makes  aU  intercourse  with 
Others  distasteful.    We  are  to  &ink  more  especially  of, 
one  who  chooses  this  Kfe  of  solitariness  in  order  to 
follow  put  his  own  desire  rather  than  from  aiiy  necessity 
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of  circumstance  or  disposition ;  one  who  finds  his  plea- 
sure in  ignoring  mankind,  and  wishes  for  intercourse 
with  them  only  Jhat  he  may  vent  his  spleen  against 
them;  in  a  word,  we  are  to  think  of  a  Misanthrope. 
1      We  must  bie  careful  in  catching,  the  precise  idea, 
j)ecause  there  are  men  who  shut  themselves  oflF  from 
tHeir  kin<J,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  order  to  seek  the 
common  welfare.    A  student  or  an  inventor,  some- 
times even  a  teacher  or  a  preacher,  will   find   the 
solitude  of  the  study  or    the    laboratory    the    only 
condition  on  which  he  can  accomplish  the  work   to 
which  he  is  called.     The  loss  of  domestic  life  or  of 
social  pleasures,  the  withdrawal  from  all  the  "  kindly 
ways  of  men,"  May  be  a  positive  pain  to  him,  a  cross 
which  he  bears  for  the  direct  good  of  those  whose 
company  he, forswears,  or  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  in 
whose  service  alone  it  is  possible    to    permanently  '^ 
benefit  his  fellows.     Such  a  "  separation  "  as  this— 
painful,  diflfitult,  unrewarded— we  must  exclude  from 
the  intention  of  our  text,  although  possibly  our  text 
might  convey  a  warning  even   to  these   benevolent 
eremites,  that  unless  the  heart  is  kept  warm  by  human 
sympathies,  unless  the  mind  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
common  cares  and  joys  of  olir  kind,  the  value  of  even 
intellectual    work    will    be    considerably    diminished, 
while  the  worker  himself  must  inevitably  and  perhaps 
needlessly  suffer,     feut,  on  the  whole,  we  must  except 
these  nobler  instances  of  isolation,  if  we  would  feel  jie 
full  force  of  the  judgment  which  is  pronounced  in  the 
text,  ■••;■,■■:,..■•■■.:■.;•  :■■;■.-.;•-  L  :.,.:;. l\v" 

The  misanthrope  is  one  who  has  no  faith  in  liis 
fellows,  and  shrinks  into  himself  to  escape  them;  who 
pursues  his  own  private  ends,  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
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l^eech  with  those  who  are  around  him,  living  alone, 
dying  unobscrifd,  except  for  the  mischief  which 
consciously  lor  unconsciously  he  does  to  those  whc(  : 
survive  him.  Such  an  one  is  aptly  described  as 
showing  his.  teeth  *  in  an  angry  snarl  .against  all  the 
approaches  of  a  true  wisdom. 

Shakespeare  might  have  had  this  proverb-  before  him 
in  that  grim  delineation  of  Richard  the  Third,  who. 
boasts  that  he  has  neither  pity,  loye,  nor  fear.     Ht^^ 
was,  he  had  been  told,  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 

H  *' And  BO  I  wu,"  he  exclainiBj;  "which  plainly  vignifled 


That  I  should  snarl,  and  bik,  and  play  the  dog." 


And  then  he  explaint^  his  terrible  character  in  these 
significant  lines :—  ,;       •         a 

^   ^'    "  I  have  no  brtother,  I  am  like  no  brother  s-i 

.   And  this  word  Love,  which  greybeards  call  divine,        '  ^ 
Be  resident  in  mtn  likt  one  another, 
,  <■  '  Andnotinme;  I  am  ttfystl/aioHt."*      - 

•  Yes,  Love  can  only  exist  among  men  who  are  like 
one  another;  and  ijo  more  damning  indictment  can 
be  brought  against  a  human  being  than  this,  that  he  is 
himself  alone. 

The  truth  is  that  every  man  is  not  only  a  "self," 
a  perisonality,  but  he  is  a  very  complex  being  made 
up  of  many  relations  with  other  men.  He  is  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  friend^  a  father,  a  qitizen.  Sappose  him  to 
be  stripped  of  all  sonship,  brotherhood,  friendship, 
fatherhood,  and  citizenship;  there  is  left,  not  a  maru 
but  a  mere  self,  and  that  is  his  hideousr  condemnation. 

*  See  note  on  yjipin  in  Lecture  XV.,  p.  205.    . 
^-I4lrKing^tHiytVI,rAt\'\\,  So.  6. 
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In  the  Mine  way,  a  woman  that  it  neither  daughter, 
nor  titter,  nor  wife,  nor  friend,  nor  miniatrant,  doea  not 
deserve  the  grand  name  6f  woman ;  she  ia  a  mere  set/, 
a  point  of  exigent  and  queruloua  deaireat  The  most 
appalling  discovery  in  a  i  great  city  is  thilt  multitudes 
have  become  mere  selvea, — hungry^  hollow,  ravening, 
thirsty,  shrivelled  selves.'  The  father  and  mother  are 
dead,  or  led  far  away,  probably  never  known ;  r^ 
one  ia  brother  to  thent,  they  are  brothera  to  no  one. 
Friend  has  no  significance  to  their  understanding,  or 
means  only  one  who,  from  most  interested  motive 
ministers  to  their l  craving  appetites;  they  are  not 
citizens  of  London,  noPof  any  other  city ;  they  are  not 
Englishmen,  though  they  were  born  in  England,  nor 
have  they  any  other  nationality, — hideous,  clamorous, 
esurient  selves,  nothing  more.  An  old  Greek  saying 
declared  that  one  who  Uvea  alone  is  either  a  god  or 
a  wild  beast ;  ^  while,  as  we  have  already  s6en,  there  are 
a  few  of  the  isolated  ones  who  are  isolated  from  noble 
and  even  Divine  motives,  the  vas);  majority  are  in  this 
condition  because  they  hM^(^foll<^n  from  the  level  of 
humanity  into  the  roving  and  predatory  state  of  wild 
animals,  that  seek  their  meat  by  night  and  lurk  in  a 
lonely  lair  by  day« 

.The  "sound  wisdom"  against  which  the  isolated 
rage  is  nothing  less  than  the  kindly  law  which  makes 
us  mftn,  and  ordains  that  we  should  not  live  to  our- 
selves alone,  but  should  fulfil  our  noble  part  as  members 
one  of  another.  «The  Social  Instinct  is  one  of  two  or 
three  striking  characteristics  which  mark  us  out  as 
human:  a' man,  by  himself  is  only  an  animal,  and  a 

■       ^—    I  !■■—*■-    I.  I  I  _ilii»>wi  'I     ■-— M..i.         II'  M MW^' ■  mill    ,  iiri.  I  II  1 1    |H|«M  JIMMMB  |l         I       innm-^^m 
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very  poor  animal  too;  in  size  he  it  far  benei 
greatest  of  the  creatures  that  fnhabit  land 
he  ll  not  as  swift  as  the  winged  denizens  oi  tl 
his  strength  in  proportion  to  his  bulk  is  debility 
pared  with  that  of  the  tiniest  insects.  His  distju 
in  the  creation,  and  his  excelling  dignity,  arc  d<^ived 
from  the  social  relations  which  make  him  in  combination 
strong,  in  the  intercourse  of  speech  and  thought,  wise, 
and  in  the  loving  response  of  heart  to  heart,  noble.  If 
by  some  unhappy  accident  a  human  being  wanders 
early  ftom  his  place  into  the  forests,  is  suckled  by  wild 
beasts,  and  grows  up  among  them,  the  result  is  an 
animal  inconceivably  repulsive,  .fierce,  cunning,  and 
ugly ;  vulpine,  but  without  the  wolfs  agile  grace ; 
bearish,  but  without  the  bear's  slow-pacing  dignity.    % 

The  "  sound  wisdom  "  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
who  from  the  beginning  determined  that  it  is  not  good 
for  men  to  live  «lone,  and  marked  His  conception  of 
the  unity  which  should  bind  them  together  by  the  gift 
of  the  woman  to  the  man,  to  be  bone  of  hia  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  necessity  to  every  wise 
human  being  to  recognise,  ta  maintain^  and  to  cul- 
tivate all  those  wholesome  relationships  which  make 
us  truly  human.  "  As  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  her 
/nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his  place."* 
Sometimes  when  a  great  ship  is  far  off  in  rtiid-ocean, 
ei^  tired  land-bird  will  fall  panting  and  exhausted 
upon  the  deck:  tlie  wings  can  beat  no  longer;  the 
eyes  glaze ;  and  the  eager  wanderer  fails  and  dies. 
The  true  bird-life  is  the  life  of  the  woods,  of  the 
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toilsoihely-woven  nest,  of  the  mate  and  the  brood 
and  the  fledglings.  In  the  same  way  on  those  ocean 
steamers — ay,  and  in  many  ^  weary ^  bye-path  and 
lonely  desert  of  the  earth— may  be  found  men  who 
have ^  broken  away  fr(Hn  the  ties  yrhidr. formed  their 
strength  and  their  truer  being,  and  now  fall,  faint^nd 
■  puVposeless,  to  languish  and  to  die.  For  true  humito 
life  is  the  life  of  our  fellows,  of  the  diligent  laboripus 
housebuilding,  of  the  homer  of'  the  young,  of  the 
rising  nestlings  which  a/e  to  form  the  next  link  in 
the  long  chain  of  the  generations. . .  - 

Neighbourline'ss  is  the  larger  part  of  iife;  we  are 
not  to  go  to  biir  distant  "  brother's  house^in  the  day 
of  our  calamity,  foi*  better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near 
than  a  brother  far  oiF."*  Our  life  is  rich  and  true 
and  helpful  jyst  in  proportion  as  we  are  entwined  with 
those  who  live  around  us  in  bonds  of  mutual  respect 
and  consideration,  of  reciprocal  helpfulness  afid  service^ 
qfintimate  and  intelligent  friendship.  *»  \l^ 

It  is  .hardly  necessary  to  say  ^at  there  is  neigh- 
bourliness, out/  neighbourliness.  Our^relation  to  our 
neighbour^may  t>e  that  of  mere  busybodies,  tattlers,, 
and  whisperers;  it  may  be  devoid  of  tact  and  con- 
sideration: there  is  need  therefore  of  a  warning  to 
**  (iold  back  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house  -lest 
he  be  sated  with  thee,-  and  hate  thee."*  But  this  pos- 
sible abuse  does  hot  affect  the  broad  and  sialutary 
principle:  we  are  meant  to  live  Jn  one  another;  our 
nature  can  realize  Itself,  and  accomplish  its  mission, 
x>nly  in  generous  and  noble  relations  with  those  who 
are  about  us.    The  home  is  at  the  foundatibn  of  all ; 
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a  good  son  or  daughter  will 'generally  make  a  good 
man  or  woman  ;  gopd  brothers  will  prpve  good  citizens, 
gbod  sisters  good  ihinistrants  apd  teachers  to  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant ;  good  fathers  will  be  the  bes^  rulers 
in  Church  and  State.    The  home  will  be  the  prepara- 
tion  for  the  larger  life  of  the  town,  or  the  social  circle, 
or  the  state/  ArtJt  thus  frdm  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
no  man  should  Uve  alone,  but  every  one  should  be  a 
member  of  a  larger  body,  holding  a  definite  place  in 
a  system  or  organism,  depending  on  others,  with  others 
depending  on  .him.     Nerves  shoijl^l  run  through  the 
body  politic,  motbf  nerves  and  senifdfy  nerves ;   the 
joys  and  pains  of  a*  community  •  should  be  shared, 
the  activities  of  a  community  should  be  united.    No    ^ 
oneshould  live  to  himself  J  all  should  live,  and  rejoice 
to  live,  in  the  great  co-operative  iociety  of  the  world, 
in  which  personal  interests  are  mutual  mterests  and 
the  gains  of  each  iare  the  gains  of  all.  . 

But  we  can  hardly  probe  to  the  depths  of  this 
ProvCTbial  Philosophy  without  becoming  aiware  that 
we  are  touching  on  an  idea"  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  Christianity  on  its  earthly  and  visible  side.  -We 
seem  to  have  detected  in  all  the  preceding  discussion 
echoes,  however  faint,  of  the  Apostolic  teaching  which 
gave  practical  shape  and  body  to  the  work  of  our  Loni 

Jesus  Ghrist*  , 

\  The  relation  of  Christ,  »S;  the  Son  of  God,  t^  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  imjnediately  opened  Up  the 
possibility  of  a  world-wide  society  in ,  which  all 
nations,  all  classes,  dl  castes,  all  degrees,  all  indi- 
vidualities, should  be  not  so  much  merged  aS  distinctly, 
articulated  and  recognised  in  a  complete  and  complex 
whole.   'The    kingdom  of  heaven/while  borrowing 
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its  terminology  from  Arthjy  kingdoms,  was  unlike 
any  one  of  them  because^it  Vas  to  include  them  all. 
Into  that  kingdom  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages ihould  pass.  '     .' 

The  Catholic  ChurchV  as  the  first  attempt  to  realize 

this  grand  idea,  presented  for  a  ^me  a  certain  faint  and 

wavering  reflection  of  the  image  in  the  heavens.     The 

faultof  seeking  the  unity  of  the«race  in.  a  priesthood 

instead  of  in  the people  was  of  course  d  fatalonie  to  its 

own  ultimate  success,  but  at  least  one  great  service  was 

rendered  to  humanity  ;t^he  idea  became  familiar  of  a 

Unity,.in  which  the  narrt)wer  unities  of  the  family,  the 

social  circle,  and  the  nation  were  to  find  th«ir  completion. ' 

And  wh(bn  the  intelligence  ancT^he  faith  of  men  bro|c4 

ii^^th  the  Catholic  Churchy  it  was  not  a  breach  witl>/the 

Catholic  idea,  but.merely  a  transition  to  "a  noblep^d  a 

more  living  T^izatidn  of  theiiiea.  -^  preseiitlheidea 

is  dail^  clearing   and   ^suining  vaster  p^j^rtions; 

humanity  is  §een  to  be  one;  the  Great  Father  presides 

over  a  family  which  m^y  be  sjundered,  but  cannot  be 

really  parted;. over  a  race  which  is  divided,  but  not*^ 

actually  separated.  ' 

Stran|*e  and  rapturous^  have  been  the  emotions  of 
men  as  they  have  entered  iiito  the  reklizatibn  of  this 
idea,  and  the  thrill  of  their  vast'  fellowship  has  passed 
through  their  'hearjts.  Sometimes  they  have  turned 
away  in  bitterness  of  revolt  from  the  Christi^A  Church,' 
which  with  harsh  dogmatisms  and  fierce  anathemas, 
with  cruel  exclusiveness  and  sectarian  narrowness, 
seems  rather  to  check  than  to  further  the  sublime 
thought  of  the  One  Father,  of  whom  all  the  family  is 
named  in  heaven,  and  in  earth>  K^ut  whatever  justifica- 
tion there  may  be  for  complaint  "^inst  the  Church, 
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w^  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  Son  oi 
Man  who  has  redeemed  the  race  AO  which  we  belong, 
and  who,  as  th^  Divine  Power,  is  alone  able  to  carry 
out  in  effect  the  great  conception  which  He  has  given 

usiiithoiught  /i         ,  1*^ 

And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  ^r*  moment  to 
consider  how  the  text  reads  in  the  light  j)f  the  work   ^ 
and  the  presence  and  the  person  of  Jesus  Chnst,  who 
has  come  to  gather  togetiier  ill  one  those  that  are 

scattered  abroad.  , 

The  person  of  Christ  is  the  Unk  which  binds  all 
men  together;  the  presence  of  Christ  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  union;  the  work  6f  Christ,  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  sin,  is  the  main  condition  of  a  heart- 
unity    for    all   mankind.     When  therefore    you  put 
your  trust  in  Christ  and  your  sinful  nature  is  sub- 
dued, you    are   incorpott^.  into  a  body  of  whidh 
He    is    the    head,   and    you  must  pass  out  of  the 
narrow  selWife  kito  tiie  broad  Christ-life ;  yoo  can  no 
longer  live  for  yourself  alone,  because  as  tiie  member 
of  a  body  you  exist  only  in  delation  to  iH  the^ther 
'members.     "But,"  it  is  said,  "am  I  not  to  seek  my 
own  salvation,  andflhen  to  work.it  out  with  fear  and 
•trembling?  am  I  not  to  withdraw  from  Jhtf%«rld,  and 
to  labour  hard  to  make  my  pdUng  arid  election  sure  ?  " 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  afis^er  tothat\question  is.  Yes. 
But  then  it  is  only  in  a  certain  sense;  for  you  make 
sure  of  your  own  salvation  precisely  in  proportion  as 
^  you  are  really  incorporate^ into  Christ,  and'are  made 
a  genuine  member  of  tiie  body :  as  St  Jphn  says,  ",We 
know  tiiat  we  M^e  passed  from  deatii  unto  life  because  we 
hve  the  brethren;' and  "if  we  walk  in  tiie  Ught  we  have 
feU^ship  one  wUh  another,  and  tiie  blood  of  Jesus  Chnst 
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f  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."    We  work  out  our  salvation 
'     therefore  only  by  losing  the  self  in  others ;  we  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  make  our  calling  sure/ just  as  our 
thoughts  become  identified  with  God's  thoughts,  and  as 
our  hves  are  passed  in  cheerful  and  victorious  service. 
If,  then,  on   the  ground  of  our  humanity  we.  are 
cautioned  against  separating  ourselves,  because  by  so 
doing  M^  set  our  teeth  against  all  sound  wisdom,  on 
the  ground  of  our  Christianity  we  must  be  warned  not 
to  separate  ourselves,  because  that  means  to  harden 
our  hearts  against  the  faith  itself.      When  we  say 
to  ourselves,  "We  will  live  pur  Christian  life  alone," 
that  IS  equivalent  to  saying,   "  We  will  not  live  the 
Chnstian  life  at  all.f    We  do  not  know  what  the 
hfe    m    heaven   may  be,  ^though  from   the  casual 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a 
great  social  gathering,  at  which  we  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  a||.the  saints  of  God,  a  kind  of  marriage 
festivity  to  celebrate  the  ufiion  of  the  Lord  with  His 
bride,— but  it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  life,  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  here,  must  be  the  life  of  a  community,  for 
It  18  likened  to  a  vine,  from  whicbaU  dead  branches 
**^i^"'  ^fi  *"<*  Plainly  all  cut-off  branches  are  dead» : 

"But,"  say  many  people  amongst  us,  "we  put  our 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  we  trust  to  Him;  why 
should  you  impose  any  further  conditions  ?  "  vDb  they 
put  their' faith  in  Him  ?  Di>es  not  faith  imply  obedi- 
ence? Did  He  not  require  His  disciples  to  be  united 
m  a  fellowship,  and  did  He  not  give  His  body  and  Hi? 
blood  as  a  symbol  of  this  feHpwship,  knd  command 
them  to  take  the  symbols  in  remembrance  of  Him  until 
-  He  comes  ?  Are  these  isolated  believers  obeying  Him, 
or  are  they  not  cutting  at  the  root  of  His  gloriou^ 
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purpose  of  human  fellowship  in  the  Divine  Head? 
And  if  they  are  thus  breaking  His  expressed  command- 
ment, has  He  hot  warned  them^that  He  will  say,  J  I 
neyer  knew  you,  depart  from  Me,"  sSttiough  they,  h^ye 
taught  in  His  name,  and  eyen  cast  out  devils  and  xione  ■ 
many  wpnderftil  works  ?     I    •         *  ' 

And  ill  thus  reminding  you  of  our  Lord's  thought, 
I  am  not  speaking  only  of  wlmt  wecall'the  fellowship 
of  the  Church ;  for  there  are  many  who  -are  merefy 
nominal  members  of ;  tlie  Cli|irch,  and  though  their 
names  are  enrolled  they  "  separate  ilijsmselves  "  and  live 
the  life  of  unhallowed  isolation,  just  as  they  did  before 
they  professedly  entered  int^  the*  Christian  society. 
Thisis  a  larger  question  than  that  of  Church  member- 
ship;  Clhurch  membership  derives-  its  vast  importance 
from  being  a  part  of  this  largef  qiiestion.  Will  you, 
therefore,  let  me  close  with  a  personal  appeal  addressed 
to  (each  one  of  you  ?  ^ 

,'    You  know  that  the  ^pn  of  Man  would^jke  men 
^  one ;  you  know  that  He  calls  HisHiscipleslntb  a  holy 
family  of  mutual  love  and  service,  so  that  men^^ay 
kn«w  that  they  are  His,  and  pay  recognise  Him^ca^ 
they  love  one  another.    Ajre  yout  venturing  to  disregi«r 
His  commandment  and  to  frustrate  His  will  by  separat- 
ing yourself  for  youE^owri  desire  ?  hSiVe  you  fallen  out 
of  all  relations  with  His  family,  so  that  the  sonship, 
the  brotherhood^  the  friendship,  the  fatherhood,  the 
citizenship,  of  th^  heavenly  kingdonf  are  as  good  as 
meanirigless  to  you  ?    If  sq,  may  1  say  in  th^  words 
of  the  text,  you  are  setting  "your  teeth  against  all 
sound  wisdom""?  \. 
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*|Jl^i^^^^^!^VjrfuJi^  expansion  ,1^^ 

:  ;il  is  througi  IhiSlSM^  foi-  &  things  / 

ile  hates  t^us^  Say  liiijt,  it^iis^^  that  / 

lc^s^4:%^^"err;;1br:*-li€^';has  rio.'Ujie.'fi&r  4.  sinfiil/:; 
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tistit^iaation  tl^  Lord  hatei  n^th^  is^ 


I  i i  -i     -K iife Ipvely  tolnw^  t^^  J^\}lm,    He  Hiinself  at  th^ 
k'k    k  ^  **  oitset^ad^  MMvtt  ^  the  power  bf  his  oa^^  , 

^|..^y     control,  that^if^  Oioulds^k^ep  His  cc^-'  > 

m^ndments,  a^  tp^ldov  faithfully'  what  i4  pleasinj^  to   , 
Hflii. ,  flA  ssr^fe}and.  vfatei:  before  thee^  tha^  thou' 
shbuJ^ststre^h  out  t(jy  hand  to  which  ihou^^    In.  ', 
front  o^'^efi  'is  life  and  death(  and  whichev^  si^  man  ' 
pleases-;^!  .be'given  ^o  him^   Be^^  Wide  is  the 
'  wikdOtti  df  thk  L6rd|;  He  is  mighty  ^M^^  beholding 
;  all  things ;  aujid  His  eyes  are  upon  tnHRhat  feaf'JHim, 
and  He  i^imkelf  wilf  take  note  of  ever/ work  of  jnan. 
Pe  never  ertjoin^  an^ne  to  do  widcedly,  and  He 
never  gave  to' any  one  licence  to  sirt."* 
.It  is  our  qonstant  tendency  to  cli^m  whatever  good  , 
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^n  doing,  aid  to  ^arge  whatever  evil 
j8  which  are  beyond  our  control,— on 
ity,\dn  cik-cumstances  of  pur  birth  and  upbringing, 
or  even  on  God,    The  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  j|11  oi^  good  deeds  as  the'  work  which  God 
works  -within  us,  when  our  V^U  is  given   to  Him, 
while  all  our  evil  is  ascribed  |o  our  own  foolish  and 
corrupt  will,  for  wtjich  we  are,  apd  shall  be,  held      || 
i;esi)onsible.      This   is  rertainty  ai^ry    remark^le     P 
ico^trast,  and  we  shall  do  welt  to  take  account  of 
Jit.      It  is  not  necessary  to  tUn    into   any  extreme  . 
^statement,  to  deny  the  effects  either  of  taints  in  the 
Pblood  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  or  of  early 
surroundings  and,  ^ucation,  or  eVen  the  ehormous      / 
influence  which  other  people  exerciSe  over  us  in  later 
life;  biit  when  all  saioWance  is  madfe  for  these  recog- 
^  nised  fects,  the  contentioi|,  of  the  te«t'  i^hat  what  really   '  ' 
:*subverts  our  lives  is  our  own  folly,--and^ not  uncon- 
trollable  circumstances,— arid  our  fdlly  is  due,  not;  to     , 
our  misfortune,  but  to  our  fault.  ! 

NoW  we  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  modifl- 
catioos  ;and  reservations  ani^jjgfljg!™^''^^  *"" 

^enuity^ight  offer  to  this  WPP^^  ' 

may  reqtiire  us  'to  «ihake .  ^bWance  foti  ot|ifcrs*oiv  the    , 
'  ;round  of  disadvantages.^  is  <iuest^^  w^    -^ 

.ieip  thefi,  and  it  is  certairi  that  w^  Ayeaken  durselve^ 
by  turning  atten^  constantly  fron!  the  central  fact. to 
the  surrounding  orcunjstahces ;  we  will  therefore^  to^ 
steadily  look  at  this  truth  of  Individual  ResponsiMlity, 
and  lay  it  to  heart!    When  "we  have  acquitted  ourselvear*' 
of  blame,  And  have  obtfune<^'J|teharge  in  the  forunj,    ^^^^ 

of  our  own  conscience^  it  ^IILIHJI^^  *°  ^^^  °^^^^ 
causes  of  our  guilt,  and  to  "  fre^BBfet  the  Lord." 
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But  before  we  turn  inwards  and  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  may  we  not  observe  how  absurd  it  is  that 

•  the  Lprd  should  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  our 
sinsi!    What  do  we  know  of  the  Lord  except  that  He 
hates  and  abominates  sin  ?     It  is  as  the  Hater-  of  sin 
that  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  ever-clearer  forms  from 
the  first  page  of  revelation  to  the  last.     But  more,  the 
most  powerful  prbof  that  we  possess  of  His  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  voice  of  conscience  within  tiif. 
we  instinctively  identify  Him  with  that  stern  monitor 
that  denounces  so  vigorously  and  unsparingly  all  our 
offences  against  holineW.      The  God  of  revelation  ia 
from  the  first  declared  to  be  "He  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty,  yisiting  the  iniquity  of.  the 
fathers  upon  the  children."    The  God  of  conscience  is 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  zzsit  identified  with  the  un- 
compromising sentence  against  evil;   is  it  not  then 
obviously  inconsistent  to  lay  our  sins  to  the  charge  of 
God  X    We  are  more  assured  of  His  Holiness  than  of 
His  omnipotence ;  we  cannot  therefore  bring  His  omni-" 
potence  to  impeach  His  holiness.     We  see  Him  as  the 

'  Avengerof  sin  before  we  see  Him  in  any  other  capacity?^ 
we. cannot  therefore  bring  any  subsequent  vision  of 
Him  to  discredit  the  first.  It  is  surely  the  dictate  of 
plain  common  sense,  as  St.  James  says,  that  "  God 
cannot  be  teinpted  with  evil,  and  He  Himself  tempteth 
no  man :  but  each  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  the  lust, 
when  it  hath  conceived,  beareth  sin  ;  and  the  sin,  when    . 

it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death."* 

Now  our  actual  responsibility  for  our  own  sins,  and 
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the  troubles  which  result  from  them,  will  perhaps  come 
outiin  the  clear  light  of  conscience,  if^we  regard  our         * ; 
con4uct  ih   the  following  way.     We  must  make  an 
appeal  to  consciousness.      There  are  actions  which, 
cpnsciousness  tells  us,  rest  entirely  on-  our  own  choice,         i 
and  concerning  which  no  sophistry,  howeve/  ingenious,/        i 
can  furnish  an  adequate  exculpation.      There  was  in 
'  these  cases,  as  we  well  remember,  the  plain  offer  of  an         , 
alternative  "Fire  or  Water,  Life  or  Death.".  We  knew 
at  the  time  that  we  were  equally  able  to  take  either  of 
'     then^;  we  fell  no  compulsion;  there  was,  it  is  true,     • 

a  great  tumult,  of,  conflicting  motives,  but  when  the       , 
,    motives  were  balanced  and  the  resulting  verdict  was    '  . 

<4eclared,  we  were  perfectly  conscious  that  we  could,  if 
.  ^e  chose,  reverse  the  verdict  and  give  our  judgment 
against  it    Our  first  deviations  from  truth,  fro^n  purity, 
Aroxa^.  charity,  come  up  before  us  as  we  reflect ;  the 
Struggle  which  went  on  survives  vividly  in  memory; 
V^nd  when  we  yielded  to  the  evil 'power  we  were  eon-       ', 
scious  9X.  the  time,  aS  we  remember  i|ill,  that  our  will 
was  to  blame.    As  the  lie  glided  front  the  lips,  as  the       i 
^^nhallowed  thought  was  allowed  to  pass  into  act,  a$ 
\    ihe  rein  was  throwa  on  the  neck  of  the  evil  passion, 
we  knew  that  we  were  dojng  wrong,  we  felt  that  by  an 
^te  exercise  of  the  wilb  w^japld  do  right.    Cast 
f*  eye  back  on  the  steps  jMBich  your  character 
^as  formed,  oe^  U»e"  gradual  deRniction  of  your  finer 
filings,  on  the  * eady  dfcline  of  your  spiritual, 'in- 
sUncts,  on  the  slow  deadening  and  searing  of  yotit 
moral  sense.    Do  you  not  reiWhber  how  deliberately      ^ 
you  submitted  to  the  fascinatiHis  of  that  dangerous:|r, 
friend,  whom  your  conscience  entirely  disapproved?*  ^ 
how  wilfully  ydu  opened  and  perused  the  pages  of    ^ 
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-  that  fouKbook,  which  amftj^  over  your  aoul  like  a  mud- 

torrent  a^d  left  iU  •UHil  lediment  there  ever  after? 
;   '  i'    .    ''ow you  cbniciouslyi^lfi^^  the  ininuenceof  good  people, 

*  .         "*^*  ^^^Ti  ***^"®*  tf^chpe  the  prayer,  the  reading' 
'the  sermoil  which  w5i3  to  you  a  conscience-stirring 
influence,  a^  appealWGod  to  |;he  soul  ? 
As  you  retrace  thofte  fetaUtc&,  you  will  be  surprised 
:  to  discover  how  entirely  your  djwn  master  you  wer?at 

f  ;  the  time,  although  the  evil  deeds  done  then  have  forged 

a  chain  which  limits  Arour  freedom  now.     If  at  any  of 
'         those  critical  momen^some  one  H|^  said  to  you,  Are  4 
you  free  to  do  just  which  of  the  two  things  you  please  ? 
you  would  have  replied  at  once,  Wh^,  of\ours%^I  am. 
Indeed,  if  there  had  been  any  compulsion  tiTtvSkyo 
would  have  rebelled  against  it  and  r|siste4iL     It     ^ 
really  the  complete  liberty,  the  sej|||.  offbwer,  «.. 
delight  in  following  your  own  desire/ that  determined 
your  choice.    "Khe  evil  companion  persugjjbd,  your  coita 
science  dissuaded,  neiAer  compelfe^ ;  \JE2f  the  balandS 
^  hung  even  you  threw  the  weight  of  ypur  will  into'^the^jf 
scale.    The  book  "toy  open ;  curiosity,  pruHenctt  inSr^ 
purity,  bade^ou  rtedii|  your  best  conviction  shaiM^oui  ' 
and  called  yoti  away ;  when.the  two  forces  pulleJPen^ 
^       you  deliberately  gave  .yo^Fsupport  to  tfce  eviflbrce.^ 
The  solemn  voic^pf  prayer  and  woryrip  called  you, 
moving   you  wk^    mystical    power,  waking    strange 
desires  and  hope!  and  aspirations;  the  half-mocking  ° 
wjijivoice  of  the  earth  was  also  in  your  ear,  tempting,  luring, 
exciting,  and  when   the  soundi' were  about  balanced, 
W      you  raised  up  3i|^r,owii  voice  for  th6  one  and  gave  it 
the  predoni|nance. 

OiMf  now  in  the  bondage  of  e^l  you  can  no  longer  ' 
realize  that  you    were   once  ft-ee,  you  <»n   look  at 
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to  observation  ye 
ourselves;  we  must 
the  evidence  to  suit  a 
an  aogpniplished  fall 


others  who  arc  noW  where  you  were  then ;  notice  even 
when  you  try  to  tempt  your  younger  companions^to  > 
evil,  how  the  blush  of  shame,  the  furtive  glancefihe 
sudden  collapse  of  r|sistance.  plainly  proves  that  the  ^  ; 
action  is  one  conscioi^y  determined  by  an  evil  choice  ; 
notice  how  your  first  blasphemies,  your  first  devil-bom 
doubts,  suggestions,  and  innuendoes,  bring  the  pained 
ex^ssion  to  th«.^e,  and  raise  a  conflict  which  the 
^iJRl^  to  decide.  j|n  this  ap|eal4o  consciousness  or 

be  slrupulously  honest  with 
infihite  pains  not  to  garble 
fone  conclusion  or  to  excuse      - 
I  thi|4^we  may  say  that  when 
i       men  are  honest  with  themseWfi,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  pure  and  innocent,  and  n<Jt  yet  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  bondage  of  their  own  sins,  they  know 
,;       /that  they  haye  been  free,  thft  in  the  face  of  all  cir- 
*        cumstinces  they  still  stood  uncoitimiitted  ;  that  if  they 
••yielded^io  temptation  it  was  their  own  "foolishness 
^thar  subverted  their  way." 

^^ut  now  we  may  pass  from  these  inward  moral 
decisions  which  have  determined  our  character  and 
made  us  what  w^  arc,  to  the  ordinary  actions  which 
form  the  greafer  part  of  our  ^eryday  conduct.    Here 
again  we  are  generally  inclined  to  take  credit  for  every 
course  which  has  ai  happy  issue,  and  for  every  unfor- 
tunate decision  to  cast  the  blame  on  others.    We  are    ^ 
reminded,  however,  that  our  misfortunes  aip  generally 
the  result  of  our  own  folly ;  we  are  too  impatient,  too 
hasty,  too  impetuous,  too  self-wiUed.    "  Desife%ithout    • 
"      knowledge  is  not  good,  and  he  that  hasteth  with  his  feet  - 
misseth  the  way."? .  If  we  look  back  upon  our  mistakes 
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In  life,  it  is  lurpHsing  to  sec  how  many  were  due  to  our 
own  headatrong  determination  to  follow  our  own  way, 
and  our  complete  disregard  of  the  prudent  counsela 
Which-our  wiser  friends  ventured  to  offer  i«b    "  The  way 
of  the  foolish  is  right  in  his  own  eyes :  but  he  that  is  wise 
he^rkeneth  unto  couniel." »    "  Where  there  is  no  coun- 
sel, purposes  are  disappointed  :   but  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  they  are  established." «    "  Hear  counsel,"  is 
the  command  of  this  chapter,  "and  receive  instruction, 
that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter  end."  >    "  Every 
purpose  is  established  by  counsel,"— affairs  of  state, 
whether   civil*  or  miliUry/— and  so   by  counsel   a 
^  man  is  made  strong  and  is  able  to  carry  out    the 
warfare  of  his  own  personal  life.*    It  is  well  for  u» 
therefore  not  only  to  accept  counsel  which  is  proffered 
to  us,  but  to  be  at  pains  to  get  it,  for  it  of^en  lies, 
like  the  waters  of  a  well,  deep  down   in   a  man's 
mind,  and  requires  some  patience  and   skill  in  order 
to  elicit  it.'  4  v 

Our  false  steps  are  due  to  a  rash  precipitancy  which 
prevents  us  from  looking  at  the  question  on  all  its  sides,  ' 
and  learning  the  views  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
and  know.  The  calamities  which  befell  us  were  foreseen 
by  many  onlookers,  and  were  even  foretold  by  <iur 
friends,  but  we  could  accept  no  advice,  no  wanting. 
And  while  therefore  it  is  perfectly  true  "that  ourJown 
judgment  was  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  evil  or 
prevent  the /ai«: /as,  we  are  none  the  less  to  blame, 
ourown  foolishness  has  none  the  less  subverted  our 
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way,  for  it  was  our  own  fault  that  we  refused  to  be    •    • 
advised,  it  wiis  our  own  incredible  folly  that  made  ut 
form  so  wrong  an  idea  of  our  wisdom. 

Suppose  then  that  in  our  retrospect  of  life  iiid  In 
the  estimation  of  our  errors,  we  mark  off  all  those  sin» 
for  which  our  conscience  duly  charges  us  with  direct  ;.  ^ 

responsibility,  and  all  those  blunders  which  might  have 
been  avoided  if  we  had  wisely  submitted  to  more  prudent  |  ;' 

judgmeftts  than  our  own,  What  is  there  that  remains?! 
Can  we  point  out  any  group  of  actions  or  any  kind  of 
errors  which  arc  yet  unaccounted  for,  and  mi^y  possibly  • 
be  charged  on  some  other  person  or  thing  than  our- 
^Ives?  Is  there  yet  some  opening  by  which  we  may 
escape  responsibility  ?  Are  there  any  effectual  and  valid 
excuses  that  we  can  successfully  urge  ?"  • 

Now  it  appears  that  all  these  possible  excuses  are 
netted  and  completely  removed— and  every  avenue  of 
escape  is  finally  blocked— by  this  broad  consideration ; 
God  is  at  hand  as  the  wisest  of  Counsellors,  and  we 
might  by  simple  appeal  to   Him,  and  by  reverently  i 

obeying  His  commandments,  avoid  all  the  evils  and  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.    So  farfrMiylSttpg 
able  to  excuse  ourselves  and  to  lay  the  hlAv^mjSmd, » 
it  is  our  chief  and  all-inclusive  fault,  it  is  the'clearefrt        >, 
mark  of  our  foolishness,  that  Wie  do  not  resort  to  Him 
for  help,  but  constantly  ollow  our  own  devices;  that    . 
we  do  not  rely  upon  His  goodness,  but  idly  fret  against        .     ^ 
Him  andall  His  ordinances.     "There  are  many  devices 
in  a  man's  heart,"  but  over  agaiftst  these  feeble,  fluctu-  ^ 
ating,  and  inconsistent  ideas  of  ours  is  "the  counsel   ' 
of  the  Lord,  which  shall  stand."  ^    "  The  fear  of  the 

Lord  tendeth  to  life :  and  he  that  hath  it  shall  abide 
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satisfied;  he  shall  not  be  visited  with  evil/'*    There 
is  a  way  of  life,  there  is  a  plain   coinmandment,  n 
law  of  God's  appointing :  "He  that  keepeth  the  con^ 
mandment  keei^th  his  soul:  but  he  that  is  careless 
of  his  ways  shall  die.""    It  is  simply  out  own  care- 
lessness that  is  our  ruin ;  if  we  would  pay  the  slightest 
heed,  if  there  were  one  grain  of  seriousness  in-  us, 
we  should  be  wise,  we  should  get  understanding,  and  v 
so  find  good  in  the  salvaUpn  of  the  souj;'  wc  should 
npt,  as  we  so  oftep  do,  "  hear  instruction,  only  to  err 
from  the  words  of  kno>yledge^"  ^ 
'*We  may  wonder  at  the  strong  conviction  with  which 
this'truth  was  urged  even  u^der  the  Jewish  lawi.it  may 
seenr  to  us  th|t  therequirements  then  were  so  great,  and 
the  details  so  numerous,  and  the  revelation  so  uncertain, 
that  a  man  Could  ^cai-cely  be  Hy|(t^sponsible  if  he 
.missed  the  way  of  life  through  inadverta^^  or  defective 
knowledgif.    Yet  even  then  the  path  was  plain,  and  if 
a  man  missed  it  he  had  but  himself  and  his  own  folly 
to  blame..    But  how  much  more  plain  and  sure  iis  every- 
thing made  fbr  us  I    Our  Lord  has  not  only  declared 
the  way,  but  He  is  the  Way ;  He  has  not  only  given 
us  a  commandment  to4eep,  but  He  has  Himself  kept* 
it,  and  olfer$^  tc?  the-fecKcT^g  soul  the  powers  of  an 
inward  life,  ^y  which  the  yoke  of  obediencef  become^ 
•  easy^  arid  l;he  burden  of  service  19  made  light.    He  has 
pecome"'the  endpfthelaw  to  everyone  that  believeth," 
*He  has  made  His  offer  of  Himseifpof' only  general,  but 
liniversal,  450  that  no  human  being  can  s^  th^Wheis  '. 
excluded,  or  murmur  that  hd is  hot  able  to  "keep  hjs   ' 
«Qul/'  ^^js  word  is  gone  out  into  all  the  world;  and 
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while  they  who  havi  not  heard  it,  being  without  a  law 
are  yet  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  are  re8ponsible*by 
virtue  oi  that  self-witness  which  God  has  given  every- 
where in.  Nature,  in  Society,  and  in  the  conscience  of 
man,  how   can  we  sufficiently  emphasize    our   own 
responsibility,  to  whom  God  has  spoken  in  ^r^latter 
days  by  His  oWn^Sqn  I    Surely  "whoso  despiseth  the 
word  brmgeth  destruction  on  himself."  V  ^ 
"*If  jfcven  in  that  old  and  darker  dispensation  the  light- 
wa»^so  clear  that  .it  was  chargeable  to  ^  man's  own 
folly  when  he  di^obeyed^—and  "judgments  Were  pre- 
pared for  scorners,  and  stripes  for  theWks  of  fools,"  *^ 
—what  must  come'upon  us  who  have  the  clearer  lig^t  • 
if  we  wilfully  and  foolishly  disobey?  .The  counsel  of 
theLord  standMure :  "  There  is  no  wisdom  nor  under- 
standing nor  counsel  against  the  Lord." '    Ntf'authority 
of  wise  men*  no  sneers  of  wits,  no  devices  of  th« 
clever,  can  in  the  leasl^  avair  to  set  aside  His  mighty  ' 
ordinance  or  to  excuse  .us  for  disregarding  it.     "  The 
h«rse  is  prep^ed  against  the  day  of  battle :  but  victory 
is  of  the  Lord."  *    There  can  be  no  evasion,  no  escape. 
.   He  Himselij'byHis  own  invincible  power,  will  bring 
.     .home  to  the  Ifearts.  of  the  rebellious  the  evil  of  their 
rebellion,  and  wiil  send  the  crud  messeifier  against' 

•  them."  /  ..  ^^^      -         \        .      _.    ; 

Does  It  not  behove  usr  to  iremember  ^nd  to  cdnstder  ? 

.   to  remember  our  offfehces,  to  consider  our  guilt  4nd . 

th6  Lord's  power  ?    Here  is  a  Way  6C  life  marked  out 

l^fore  you,  and  there  js  the  way  of  deatJi ';  here  is  the 

^v?|ter  held  out  to  you,  and  there  is  the  fire ;  and  you 
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lnay^choose.  The  .way  of  life  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Gpd's 
dear  Son;  you  know  that  its „ precepts  are  perfect, 
conyerting  the^soul,  and  that  Christ  Himself  is  holy, 
such  an  one  as  the  earth  never  Bore  befdre  or  since ; 
ywi  know  too  that  this  Holy  One  cahie  to  give  His 
,,  life  a  ransom  for  many*  that  He  invited  all  to  come 
unto  Him,  and  promised  to  all  who  came  eyerlasting 
life.  You  know  that  He  did  give  His  life  a  ransom,— 
as  the  Good  Shepherd  He  gave  Himself  for  the«heep, 
and  then  took  again  the  life  which  He  laid  down. 
You  know  that  He  eyer  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 

•      us,  and  that  His  saving  power  was  not  exercised  for 

the  last  time  years  and  years  ago,  but  this  very  day, 

V    probal)!^  just  at  the  moment  that  I  am  now  speaking 

•*<-te-^u.  The  way  is  plain,  and  the  chpice  is  free;  the 
truth  shines,  and  you  can  open  ymir  eyes  to  it ;  the  life 
is  offered,  and  you  can  accept  it.  What  pretext  can 
jou  give  for  not  choosing  Christ,  for  not  coming  to 
the  truth,  for.  not  accepting  the  life  ? 

Is  it  not  clear  to  you  that  if  you  refuse.  Him  that 
speaketh,  and  your  way  is  thus  subyerted,--as  indeed 

'  it  must  be,— it  is  your  own  folly  that  is  tj6  blame  ?  You 
fret  against  thej-ord  now,  and  you  chai^  Him  foolishly, 

'  but  some  day  you  will  see  clearly  Jthat  this  is  all  a  blind 
and  a«ubterfuge;  you  will"  admit:  that  the  choice  was 

^  ^  open  to  yod,  and  you  chose  amiss;  that  life  and  death 

V  /weretoffei-ed  to  you,  and  you  preferred  death.        /' 
'♦If'.any  question  might  be  entertained  abou/fhose 

;-  who  have  on|y  the  light  of  coiiscience  to  game  them, 

and  have  not  heard  of  the  direct  relatioii?of  succour 

.and  support,  which  God  is  ready  to  give  to  those  w;ho 

;  depend;  upon  Him,  there  /an  be  no  doubt  of  the  cdfei- 

plete  fspedomof  ev6ry  hum^  being,  wM  hear?  the 
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message  of  the  Gospel,  to  accept  it.  You  may  put  it 
aside,  you  may  decline  to  accept  it  on  the  ground  of 
disinclination,  or  because  you  cohsider  the  historical 
evidence  insufficient,  but  you  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  in  doing  so  you  exercise  your  discretion  and 
consciously  choose  the  course  which  you  take. 

Nay,  leaving  all  metaphysical  discussion  .aBout  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  I  put  it  to  you  simply,  Can  you 
not,  if  you  choose,  come  to  Christ  now?  ^ 

Oh,  hear  counsel  and  receive  instruction  :  is  not  the 
Spirit  pleading  with  you,  counselling,  teaching,  warning 
you?  Do  not  harden  yolir  heart,  do  not  fcdrn  *way. 
Attend  to  Christ  now,  admit  Him  now,  tha\>ou  may 
be  wise  in  your  latter  end.^ 
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"  After  the  autumn  gathering  the  slothful  does  not  plough ;  he 
asks  in  the  harvest,  and  therer  is  nothing."— Prov.  xx.  4. 

WE  have  already  in  tblef sixth  liecture  caught  ^ 
glimpse  of  the  sluggard,  and  in, the  ninth  we 
have  seen  in  passing  that  diligence  in  work  is  enjoined 
by  the  teacher ;  but  we  must  give  a  more  concentrated 
attention  to  this  subject  if  we  jvould  realize  the  stress 
which  this  book  of  Wisdom  lays  on  work  as  this  grand  . 
conditioh  of  life  in  this  earnest  world.  They  who 
will  not  work  have  no  place  in  an  order  of  things 
which  is  maintained  by  work,  and  in  wKich  the  toll 
itself  is  the  great  discipline  of  character  and  the 
preparation  of  joy.  It  is  no  churKsh' or  envious  spirit 
whicii  pronounces  a  doom  on  the  idle,  but  it  is  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case;  that  idleness  which  in- 
moments  of  excessive  strain  we  so  eagerly  covet  is,*ff 
it  is  accepted  as  tfa^i'esylar  and  continuou&».iftate  -  of 
the  soul,  a  m^  rwpous  and  miserable  cuiCse  than  the 
hardest  kboisr.  By  a  law  which  we.  all  break  at  our 
iperil,  ive  are  requirad  to  have  an  honest  end  and  a 
itreniudiai  occupation  m  ^mrMt;  and  we  are  further 
reqt^ired  to  labour  diligea^^  fbi^  the  ^,  and  to  spare 
no  pains  to  ax^mm  ^    We  fa»ve  li^y  faculties  lying 
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dormant,  and  we  must  wake  them  into  activity;  we  .^^ 
have  many  gifts  half  tised  or  not  used  at  all ;  we  must 
turn  them  all  tci  account,  if  we  would  be  wholesome,  r 
happy,  and  in  the  true  sense  successful.  .,  ^  . 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  sluggard 
^as  it  is  delineated  in  some,of  th?de  proverbial  sayings. 
We  see  him  in-bed,  at^the  board,  in  the  house,  out  of  i 
doors.     He  will  not  get  up  in  the  morning;  he  turns 
from  side  to  side,  just   like  a  door   which  sWmgs 
badcwards  and  forwaras  on  its  iiinges,  but  of  course 
never  gets  any  further.^    "  Yet  a  little  sleep,"  he  ^ay^:  ' 
"a  little  slumber,   a  little  folding  of  the  hands^  in 
/  sleep.'"    Or  when  at  Ust  he  has  brought  himself  to 
get  up  and  to  sit  down  to.  table,  he  is  too  lethargic 
even  to  eat:  "He  buries  his  hand  in  the  dish,  and  will 
not  so  much  -as  bring  it  to  his  mouth  again ;"  'or  if  he 
raises  the  moreel  to  his  lips,  he  does  it  with  an  air  of 

indescribable  languor  and  weariness.*    Then  the  tmie 
^omes  for  him  to  go  out  to  his  daily  duties.^  But 
he  has  a  number  of  ingenious,  though  utterly  absur^, 
excuses  why  he  should  not  leav^  the  house :  "  Ther^is 
a  lion  in  the  streets,"  he  says,  "a  lion  in  the  way r 
"There is  a  lion  without;  1  shall  be  murdered  m  the 
streets."'    When  he  i»  told  that  this  is  a  delusion,  he 
is^epared  to  argue  the  matter,  an*;  to  show  that  his 
'  fear  Is  well  grbunded;  he  is  quite  scornfurof.  all  the. 
peoftle  Who  assure  him  to  the  contrary,  becau^  thej^ 
have  been  out  and  seen  for  theittselves  :  "  The(  sluggard 
is  wiser  in  his  own  eyes  than  Seven  men  that- qan, 
render  a  reason.:' '    And  when  at  length  he  )is  punched 
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the  clay,  arriving  late,  his  wits  gone 
lis  will;  as  inactive  as  his  mind  is 
rag;s  through  every  duty  with  the  air 
a^Ifing  "through  a  hedge  of  thorns."* 
Ilj^rson/ would  proceed  with  eaiiy 
_jfiw  held/  back  by  invisible  obstacles ; 
his  garments  ar4 always/getting  caught  in  the  briars; 
there  is;iiptim^tjus  enough  to  carry  him  over  the 
^Hghtest  difficultjf ;  and  after  frequent, and  Somnolent 
puses,  the  end  of  the  day  finds  him  more  weary  than 
the  busiest,  though  he  has  ifothing  to  show  but  futile 
efforts  and  abortive  resultg.        . 

That  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  sluggard.  We  do 
not  of  coifmfc^see  him  fully  developed  very  often ;  but 
we  recognise  at  ortCe  the  several  .tendencies  in  our 
own  charactera— the  slothfulness,  the  listlessness,  the 
idle  prccrastirtfltion,  the  inertia— which  may,  if  un-. 
resisted  and  unconquered,  gradually  bring  us  nearer 
to 'this  finished  portrait.  ,j 

t^   S«sult   of  this    sluggishness    must   now    be 
sketched.     "Love  riot  sleep,"  we  are  told,  "lest  thou 
\^me  to  poverty;  open  thine  eyes,  and  thoi^^^halt  be 
satisfied  lyith  bread." «    The  means  of  sulxsist^ee  in 
thi^^orid  are  the  result  of  labOupT  tbilef»  wif  them 
from  the  reluctant  earth  aifd  sea;  the  ohl^P eondition^ 
on  ;jirhich  we  can  partake  in  them  i§  that  we  should 
toil,  eithei-  directly  in  producing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistencej  or  ipdirectly  in    doing    for    the    producers 
helpful  service  for  which  thefy  are  willing^  to  eitelvange 
the  fruits  of  their  labb^ir.     One  who  sleeps  away  the 
golden  hours  of  work,  cast  by  slothfulnes^  into  a  deep 
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^leefr,  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the  earth  or  the 
community  for  daily  food;  he  shall  suffer  hunger.* 
A^^if  by  craft,  or  chance  he  is  able  to  get  his  bread 
,.;iifiout  any  service  rendered  to  the  workers,  he  shall 
suffer  from  a  soul-hunger  more  terrible  than  starva- 
lltion— the  unutterable  ennui,  weariness,  disgust,  and 
self-loathing  which  aft  idle^d  useless  life  inevitably 
produces.  ^*        v  . 

As  the  text  reminds  ws»  there  is  an  alternation  of 
seasons.  There  is  a  time  to  plough,  when  the  earth 
ha*  yielded  her  full  autumn  fruits;  there  is  a  time  to 
sow ;  there  is  a  liarvest.  If  a  man  is  too  lazy  to  plough 
at  the  right  time  and  to  sovf  at  the  right  time,  his  fields 
wjillof  course  give  him  no  crops :  *'  Slothfulness  catcheth 
►t  his  prey."'  Nor  must  we  think  that  God  in  any 
udging  spirit  has  ordered  this  law  of  the  seasons 
,_'he  appetite  which  forces  us  to  lab6ur,  because  "our 
mouth  craves  it  of  us,"'  the  apparent  rigour  with 
which  nature  requires  us  to  be  up  betimes  and  not 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  and  the  threat  of  poverty 
which  hangs  over  our  heads  if  we  neglect  her  require- 
ments, are  all'parts  of  a  beneficent  lawrr-the  law  that 
by  work  itself  our  life  is  sweetened  ana  our  spirit  is 
•developed.  They  are  not  to  be  congratulated  who, 
I  escaping  the  spur  of  appetite,  and  liberated  by  the 
I  toil  off  others.  fr<^m  tie  rigorotis  edicts  of  nature 
■  4hich  require  the  l^brious  ploughing  and  sowing,  are 
enabled  to  eat  the  bread  of.  idleness.  The  hardest 
worker,  worn  to  the  bone  and  ill-femunerated,  is  really 
more  enviable  than  they.  The  abundance  of  food  is 
a  pool*  equivalent  iibr  the  loss  of  discipline  which  rile 
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desire  of  food  was  designed  to  exact  through  honest 
ahd  earnest  wpck.  Men  come  to  us  and  say  in  effect/. 
"Behold  after  th^  autumn  gathering  we  did  not  plough, 
^nd  we  asked  |n  )iarve8t,  and  got  all  that  our  hearts 
desired/'  and  we  are  constrained  to  pity  rather  than 
to  congratulate  them*  It  is  not  good  for  men  to  slip 
through  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  thus,  for  their 
chastisement  is  heavier  in  the  end  than  in  the  be- 
■   ginning.     ''■.■• '^    •"'  \         ■  '-v'     \,-     ■■'/■'. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  when  we  remember  that 
>a  worse  result  of  slothfulness  than  poverty  is  th# 
spiritual  rust,  decay,  and  degradation  which  slothful- 
ness itself  implies  :  "the  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth 
him,  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour ;" »  "  He  also  that^ 
is  slack  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  de^ 
strgyer." »  It,  is  indeed  a  strange  illusion  which  makes 
man  desire  idleness.  Idleness  is  ruin ;  the  soul  rusta 
away  like  the  sword  in  Hudibras,  which-*  ^        ■ 

*-j'  "...•*©  into  itselt;  for  iack  .  ^" 

Of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack^"  ■         '        i  •       - 

It  is  death,  it  is  deadly;  the  idle  soul  slowly  dies,  and 
spreads  destruction  atound  it.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
country.  Idleness  is  its  ruin  :  whether  it  be  that  the 
generosity  of  nature  removes  the  necessity  of  work,  as 
in  the  South  Seas,  where  the  missionaries  find  one  of 
their  chief  difficulties  in  the  absolute  laziness  resulting 
from  the  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the' 
soil ;  or  that  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  procure 
idleness  for  its  possessors,  and  enforce  idleness  on., 
thousands  of  the  unfortunat(^  ynemployed, — the  melan- 
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choly  result  ensues  in  the  enervation  of  manhood  and 
the  corruption  of  womanhood.^  On  the  other- hand,  as 
Thucydides  observed  in  the  case  of  Attica,  a  rigorous 
climate  and  a  niggardly  soil,  eliciting  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  order  to  improve  their  condition  or  tven 
to  live,  have  been  found  favourable  to  the  development 
of  a  noble  nationality.  Slackness  of  work,  from  what- 
•^ever  cause  it  may  arise,  brings  its  victims  into  this 
iorrowful  kinship  with  the  destroyer. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  idle,  whether  they,  be  rich 
or  poor,  are  denominated  ^' vain  persons,"  and  sensible 
people  are  cautioned  solemnly  to  avoid  their  society, 
*as  their  emptiness  is  contagious,  and  the  habits  which  . 
are  quickly  acquired  in  their  company  lead  straight  . 
to  rvin:  "He  that  tilleth  his  land  sh^U  have  plenty 
of  b^ead,  but  he  that  foUoweth  after  vain  persons  is 
void  of  understanding;"^  "He  that  foUoweth  after  vain 
persona  shall  have  poverty  enough."" 
"  '>^   The  truth   which   is  here  enforced   receives  ample 
illustration   in  our  own  society.     Two  centuries  ago 
Daniel  Defoe  defined  the  English  as  the  "most  lazy 
^\  diligent  nation  "  in  the  world.     Hard  work  is  common ; 
4  idl«fiess  is  equally  common.     Our  people  are  on  the 
whole  highly  gifted;  and  produce  rapidly  when  they 
give  their  attention  to  their  wark ;  but  We  seem  to  have 
a  strange  vein  of  dissoluteness  and  laziness  running 
through   us,   and   consequently   the   worst  and   most 
shameful  idleness  is  often  found  amongst  the  best  work 
men,  who  through  their  own  bad  iiabits  have  misse 
\  their  opportunities,  and  become  a  butden  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community.     In  no  country  is  the  leisured 
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^tlass,  of  those  who  do  ndthing  at  all,  or  pass  their 
aimless  days  in  a  round  of  engagements  which  are 
Inly  strenuous  idleness,  so  large ;  in  no  country  is  the 
-^     unemployed  or  the  pauper  cluss  so  ruinously  gr«at 
:      in  proportion  to  the  population.     Hence  this  curious 
;       paradox:    the  foreigner  hears    that   England  is    the 
;  f^      rithest  and  the  most  industrious  country  in  the  world ; 
jj^  comes  to  our  shores  eicpectijML  to  see  cities  of  gold 
and  fields  teeming  with  P»"o^||^»On  his  arrival  he 
becomes  aware  of  a  ^^fS^^^mj^m'^y  such  as  cannot 
be  matched  in  the  V^K^^^^^Won  earth;  he  finds 
a  vast  population  of  the  unem^^ed  rich  lounging  in 
the  streets  and  the  parks,  and  of  the  unemployed  poor 
i     hanging^^  about  the  doors  of  the  innumerable  drink- 
■  .-.'■'U      ^^^^>  ^^  infesting  every  highWay  and  byway  Of  the 
\^  country.     He  finds  the  land  of  the  agricultural  districts 

often  lying  idle  and  unproductive ;  those  w'ho.  till  it 
untaught,  ill-fed,  and  discontented;  those  who  |9ssess 
it  discontented,  though  well  fed  and  instructedT  Our 
subject  dofcs  not  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  deeper 
causes  of  these  anomalies,  but  it  leads  us  to  this  obser- 
vation :  we  are  a  "lazy  diligent  nation"  because  we 
have  not  yet  learned,  or  have  forgotten,  that  the  thing 
most  to  be  dreaded  is  hot  poverty,  but  idleness ;  and 
the  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  not  wealth,  but  strenuous, 
jfafnest,  and  u^ful  toil.     Our  desper^e  and  eager  work 
is  not  for, the  work's  sake,  but  in  order  to  get  rich; 
our  ambition  is  to  be  idle  rather  than  to  be  Employed, 
to  be  raised  above  the  necessity  Of  labour  which  is  oui" 
health  by  the  possession  of  wealth  viiich  is  our  ruin. 
We  have  cherished  the  fatal  and  foolish  error  that  work 
was  degrading,  and  have  ranked  those  highest  who 
did  the  leafet.    "Where  no  oxen  are,"  we  have  said  in 
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our  fastidious  wi^,  "  the  crib  is  clean,"  forgetting  the 
other  side  of  the  rtittter,  that  "  much  increase  is  by  the 
strength  of  the  ox." »  Thus  we  have  ignorarttly  despised 
the  workers  who  make  us  rich,  looking  down  upon 
trade,  iipon  business,  and  more  than  all  upon  manual  - 
labour;  and  have  with  strange  fatuity  admired  most 
those  who  were  most  useless,  whose  peculiar  boast 
would  be  that  they  never  did  a  ^ay's  work  in  ^tMicir 
lives.   '^    ■       ■.  .^  ■■-  ■■  ■'•  ■•.■.",    -.,'f^  '    ^-^  fi' 

Happily  now  there  are  signs  of  a  irjeVolutiprt  in  our 
thought.  We  lire  -begirining  to  'see  that  work' js  good> , 
not  for  what  it  earns,  but  for  the  occupation  and  tlie 
training  which  it  gives .  to  the  body  and  the  mind ; 
and  that  idleness  is  an  evil,  not  only  Mfhere  v^prk  i»$ 
necessity,  and  the  appetite  craves  it  of 'us,  hai  every*^' 
where  and  under  all  circumstances.  Jn  useful  employ- 
meitt  we  find  our  life;  in  the  sluggard's  life  we  see  our 

death.  •  \-.*-,'  -      ; 

;  We  must  observe  then  the  good  effects  which  result  ' 
from  honest  and  earnest  toil.  But,  first,  we  cannqt 
help  noticing  what  an  important  place  is  here  given 
to  agriculture.  This  is  not  accidental  to  the  time  ih 
which  the  book  was  written.  It  is  an  eternal  principle. 
Out  of  the  soil  conies  our  wealth  ;  by  the  soil  therefore 
we  live;  and  accordingly  God  has  ordained  that  in  the 
tilling  of  the  ground  man  shall  find  his  wholesomest, 
sweetest,  and  most  strengthening  employment— that  no 
community  shall  inwardly  flourish  when  its  agricultural 
life  declines;  and  that  therefore  the  happiest  and 
soundest  society  wiU  fee  that  in  which  the  largest  pro- 
l^rtional  number  are  engaged  in  producing  the  fruits 
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of  the  earth,  and  are  directly  and  vitally  att^hed  to 
their  mother  soil.     "  He  that  trlleth  his  land  shall  have 
plenty  of  bread." »    When  a  nation  fe  in  the  case  of  the 
sluggard,  wheny6u  pass  J)y  its  fields  andjts  vineyards 
and  see  them  grown  over  wit^  thorns  and  nettles  and 
its  stone  walls  broken  down,  you  will  fiWd  Pauperism 
coming  as  a  robber,  and  Want,  jgaunt  and  hideous, 
stalking  through  the  land  like  an  armed  man.*    «  Be 
thou  diligent,"  therefore  we' are  told,  "to  know  the 
state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds  "^-^ke 
care  that  no  foolish  pride  or  negligence  prevent  you 
from  seeing  that  the  agriculturaf  life  is  properly  main-  . 
tained,  for  it  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  prosperity); 
"-riches  are  hot  for  ever,  and  even  the  government  of 
kings  does  not  endure  to  ah  generations."    But  in  the 
sweet  ordinances  of  nature,  the  great  Giver  provides 
His  unfailing  wealth :  "  The  hay  is  carried,  and  imme- 
yliatply  the  tender  grass  begins  to  grow  again,  and  even 
the  barren  mountains  yield  their  herbs  for  ingathering. 
t%  lamfts  appear  every  spring  with  their  wool  for 
our  clothing,  and  the  field  will  maintain  goat^  equal 
in  value  to  its  own  price.    And  from  these  miraculous 
sources  of  eternal  reproduction  our  food  and  our  main* 
tenance  are  to  be  drawn."' 

Thus  at  the  foundation  of  all  industries  is  the 
agricultural  industry.  At  the;  root  of  all  social  and 
economical  questions  is  the  land  question.  When  you 
wish  to  commend  diligence  and  to  discourage  idleness 
.in  a  nation  that  is  "  lazy  dfligent,"  the  first  thing  is  to  . 
inquire  into  the  condition  or  the  use  of  the  land.  The 
land  is  God's  ^ft  to  a  people!     English  land  is  God's 
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gift  to  the,  English  people.  If  it  is  misapplied,  lU-used, 
neelected  ;  if  it  does  not  produce  its  full  tale  of  wealth ; 
if  it  docs  not  support  its  full  burden  of  living  creatures, 
and  give  employment  "to  its  full  number  of  hands,  we 
are  flying  in  the  face  of  God's  ordinances;  we  must 
not  expect  to  prosper;  His  gracious  will  is  frustrated,  . 
and  we  must  have  the  shame  and^sorrow  ofseemg 
W  million  of  paupers,  and  our  second  million  of  en- 
forced idlerfe,  and  our  myriads  of  lazy  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  and  pur  whole  population  disorganized  and, 
unsettled,  torn  with  the  frenzy  of  insane  work,  or 
gangrened  with  the  corruption  of  destroying  idleness. 
Fdr  the  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance,  and  the 
abuse  of.His  gifts  is  without  remedy. 

But  turning  now  to  the  good  effects  which  result 
from  honest  and  earnest  toil,  we  are  taught  to  distin- 
guish   thfte   more    particularly— plenty,  power,   and 

personal  worth.  .     . 

First,  Plenty.  ^  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth 
and  hath  nothing,  but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall- 
be  made  fat."*  Nor  must  we  think  that  diligence  is 
only  nianual ;  it  is  also  mental.  It  implies  thought, 
forethought,  planning,  arranging. c  We.  have  a  con- 
trast drawn-feetween  the  really  diligent  man,  whose 
prudence  foresees,  and  whose  reflection  orders  his 
Wk  for  the  best  ends,  and  the  fuSsy,  unreflecting 
activity  of-one  who  is  always  bu#y,  but  hever  accom- 
plishes anything,  nt  is  only  the  diUgence  of  the  first 
kind  that  leads  to  the  desired  end;  the  diligence  of 
mere  restlessness  is  not  much  better  than  idleness. 
We  le^rn  that  "  the  thoughts  of  the  4iligent  tend  only 
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to  plenteousness,  but  every  one  that  is  hasty  hasteth 
only  to  want."  *  Effectual  labour  implies  thought ;  only 
a  wise  man,  with  all  hl^  faculties  brought  into  full  and 
harmonious  play,  can  worlc  with  an^r  good  result,  or  can 
thriftily  use  thfe  fruits  of  his  labour ;  a  foo^sh,  thought- 
less, witless  person  may  work  hard  and  earn  a  good 
deial  of  money,  but  it  is  gone  even  faster  than  it 
came.  Thus  •  *  there  is  precious  treasure  and  oil  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  wise,\i\xi  a  foolish  man  swalloweth  it  up."* 
There  are  exceptionsj  no  doubt;  but  the  general  rule 
i  is  borne  out  by  experience,  that  they  whp  honestly  and 
earnestly  use  the  gifts  of  mind  and  -bod^  which' God 
^  ^  has  given  them,  obtain  the  things  which  *e  needful  in 
this  life,  if  not  to  overflowing,  yet  in  suflffciency ;  and 
where  means  fail  we  generally  have  to  adi^jit  that  our 
own  industry  or  prudence  was  at  fault. 

Then,  secondly  fit  is  industry  rather  than  genius  which 
commends  us  to  our  fellow-men,  and  leads  us  tolpoisitions 
of  influence  and  power :  "  Seest  'thou  a  mail  dSlgent 
in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings,\e  Shall 
not  stand  before  mean  men ; "'  "The  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent shall  bear  pule,  but  the  slothful  shall  be  pii  under 
task-work."*  It  i^  this  gold^  faculty  #  persistence, 
concentration,  diligence,  which  makes  eveify  great  ruler 
and  leader  of  men,  and  raises  even  the  very. orainary 
person  out  of  the  drudgery  of  mere  task-work  injto  the 
dignity  of  large  and.noble  and  delightful  toil. 

For,  /A»>^6',  it  is  diligence,  the  capacity  of  ^king 
pains^  that^gjlyes  to  a  man  his  actual  worth,  making 
him  compact  and  strong  and  serviceable  :  "  The^re^ 
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clous  substance  of  men  is  to  be  dilig^it."*    It  is  the 
quality  itself  which  is  all  important.     The  greatest  gifts 
are  of  little  worth,  unless^  there  is  this  guarantee  of 
the  conscientious  and  intelligent  employment  of  them. v. 
While  if  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  us  are 
of  the  simplest  order,  if  we  c^n  only  use  a  spade  or 
a  saw  or  a  broom  effectively,  that  faculty  diligently 
exercised  is  oyr  value  to  the  world;  and  a  great  value 
it  is—greater  than  the  value  of  high  genius  which  is. 
erratfc,  unbridled,  undirected,  and  uncertain.    Of  every 
man  or  woman  in  this  world  the  highest  praise  which 
can  be  uttered  is  4hat  which  underlies  jjhe  commenda- 
tion of  the  good  wife:  "'She  looketh  wiell  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."' 
There  is  the  epitome  of  all  trustworthy  and  honourable^ 
character.  »  * 

We^  have  been  dwelling  all  this  time  on  a  simple 

^virtue  of  a  very  mundane  type.  But  all  thj^t  has  been 
said  may  be  immediately  raised  to  a  higher  plane  by 
one  observation.  Our  Lord  and  M^stey  was  diligent 
about  His  Father's  business,  and  has  left  on  record 
this  saying :  "I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  while  it  is  ealled  to-day;  for  the  night  cometh,  in 
which  no  one  can  work."  As  each  one  of  us  comes 
under  His  influence  and  passes  into  His  faith  and 
obedience,/ the  joyful  seriousness  of  our  life-work 
deepens;  ft  is  lit  by  the  rich  glow  of  a  sunset  glory.: 
We  want  to  do  diligently  what  our  hand  finds  to  do-— 

.to  do  it  earnestly  as  unto  the  Lord.  By  patient  and 
industrious  exercise  of  every  fa;culty  which  He  has 
given  us,  we  wish  to  be  prepared  for  any  task  which 
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He  may  appoint  iicre  or  hereafter.  Some  of  us  He 
only  appreijjkes  in  this  world ;  and  according  to  the 
■faithfulness  with  which  we  discharge  our  humble  and 
unnoticed  duties  will  be  the  service  to  which  HeSvill 
ohe  day  appoint  us.  Others  are  called  out  of  apprehr 
ticeship  into  the  rough  and  eager  work  of  the  journey- 
man, and  His  eye  is  always  upon  us  as  He  tries  us  to 
find  whether  we  may  ever  be  appointed  over  one,  or 
five,  or  ten  cities.  A  few  supreme  souls  have  been 
called  even  on  earth  to  shape,  to  create,  to  control ; 
a  Paul,  an  Augustine,  a  Luther,  can  work  with  an 
emancipated  hand.  But  the  law  is  one  all  through 
the  workshops,  the  fields,  the  vineyards  of  our  Lord. 
The  diligent  shall  stand  befoVe  Him,  and  the  slothful 
shall  be  shamed.  He  that  does  not  plough  will  not 
reap.  Wasted  opportunities  vanish- for  ever,«and  leave 
only  their  dpleful  record  in  the  emasculated  and  nerve- 
less soul.  '  "J 
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•        "  He  that  lovcth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man :    - 
He  that  lovcth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich." 

\    '    TkOv.  xxi.  17. 

THE  Septuagint  translation  has  an  interesting  a^ldi- 
tion  to  the  proverb  in  xii.  ir.  ,  After  "He  that 

iilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread,  but  he  that 
fojloweth  after  vain  persons  is  void  of  understanding," 

-  it  fedds,  "  He  who  is  sweet  in,  pastimes  of  wine-drink- 
ing shall  leave  dishonour  in  his  strongholds."  Drink- 
ing is  the  natural  opposite  of  hard  and  honest  work. 
When  the  love  of  it  takes  possession  of  a  man  he  is 
sure  Jkn5&x»me  a  useless  and  unproductive  member  of 
society.    A  drunken  people  are  iii  the  end  an  incapable 

.  people ;  their  Wealth  declines,  their  industries  pass  over 
to  soberer  rivals,  their  qualities  of  brain  and  muscle 
gradually  disappear.  This  is  partly,  owing  to  the 
deterioration  of  mind  ancHiody  which  results  front  the 
,  excessive  use  of  stimul^ts ;  but  it  is  still  more  due  to 
a  wider  cause  :  drmking  in  all  its  branches  is  indulged 
in  as  a  pleasure.  =  Why  do  we  not  admit  it?  why  do 
we  always  try  to  prf sent  it  in  another  light,  saying 
*that  it  is  for  health's  sake,  by  a  doctor's  orders ;  or  for 
work's  sake,  by  a  proved  necessity?    Is  it  not  tha^jve 
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are  secretly  conscious  pf  taking  the  drink  because  we 
like  it  ?  We  know  it  is  a  self-indulgence,  and  we  are  a 
little  ashamed  of  it;  and  as  self-indulgence  is  always 
fatal  in  the  long  run  to  all  the  habits  and  activities 
which  men  very  properly  honour,  we  should  dearly 
like  to  screen  it  under  a  decent  pretext ,  which  might 
preserve  our  self-respect.  We  know  quite  wf^klhat 
"  he  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  l;>e  a  poor  maji;*he  that 
loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  b(b  rich."  *  Drinking  is 
after  all  only  a  pronounced  symptom  of  a  large  vice — 
jself-^indulgenc<^. 

A  great  step  is  taken  when  we  have  learnt  to 
quietly  and  candidly  face  this  fact:  We  drink,  as  a 
sdiwety,  as  a  nation,— each  of  us  drinks  in  public 
or  in  private,— simply  because  it  is  pleasant.  It  is  a 
habit  governed  by  one  supreme  and  absolute  law — we 
like  it.  We  know  quite  well  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food  j 
that  is  proved  '|)y  the  most  irrefragable  scientific  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  in  alcoholic  drinl^  there  are  certain 
nutritive  elements,  we  could  if  we  chose  secure  the 
benefit  of  them  without  any  admixture  of  alcohol.  We 
know  that  in  many  cases  the  alcohol  is  actually 
deleterious,  that  it  produces  specific  and  very  terrible 
ciseases,  that  it  lowers  the  tone  of  the  whole  system 
and  makes  us  liable  to  all  kinds  of  secondary  troubles. 
We  may  urge  that  alcohol  is  a  medicine,  and  a  useful 
medicine;  but  it  is  not  as  a  medicine  we  use  it.  If  a 
doctor  prescribes  castor-oil,  or  quinine,  we  throw  aside 
the  medicine  on  the  first  opportunity,  often  before  it 
has  done  its  work.  Alcohol  is  the  only  medicine  which 
we  continue  to  take  for  a  lifetime  because  the  doctor 
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prescribed  it  for,  a  month.    Would  it  not be  better 

then  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  and  to  set  tfie  whole 
matter  on  its  right  basis  ?     Intoxicants  are  drunk  as  a 
form,  as  the  most  tiniversal  form,  of  self-indulgence. 
In  some  mysterious  way,  for  some  mysterious  reasons 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  they  gratify  an  instinctive 
appetite,  they  are  naturally  and  generally  attrjactive, 
they  exercise  a  spell  over  the  physical  system.     If  the 
taste  is,  as  some  people  say,  acquired,  it  was  acquired 
by  mankind  in  prehistoric  times,  and  is  part  of  our 
inherited  constitution  as  men.    For  instance,  Mr.  Gaule, 
a  police-court  missionary  in   Birmingham,   relates  a 
recent  experience,  one  put  of  many  in  his  fourteen 
years  of  labour.    A  younig  married  woman,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  died  a  shocking  death  from  drinking. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-six  she  had  been  a  teetotaller, 
and  did  not  know  what  the  taste  of  drink  was.     She 
was  a  leading  member  of   the  Gospel  Temj^rance 
V  Mission,  and  sang  the  solos  at  the  meetings.    Then  she 
was  taken  ill,  the  doctor  ordered  brandy,  and  it  proved 
like  the  first  taste  of  blood  to  a  tame  tiger..    She  could 
never  again  be  kept  from  it,  and  at  last  it  killed  her. 
The  craving  there  must  have  been  in  the  very  blood. 

We  have  a  taste  for  these  intoxicants,  latent  or 
realized.  The  stimulating  influence  is  pleasant,  the 
narcotic  influence  is  pleasant.  The  immediate  effect 
on  the  body  is  pleasant,  the  immediate  effect  on  the 
mind  is  pleasant.  Drink  produces  a  sense  oC  great 
self-satisfaction,  promotes  a  flow  of  conversation  and  a 
feeling  of  good  fellowship;  it  quickens  at  first  several 
of  our  mental  faculties;  it  excites  the  imagination,  and 
carries  W  devotee  far  away  from  the  actual,  which  is 
painfdfaid  harassing,  into  a  kind  of  ideal  world,  which 
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is  cheerful  and  agreeable.  So  power/ul  is  its  tempo- 
»ary  influence  that  in  the  "words  of  King  Lemuel" 
there  is  positively  a  recommendation  to  "give  strong 
drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto 
the  bitter  in  soul ;  let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty, 
and  remember  his  misery  no  mo'rc."*  An  injunction 
which  must  not  of  course  be  mistaken  for  a  Divine 
precept,  but  only  for  a  remijider  of  the  fact— a  fact 
which  may  be  observed  without  any  moral  judgment 
being  passed  upon  it— that  while  men  who  require  all 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  be  in  full  activity" 
njust  eschew  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  dying, 
the  despairing,  the  very  poor  and  miserable,  may  find 
a  certain  relief  in  drinking.  Men  who  are  in  the 
Enjoyment  of  health,  and 'wish  to  discharge  effectively 
the  day's  duties,  have  no  excuse  for  the  employment  of 
an  agent  which  only  serves  to  lull  the  mind  into  for- 

>getfulness  and  to  reduce  the  pain  of  consciousness' to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  "  ^        * 

Strange  to  say,  while  men  are  thus  naturally  inclined 
to  use  intoxicants,  nature  has  been  mo^t  ^^vish  in^ 
pandering  to  their  tastes.  JThere  are  trees  in  tropical 
climates  which  have  but  t6;be  gashed,  and  an  intoxi- 
cating juice  flows  out  ready  at  once  for  use.  Almost 
every  natural  juice  "ferments  if  it  is  left  alone.  The 
palm-tree,  the  potato-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  beet-root^ 
the  cereals,  as  well  as  the  grape,  yield  readily  these 
intoxicating  drinks,  at  a  surpri^ingUJow  cost.  Very 
little  human  labour  is  needed,  very  simple  apparatus 
will  suffice,  so  that  a^very  few  enterprising  firms  can 
deluge  a  whole  continent  with  fiqry  intoxicants. 
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We  drink  because  wc  like  it,-not  for  our  good,  as 
we  pretend,  but  for  our  pleasure,  as  we  are  half  ashamed 
to  confess.  The  taste  is  natural  to  us,^natural  to 
savages,  natural  to  civilised  men,  natural,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  men  of  all  climates  and  all  races.  And 
nature  has  made  it  singularly  easy  to  gratify  the  taste. 

Now  one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  conclusion  i 
to  be  drawn  would  be,  "Let  us  drink,  let  us  take  this 
clement  as  a  good  gift  of  God."    And  that  was  the  feel- 
ing  of  more  primitive  times.    In  the  Vedas,  for  instance, 
Indra  is  praised  as  reeling  with  the  intoxicating  Soma 
which  his  worshippers  have  offered  to  him ;  drunken- 
ness is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inspiration     But  no ; 
as  wisdom  asserts  herself,  and  demands  a  hearing,  she 
more  and  more  decisively  classes  this  taste  for  intoxi- 
cants with  certain  other  tastes  which  are  natural  to 
us,  but  none  the  less  dangerous;  and  Sl^rf^^J"*^ 
bountiful  provision  which  nature  has  Upe  for  the 
Kratification'of  tV  taste  as  one  of  those  innumerable 
temptations  with  which  men  in  this  present  hfe  are 
surrounded,-in  conflict  with  which  they  prove  their 
manhood,^by  victory  over  which  they  acquire  strength 
of  moral  principle  and  consistency  in  virtue.  .    , 

As  the  reason  within  gathers  power  and  authority, 
and  as  her  clear  light  is  replenished  by  the  revelation 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  all  the  spurious  attractions  of 
:  drinking  are  weakened,  the  glamour  is  destroyed,  and 
4he  truth  is  recognised  that  -wine  is  a  mocker,  stron- 
drink  a  brawler,  and  whosoever  erreth  thereby  is  ii' 
wise;"^  more  and  more  it  appears  that  the  powe-^ 
wine  is  the  power  of  the  animal  within  us,  and  th 
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widespread  influence  of  it  is  a  sign  that  the  anihial 
within  u>  die!  slowly ;  we  learn  to  measurt;  the  growth 
of  reason  by  the*  degree  of  mastery  which  haa  been 
.obtained  over  the  low  appetite;  and  we  understand 
that  striking  antithesis  of  the  New  Testement  religion, 
"  Be  not  drunk  witlT  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit." 

The  way  then  in  which  we  are  brought  to  look  at 
^|ie  drink  question  is  this :  here  is  a  powerful  natural 
temptotion,  a  seduction  which  nature  herself  offers  to  the 
body,  a  foe  which  always  has  a  traitor  in  collusion  with 
it  inside  the  assaulted  citadel.  This  enemy  ^genious 
in  its  argumentation :  it  approaches  usuaHy  uftder  the 
guise  of  a  friend;  it  says— and  not  withoqt  truth— tha* 
it  comes  to  give  pleasure  to  poor  harassed  arvi  toil- 
worn^mortals ;  it  persuades  them  that  it  is  a  whote^ohie 
food,  and  when  that  contention  is  shattered  it  would 
have  them  believe  that  it  is  a  medicine.  \  When  it  has 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  fortress,  by  fiir  means  or 
foul,  it  at  first  proceeds  very  doucely,  and  seams  to 
justify  its  presence  by  numberless  obvious  benefits. 
Sometimes  it  will  successfully  hide  all  the  evil  it  is 
working,  as  if  its  purpose  were  to  beguile  "new  victims 
and, to  acquire  a  more  unbounded  sway  over  the  old. 

As  religious  men,  as  spiritual  beings,  whom  God 
claims  to  become  His  children,  we  are  called  upon  to 
face  this  subtle,  pov^erful,  and  all-persuasive  foe.  We 
.  are  to  do  our  best  to  understand  its  ways— we  look  to 
science  to  help  us  and  to  teach  us.  We  are  then  to  take 
every  weapon  within  our  reach  to  resist  its  approach,— 
argument,  persuasion,  entreaty ;  we  are  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  unveiling  the  tactics  of  the  foe,  and  rousing 
those  who  are  imperilled  to  a  sense  oC  their  danger; 
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then  as  Christian  citizens  we  are  bound  to  use  all  the 
influence  we  possess  to  hold  this  temWe  natural  tcmpn 
tation  within  the  straitest  limit<jrfid  to  fortify  all  the 
powers  of  resistance  in  pur  fellow-mci»  to  the  highest 

possible  degree. 

In  such  a  crusade  against  the  enemy  of  our  race,  few 
things  are  more  effectual  than  a  vivid  and  accurate 
delineation  of  the  effects  whicl^cjcink  produces-^such  a  ' 
delineation,  for  instance,  as  that  which  is  given  in  chap, 
xxiii.  29-35.  L*'  "•  proceed  to  examine  this  remarkable 
passage.  -  .         •*  .     ^      . 

"  Whose  is  Oh  ?  whoAi  is  woet^'  asks  the  Teacher. 
Who  is  it  whose  constant  and  approiiriM?  language  is 
that  of  lamentation— the  piteous  cry  of  pain,  the  agonised 
exclamation  of  remorse  ?     "  Whose  are  contentions  ?  " 
Who  is  it  that  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  strife 
and  loud  quarrellings  ?     "  Whose  is  groaning  ?  "-that 
sustained  sigh  of  desponding  and  irremediable  misery. 
•♦Whose  are  causeless  wounds ? '—not  only  the  bruise 
and  the  gash  which  result  from  furious  sparrings  or  un- 
foreseen  falls,  but  also  wounds  of  the  spirit,  self-loathing, 
and  shame,  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  the 
realii?ation  of  a  ruined  home,  and  of  Suffering  wife  and 
Httie  ones,  and  the  conviction  that  the  evil  can  now 
never  be  undone.     "Whose  is  the  darkling  of  the 
eyes?"*    Who   is  it  whose  eyes  have  that   horrible 
inflamed,  lack-lustre  look,  which  is  the  exact  opposite 


'•». 


•  The  difficulty  of  the  word  T\^^n,  which  means  "dittiming,"  is 
that  in  the  only  other  plifce  where  it  occurs  (Gen.  xlix.  12:  "His 
tares  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk  )  the 
redness"  rS^  evidently  regarded  as  an  advantageous  aUribute.  But 
perhapsthe  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fuct  that  the  immeduUc 
cffm  Of  wine  upon  the  eye  is  to  darken  it  in  one  sense,  and  the 
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of  the  light^j^d  clearness  and  sparkle  proper  to  the 
human  typ?     ^     . 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  given  ih  a  sentence, 
«»" Theirs  who  tarry  over  the  wine,  tjieirs  who  go  to  try 
*i  the  mixture."     It  is  not  of  course. suggested  that  all 
who  drink  wine,  nor  even  all  who  take  it  habitually, 
fall  into  the  horrible  condition  which  has  just  been 
described  I  this  condition  is  the  result  of  lingering  over 
the  drink,  spending  hours  in  tippling,  devoting  time  and 
thought  to,tasting  various  brands  an^d  samples,  becoming 
a  connoisseur  of /strong  beverages,  allowing  the  subject 
to  occupy  an  appreciable  proportion  !  of  one's  time.     It 
is  not  theu^,  bult  the  abuse,  of  the  thing  M^hich  in  this 
passage  is  reprobated.     But  now  wie  are^  reminded  of 
the   great  difficulty  ^hich    occurs   in   distinguishing 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse.    There  i^  no  sharply- 
defined  limit.     There  is  no  mechanical  monitor  which 
at  once  reminds  lis, "  Here  use  ceases  and  abuse  begins." 
Ahnost  thfe  only  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  that  Whenever 
the  cup  seems  in  th%ileast  degree  attractive,  then  danger 
is  near  and  it  is  necessary  to  abstain.     *' Look  not  on 
wine  when  it  reddens,  when  it  gives  its. gleam  in  the 
cup ;  it  go^s  down  so  smoothly ! "     It  is  the  peculiarity 
oTtJiia^bstance  that  it  can  only  be  taken  safely  when 
it  has  comparatively  no  attractions,  wheii  it  is  taken 
under  orders,  and  as  it  were  against  the  grain.    If 
it  is  really  pleasant  tp  us,  we  can  never  tell  where 
the  pleasantne^  melts  into  a  dangerous  fascination, 

ultimate  effect  is  to  darken  it  in  another.    In  the  first  moment  of 
6xcitemen,t  the  pupil  of  the  drinker's  eye  dilates  and  flashes  with  a 
darkling  firfe;  i>nt  it  is  not  long  before  the  eye  becomes  heavy,  dim, 
watery,  and  maudlin.    It  is  in  this  last  sensp  that  we  must  understand 
the  word  here. 
\  -*  .  • 
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where  the  colour  and  the  sparkle  and  the  agreeable 
tinKle  which  make  it  pass  so  easily  down  the  throat 
have  become  the  lure  and  the  spell  of  a  poisonous  reptile.  ^ 
For  this  pleasant  indulgenccrwhich  seems  to  be  perfectly 
innocent;  what  is  the  issue  of  it?     "Its  end-like  a 
serpenvitbites,  and  like  a  basilisk  it  «t;n««-"   M^^^ 
result  of  it  is  that  it  rouses  into  perilous  acti«l^  the 
dormant  passions;  even  pure  men  ai^d- women  under 
this  potent  influence  become  impure.    The  eyes  wjiich 
are  excited  with  wine  will  turn  readily  to  loose  and 
degraded  womcn.^    The  fall  which  nright  have  been 
easily  avoided  in  a  state  of  sobriety  will  be  inevitable 
when  the  reasonis  silenced,  the  will  enfeebled,  and  the 
desire  inflamed  by  this  seducive  poison.   ,  ;  .  • 

Another  evil  effect  is  that  the  sense, of  tr«li.entirely 
disappears.     What  a  misleading  maxjm  is  that^of  the 
Romans,  In  vino  veritask  While  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
intoxicated  man  will  bla^many  things  which  were  best 
kept  concealed,   there  is  toothing  which  "deteriorates 
truthfulness  so  rapidly  as  the  use  of  alcohol.    The 
drinker  becomes  crafty  and  deceitful  and  untrustworthy. 
The  miserable  brain  is  haunted  with  chimseras,  the 
imperious  appetite  suggests  all  kinds  «rf  Subterfuges 
and  evasions,  the  very  "heart  speaks  frauds.      Yes 
nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  this :  the  eflFect 
of  drink  is  not  so  much  to  make  the  lips  lie>  as  to  make 
the  inner  man  esse:ntially  insincere  and  decepUve.    No 
man  admits  that  he  is  a  drunkard,  even  to  his  own 

■ '  .       .  -  ■   ■ 

Prov  xiiii.  33.      nni  must,  as  in  xxii,  14,  be  rendered  "  strange 
^vom^«  (BerthSu).    The  alten^ative^endering, 'Uhe  st^^^^^^ 
Tar-^Niack)  islogieallyinadmissible,  because  the  ve^^ 
describing  the  moral  effects  of  drink,  and  no  one  can  say  that  to  see 
strange  or  rare  visions  is  a  moral  effect  to  be  specially  deprecated.,    ^ 
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heart;  long  after  all  his  friends  know  it,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  him,  even  when  he  has  had  several 
attacks  (St  delirium  tremens  and  is  a  confirmed  dipso- 
maniac,  the  most  he  will  allow  is  that  he  has  sometimes 
taken  a  little  more  than  is  good  for  him,  but  so  very 
little  seems  to  upset  him.  Ah,  "  thine  heart  shall  utter 
froward  things,"  »:<?.,  frauds.  Every  one  who  has  had 
any  dealings  with  the  miserable  victims  of  drink  will  ; 
sorrowfully  confirm  this -statement 

The  insecurity  of  the  habit  is  incredible.  It  leadd 
to  the  destruction  of  every  faculty  which  God  has 
mercifully  given  us  to  protect  us  from  danger  and 
guide  us  through  life.  The  ready  perception  of  things 
is  marred,  the  quick  raliying  of  the  attention  is  delayed, 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  prevented,  the  will 
*is  paralysed,  the  conscience  dies.  "  Thou  shalt  be  as  he 
who  liethdown  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,"— as  one  in  a 
calenture  who  strides  into  the  merciless  waves  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  walking  on  flowery  meadows. 
Thou  shalt  be  "as  he  that  goeth  to  bed  on  the  mast's 
head,"— where  the  position  is  precarious  even  if  the  sea 
be  perfectly  calm,  bulpbecoraes  sure  destruction  if  the 
winds  awake  and  the  ship  begins  to  climb  large  billows 
and  to  plunge  down  into  their  unquiet  troughs. 

And  then,  worst  of  all,  when  there  is  a  temporary 
recovery  from  this  abominable  state  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  .feeble  wails  of  repentance  begin  to  be  heard, 
what  can  be  more  disconnected— .more  futile— more 
abject— more  irrational  than  his  words ?  "They  have 
smittenme,"  he  says;  "I  have  not  been  sick,"— as  if 
forsooth  he  were  the  victim  of  some  violence  offered 
to  him  by  others,  instead  of  being  the -author  of  his  : 
own  stripes ;  as  if  he  were  quite  right  and  well,  and  the 
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disease  were  not  deep  in  his  own  passion-haunted 
heart     "They  have  stricken  me/V  he  continues  to 
Whine,  "  I  have  not  known  it."    Footpads  have  attacked 
him,  he  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
planation of  his  begrimed  and  blood^smeared  face,  his 
torn  clothes,  and  his  empty  pockets.     "When  shall  I 
awake  ?  "  he  mutters,  as  the  swimming  sensation  m  the 
head  and  the  unsteady  stagger  in  his  step,  remind  him 
thathe  is  not  quite  himself.    And  then— is  it  possible? 
Yes,  his  next  remark  is,  "I  will  seek  it  again."    I  wiU 
go  and  get  another  drink.     His  miserable  mmd,  the 
victim  and  the  mint  of  lies,  having  persuaded  him  that 
aU  the  mischief  came  from  some  cause  other  than  him- 
self, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  one  degrading 
habit  which. really  i)roduced  it,  he  proposes  at  once  to 
seek  the  very  agent  which  is  his  undoing/to  hed  his 
intoxication  by  getting  drunk  again.*  _ 

This  vivid  and  forcible  picture  of  the  miserable 
sufferings,  the  contemptible  vices,  and  the  helpless 
bondage  which  result. from  intoxicating  drinks,  is  all 
the  more  impressive  because  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  enforce  total  abstinence  as  a  principle.  If  however 
it  is  duly  considered  and  understood,  it  is  very  likely  to' 
produce  total  abstinence  as  a  practice,  just  as  the  object 
lesson  of  the  I '  unken  helot  led  every  Spartan  youth  to 
turn  with  unspeakable  loathing  from  the  embruting  vice. 
Modest  minds,  observing  how  the  mighty  are  fallen. 


V  »  "The  primary  discomforts  of  an  act  of  driinkertness,"  says  Dr. 
G  W.  Balfour,  "are  readily  removed  for  the  time  by  a  repetition  of 
the  cause.  Thus  what;  has  been  an  act  may  readily  become  a  habit,  „ 
all  the  moVe  readily  that  each  repetition  more  and  more  enfeebles 
both  the  will  and  the  judgmenf^Art.  "Drunkenness  m  Enayti. 
Brit. 
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how  this  one  cause  has  ruined  the  strongest,  the  best, 
an*  the  most  attractive  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in- 
sidiously leading  them  On,  mocking  them,  and  luring; 
them  into  dangerous  and  poisonous  marshes,  will  be 
inclined  to  say,  as  Daniel  »aid,  "  I  will  abstain ;  I  may 
be  safe  or  I  may  not ;  if  1  am  safe  all  I  gain  is  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  pteasure ;  if  1  am  not,  what  I  lose  is 
health,  honour,  wealth,  even  life  itself,— not  the  body 
only,  but  the  soul  too.'  The  gain  from  the  use  of  these 
things  is  very  measurable  and  insignificant ;  the  loss 
from  their  abuse  is  immeasurable,  and  the  passage 
from  use  to  abuse  escapes  at  once  our  observation  and 
control. 

But,  after  all,  wisdom  urges  temperance  in  drinking 
only  z&  a  part  of  a  ranch  larger  principle.  If  temper- 
ance in  drinking  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with 
this  larger  principle,  it  is  a  blessing  of  a  very  doubtful 
Wnd,  so  doubtful  indeed  that  the  phansaism,  the  ini-^' 
tolerance,  .the  dogmatism,  which  are  able  to  subsist 
with  "Temperance'*  in  the  limited  sense,  have  often 
been  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  temperance  in  its 
larger  and  nobler  meaning.  '.   ■  '  .  ' 

It  is  the  desire  of  pleasure  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  mischief:  "He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor 
man."  Men  are  "  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
of  God."  *  The  appetites  which  are  natural  to  us  hold  ^ 
undisputed  sway,  they  are  fleshly;  the  great  spiritual 
appetites,  which  are  supernatural,  are  quite  feeble  and 
inoperative.    Men  ask  for  that  which  is  pl^asan^  and 

'  a  Hm.  ui.  ^—^Ckifiwoi  nSKKw  ^  <kiX«tftot,  pIeasur&.loving  rather 
than  God-loving;  which  means,  not  that  men  place  pldisure  before 
them  conscioiisly^as  a  substitute  for  God,  but  only  that  the  instinctive 
desire  of  pleasure  has  not  been  mastered  by  the  love  of  God. 
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even  when  they  become  religious  it  is  only  to  obtain 
pleasure,  a  greater  and  a  more  lasting  pleasure;  thus 
there  is  an  intemperance,  which  we  call  fanaticism,  even 
in  religious  beliefs  and  in  religious  practices.     But 
wh»t-men  need  is  that  the  desire  of  God,  for  His  own 
sake,  sTiould  be  so  inflaraed  in  them  as  to  burn  up  all 
other  desires.    "And  this  desire  can  only  be  cheated  bjs^ 
His  Holy  Spirit.    The  competing  and  manifold  desfrea 
of  pleasure  can  only  be  mastered^  and  expelled  when 
that  great,  absorbing,  and  embracing  desire  of  God  ^, 
has  been  securely  settled  in  the  human  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.      True  temperance  is  really. one  of  the 
ninefold  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  of  little  value,  a 
mere  spurious  product,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
love,  joy,   peace,  longsuffering,    kindness,    goodness, 
'faithfulness,    and  meekness.      Such  passages  as  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  may 
give  us  a  wholesome  horror  and  hatred  of  drunkenness, 
and  may  even  lead  us  to  a  prudential  temperance— 
they  may  even  make  us  as  sober  as  pious  Mohamme- 
dans or  Buddhists;  hut  if  we  are  to  become  really 
temperate  a  higher  power  must  intervene,  we  must 
be  "bom  of  the  Spirit."    Is  it  not  remarkable  how 
nothing  short  of  the  highest  remedy— the  new  birth- 
is  effectual  for  curing  even  the  slightest  of  human 
infirmities  and  sins? 


VI 
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TV:^    TREATMENT   OF   THE   POOR,  ^ 

"The  rich  and  the  needy  meet  together ;  the  Loitl  is  th*  maker  of 
l^em  all."— Prov.  xxH.  2. 
.5  ;  "He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed,  for  he  giveth  of  his 
bread  to  the  poor."— Prov.  xxii.  9. 

•     "  He  that  oppresscth  the  poor,  it  is  for  his  increase ;  he  that  givoth 
to  the  rich,  it  is  for  want"— Prov.  xxii.  16. 

"Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,  ntither  oppress  the  humble 
|n  the  gate,  for  the  tord  will  plead  their  cause  and  despoil  of  life 
thos^  that  despoil  them."— Prov.  xxii.  23,  23.       ,        / 

IF  we  would  understand  and  lay  to  heart  the' very 
Striking  lessons  of  this  book  on  the  treatment  of 
the^poor,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  observe  that  there 
are  four  words  in  the  Hebrew  original  which   are 
rendered  by  our  English  words  "pbor"  or  "needy." 
These  words  we  will  try  to  discriminate,  and  to  use 
with  more  exactness  in  the  present  lecture,  that  we 
liiay  not  miss  any  of  the  teaching  by  the  blur  and 
obscurity  of  careless  language.    First,  there  is  a  word 
('!)  for  which;  we  will  reserve   our   English    woi 
^" poor";    it    signifies    a    person    who  is  weak   ai, 
uninflueijtial,  but  not  necessarily  destitute  or  even  il 
want,  .the  "poor"  are  those  who  form  the    vast 
majority  of  every  society,  and  are  sometimes  described'' 
by  the  word   *'  masses."    Secondly,  there  is  a  word 
(B^)  which  may  be  rendered '"needy."     It    covers 
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those  who  are  in  actual  want,  people  who  through 
bereavement,  or  infirmity,  or  unavoidable  calamity  are 
unable  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
T/v'rdiy,  there  is  a  word  (VV)  which  we  may  perhaps 
render  by  "humble,"  for  though  it  more  literally 
describes  the  afflicted  and  sad,  it  contains  within  it  a 
hint  of  moral  conimendation  which  suggests  a  transi- 
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tion  from  the  idea  of  sifnple  weakness  and  helplessness  M^^ 

to  that  of  patient  and  humble   dependence   on   God.  ^ 

Zastiy,  there  is  a  word  (l^'??)  which  we  will  render 
"destitute."  If  we  keep  these  notions— "  poor," 
"needy,"  "humble,"  "  destitute  "—distinct,  and  yet 
combined,  to  form  one  conception,  we  shall  find  that 

-the  proverbs  before  us  refer  to  that  large  section  of 

^mankind  who  are  in  a  worldly  and  material  sense 
considered  the  least  fortunate ;  those  to  whom  it  is 
a  lifelong  effort  merely  to  live ;  those  who  have  no 
margin  of  ^e<iuritx^^on  which  to  fall  back  in  case  of 
disaster  or  sickness ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  pre- 
carious employments  or  in  casual  labour;  those  who 
may  keep  their  heads  aWe  water  J)y  diligence  and 
unremitting  exertions,  but  may  at  any  time  go  under; 
those  who  owing  to  this  constant  pressure  of  the 
elementary  needs  have  but  little  leisure  to  cultivate 
their  faculties,  and  little  opportunity  to  maintain  their 
rightt<  We  are  to  think  of  the  large  class  of  persons 
who  in' more  primitive  times  are  slaVeSj  who  in  feudal 
times  are  serfs,  who  in  modern  times  are  called,  the 
proletariate;    those    in  whose    interest    the  laws  of 

'  society  have  not* hitherto  been  framed,  because  they 
have  not  until  quite  recently  been  admitted  to  any 
substantial  share  in  the  work  of  legislation ;  those  wlio 
have  always  found  it  peculiarly-difficult    to  secure 
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justice^  because  jjusUcef  is  a  costly  commodity,  and  they 
have  no  means  to  spare,  since  "  the  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  precisely  their  poverty."  *  We  are  not  to  think 
of  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  who  are  so  often  classed 
with  the  poor,  be^vtse  they,  like  the  poor,  are  without 
means,— we  must"^  rigorously  exclude  these,  for  they 
are  not  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  gives  us 
these  golden  precepts.  We  must  remember  that  it  is 
part  of  our  peculiar  English  system,  the  result  of  our 
boasted  Poor  Law,  to  discredit  the  very  word  poverty, 
by  refusing  to  discriminate  fietween  the  poor  in  the 
scriptural  setlse,  who  are  honourable  and  even  noble, 
and  the  pauper  in  the  modern  ^sense,  who  is  almost 
always  the  scum  of  a  corrupt  social  order,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  a  drunkard,  and  in  the  fifth  case  the  pro- 
duct ofesome  one  else's  moral  failings.  It  requires 
quite  an  effort  for  us  to  see  and  realize  what  the 
Scriptures  mean  by  the  poor.  We  have  to  slip  away 
from  all  the  wretched  associations  of  the  Poor  House, 
the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Guardians.  We  have  to 
bring  before  our  minds  a  class  which  in  a  whole- 
some state  of  society  would  be  a  small/ numerable 
minority,  but  in  our  own  unwholesome  state  of  society 
are  a  large  and  well-nigh  innumerabje  majority, — not 
only  the  destitute  and  the  actually  needy,  but  all  the 
people  who  have  no  land  on  which  to  live,  no  house 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  ■  no  reserve  fund,  no 
possibility  of  a  reserve  fund,  against  the  unavoidable 
calamities  and  chances  of  life,  the  people  who  are 
trodden  down— who  tread  each  other  down— in  the 
race  of  competition;  all  those,  too,  who,  according  to 

Prov.  X,  15. 
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the  godless  dogma  of  the  day,  must  go  to  the 
JKicause  they  are  weak,  and  must  give  up  the  Idea 
of  surviving  because  only  the  fittest  must  ^pect 
to  survive.  There  rise  up  before  our  imMination 
\the  toiling  millions  of  Europe— of  EnglancT— worn, 
pale,  despondent,  apathetic,  and  resigned;  /or  bitter, 
desperate,  and  resentful;  not  destitute,  though  they 
include  the  destitute;  not  needy,  though  they  in- 
clude the  needy ;  but  poor,  without  strength  except  in 
combination,  and  often  when  combined  without  light 

or  leading.  ^  /       "*        j      u  » 

I.  Now  the  first  thing  we  have /to  observe  is  that 
the  poor,  in  the  sense  we  have  tned  to  define,  are  a 
special  concern  to  the  Lord.  '^^  Rob  not  the  poor/' 
says  the  text,  "because  l^e  is  poor,  neither  oppress 
the  humble  in  the  gate,  Ur  the  Lord  will  plead  their 
cause,  and  despoil  of  \if^  those  that  despoil  them." 
"Remove  not  the  anc^nt  landmark,  and  enter  not 
into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless;  for  their  Redeemer 
is  strong.  He  shall  plead  their  cause  against  thee.'V 
"The  Lord  will  establish  the  border  of  the  widoW."" 
So  intimate  is  the/  connection  between  the  Lord  and 
His  poor  creatures  that  "he  that  oppresseth  the  poor 
reproacheth  his  Maker,  but  he  that  hath  mercy  on  the 
destitute  honoureth  Him.'"  "Whoso  mocketh  the 
needy  reproacheth  his  Maker,  and  he  that  is  glad  at 
calamity  shaU  not  be  unpunished."*  On  the  other 
hand,  "He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  his  good  deed  will  He  pay  him  agair  "  • 


Not,  of  courae,  that  there  is  any  favourit||p  with 


'  Prov,  xxiii.  lO,  II. 
"  Prov*  XV.  25. 
•  Prov.  xiv.  31* 


*  Prov.  xvii.  5. 
»  Prov.  »i*»  17« 
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'  God,  not  that  He  has  an  {nterest  tn  a  man  because  of 
his  means  or  Yfxk  of  means;  but  just  because  of  Ilts 
large  and  comprehensive  impartiality.  "The  needy 
man  and  the  oppressor  meet  together;  the  Lord 
lighteneth  the  eyes  of  them  both." '  "  The  rich  and 
the  needy  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  the  Nlaker  of 
them  all."V  His  special  interest  in  the  poor  arises 
only  from  their  special  need,  from  the  mute  cry  which 
goes  up  to  Him,  from  the  appeal  to  Him  as  their  only 
friend,  deliverer,  and  protector:  just  as  His  lesser 
interest  in  the  rich  arises  from  their  self-^satisfied 
independence  of  Him,  front'  their  infatuated  trust  in 
themselves,  and  from  their  conviction  that  already  all 
things  belong  to  them.  We  should  make  a  mistake 
if  we  supposed  that  the  Lord  recognises  any  class 
distinctions,  or  that  He  valued  a  man  because  he  is 
poor,  just  as  we  value  a  man  because  he  is  rich.  The 
truth  rather  is  that  He  absolutely  ignores  the  class 
distinctions,  re|;arding  the  mingled  mass  of  human 
beings,  rich  and  poor,  oppressor  and  .oppressed,  as 
on  a  plane  of  dead  equality,  and  then  distinguishing 
between  them  on  a  totally  different  principle, — on  f 
moral,  a  spiritual  principle;  and,  if  there  is  any  prefer- 
ence, it  is  on  the  ground  of  certain  valuable  moral 
effects  which  poverty  sometime^  produces  that  He 
takes  the  poor  into  His  peculiarr!:>nd  tender  care, 
honouring  theiJi  with  so  close  a  friendship  that  service 
to  them  become^s  service  to  Him.  /    i 

This  is  certainly  good  news  to  the  masses.  *'  You 
are  undistinguished,  and  unobserved,"— the  voice  of 
M^isdom  seems  to  sajr,—"  In  this  World,  with  its  false 


'^  Prov.  xix,  13. 


'  Prov.  xzii.  a,/ 
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dlttlnctiona  and  perverted  ideals,  you  feel  at  a  con- 
ttant  disadvantage.     You  dare  hardly  claim  the  right, 
of  your  manhood  and  your  womanhood.    This  great 
personage,  possessing  ha^  a  city,  drawing  as  much 
unearned  money  every  day  as  you  can  earn  by  un- 
'  i-emitting  toil   in  fifteeit.  or  twenty  years,  seems  to 
overshadow  and  to  dwarf  you.    And  there  are  these 
multitudes  of  easy,  comfortable, ,  resplendent  persona 
who   live    in    large    mansions   and    dress   in    costly 
garments,  while  you  and  your  family  live  in  a  couple 
of  precarious  rooms  at  a  weekly  rental,  and  find  it  all 
you  can  do  to  get  clean  and  decent  clothes  for  your 
backs.      These    moneyed    people  arc  held  in  much 
estimation ;  you.  so  far  as  you  know,  are  held  in  none. 
Their  doings— bii-ths,  marriages,  deaths— create  quite 
a  stir  in  the  worid ;  you  slip  into  the  world,  through  it, 
and  out  of  it,  without  attracting  any  attention.     But 
be  assured  things  wear  a  different  appearance  from 
the  standpoint  of  God.      Realize  how  you  and  your 
fellow-men  appear  to  Him,  and  you  at  once  recover 
self-respect,  and  hold  up  your  head  in  His  presence 
as  a  man.     That  simple  truth  which  the  Ayrshire 
peasant  sang*  you  may  take  as  God's  truth,  as  His 
revelation;  it  is  the  way  in  which  He  habitually  thinks 

of  you."  -  -  . 

How  the  scales  seem  to  fall  away  from  ones  eyes 

.■  •   ^  '    '        .  ' — " ~. 

»"  "What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin-grey,  and  a' that ; 
Gie  fools  their  Bilks  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a' that.  v^ 

For  a' that  and  a*'that,    ' 

Their  tinsel  show  and  a' that, 
The  honest  man,  the*  e'er  sac  poor, 
l3  l^in|;  q' men  for  tt' that." 
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directly  w«  arc  entbled  to  tee  men  and  things  at  God 
•CCS  them  I  The  sacred  worth  of  humanity  shines  far 
brighter  than  any  of  its  tinsel  trappings.  We  learn 
to  estimate  ourselves  aright,  undisturbed  and  un- 
abashed by  the  /alse  estimates  which  arc  current  in 
the  world.  Our  true  distinction  is  that  we  arc  men, 
that  we   belong  to  a  race   which  was  made  in   the 

/  irtiage  of  God,  was  dear  to  Mis  heart,  and  is  redeemed 
by  His  love.  The  equality  we  claim  foc.men  is  not 
a  levelling  down— it  is  quite  the  reverypfb  is  raising 
them  up  to  the  higher  level  which  they  na^j^p  deserted 
and  forgotten;  it  is  teaching  them  to  live  as  men, 
distinguished  not  by  their  accidental  circumstances  or 
possessions,  but  by  their  manhood  itself.  It  is  giving 
men  self-rcspejt  instead  of  self-esteem,  teaching  them 
not  to  vaupt  themselves  as  one  against  another,  but 

^to  claim  tw  high  and  honourable  title,  one  juid  all, 
as  the  sonsTof  God.      -  ^< 

II.  But  now  it  follows  that,  if  the  Lord  Himself 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  elfe  identifiet 
Himself  with  them,  ill-treatment  of  them,  injustice  to 
them,  or  eVen  a  wilful  neglect  of  them  and  disregard  of 

.their  intcrestl^i^ust  be  a  sin,  and  a  very  terrible  sin. 
"  He  that  de^gll||^J8  neighbour  sinneth ;  but  he  that 
hath  pity  on  tfl|^w{|;  mm  is  ^e."  ^ 
In  thfc  £astjM^pg|Sr  proverb,  "  He  that  with- 
9km,all  cu^lpWm ;  but  blessing 
a^Mliim  that  selleth  it," »  has  its 


holdeth  corn,  thii 
shall  be  upon  th<^ 


•■    •  Prov.jtiv.  ai. 

•  Prov.  xl.  a6.   The  following  description  of  Persia,  in  ihc  Missionary^ 
Rtvitwofthe  IVorid,  October,  1889,  p.  782,  aptly  illustrates  the  practices 
against  which  the  text  inveighs:— "The  sole  end  for  which  the  Persian 
Government  exists  is  the  collection  of  Uie  revenue^  the  fleecing  of  the 
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of  CftlW"  bornQ.by  the  nttioni,  it  it  «  common  thing 

•^l^r  one  or  two  gft«ly  and  »elfith  capitalitta  to  form  a 

f!* "  corner  "—a»  the  commercial  alang  of  the  day  dcno- 

^     minatcik-inaome  article  of  lnduttry,«>.,  to  tccure  all 

the  raw  material  in. the  market,  and  to  hold  it  until  a 
famine  price  can  be  demanded.     Meanwhile,  the  milU 
'  are  idle,  the  looms  arc  tilent,  the  workpeople  are  un- 
employed, and  thelj  families  suffer.    Our  moral  sense  it 
'      not  yet  sufficiently  cultivated  to  condemn  this  hideout 
•       KtlHshncss  as  severely  as  lt<ieserves,  and  to  regarcl  the 
perpetrators  of  it  as  Enemies  of  the  human  race.       1  he 
'  people  curse  "  them,  that  is  all.     But  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  cause  of  the  wage-earners  is  the  cauic  of  the 
Lord,  we  may  rest  quite  confident  that  He  to  whom 
vengeance  belongs  enters  every  action  of  the  kind  4n 
His  unerasablc  accounts,  and  reserves  the  ineviUble 
■      punishment  for  these  "  opprosors  of  the  poor," 

'f'-'y   I  '  .  A    '      '  '    Ml    >^  'I  -      •        ■        ''-""^ 

ncool^krKeWJon.  of  the  l«nd,  con«#c»tcd  from  tJme  to  time, 
MonTSThc  Sovereign,  and  are  farmed  out  W^rms  weU-nigh  ru.nous 
tothetenant.  Even  where  property  belongs  ta  the  subject,  It  i.  taxed 
to  the  last  degree  as  a  starting-point,  while  the  successions  of  sub- 
rulers  and  collectors  make  *U!1  'urlher  drain,  Upon  the  moiety  that 
.:  must  save  the  labourer's  ftwaily  frx>m  absolute  want  The  whole 
burden  of  taxation  thus  comes  really  "po-itUlatoourmK  class.    Added  ^ 

to  this  extortion  is  Ihe  COnstwt  un«rtalnty  as  t»  whether  the  planter 
'      will  be  permitted  to  reap  his  crop  at #11'  Downright  robbery  of  fields . 
or  households  by  the  reUiners  of  petty  chiefs  is  of  frequent  occur- 
*,  .  renccand  the  poor  are  liable  any  day  to  be  deprived  of  their  very 

■  last  rcsourc";   Agriculture  and  other  industries  so  discouraged  and 

paralysed  barely  suluin  the  lives  of  the  people  at  the  best,  and  when 
>  drought  is  added  thousands  must  perish."    In  times  of  scarcity,  "The 

'•  king  sets  the  examVe-/«*5  up  his  granarUf,  and  mthhold,  «-*ry 

:-  htmilofwhtatexciplatfammiprkts.    Every  nabob  and  landowner 

who  hM  a  stock  on  Hknd  follows  this  example.    Rapacity  and  cupidity 
rule ;  mon^y  is  coined  out  of  th?  sufferings  of  the  poor.' 
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Ther^  is  another  evil  of  modern  industrial  life  which 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Proverbs  before  us.  No  oppres- 
sion  of  the'poor  is  more  terrible  than  that  which  is 
exercised  by  those  who  themselves  are  n^edy,  "The 
system  which  results  from  necessity  of  this  kind  is 
termed  "sweating."  The  hungry  contractor  undertaken 
the  job  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  secures  his 
pr;ofit  by  getting  hungrier  and  weaker  creatures  than 
himself  to  do  the  work  ^  a  price  lower  than  possible, 
literally  ^t  starvation  wages.  What  force,  then,  to 
modern  ears  is  there  in  the  saying,  "A  needy  man  that 
oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  which 
leaveth  no  fpod "  r*       ^  f^     -  ^ 

The  Divine  oversight  of  thesp  industrial  abuses  is 
not,  $s  we  sometimes  suppose,  pretermitted.  Wisdom 
and  Jqstice  and  Love  hold  the  reins,  and  thbugh  the 
rapacity  and  cupidity  pf  men  seem  to  liaveywide 
ran^e,  they  art  inevitably  pulled  up  in  tfife  fend,  if 
notMn  this  partial  and  transient  life,  yet  in  that  long 
Eternity  through  which  the  Eternal  will  workout  His 
purposes.  As  He  Hinftelf  sides  with  the  p^or\and 
pities  them,  and  turrts^  with  indignation  against  their 
oppressors,  it  fplbws  necessarily  that  "he  that  aug- 
ments his  substance  by  usury  knd  increase  gathereth 


Rrov,  xxviii.  3.  OddJy  enough  the  commenlators,  who  seem 
never;  to  have  heard  of  "sweating,"  f>ropose  to  read  for  {jh  either 
115^1=  rich,  or  BH  =  tWI  =-  head,  for  the  head  of  the  St'ate;  an 
examble  of  conjectural  emendation  which  may  Well  make%s  cautious 
^  tli|fe  mere^  gcholar's  method  of  treating  the  sacred  text'^ 

"the  cruellest  landlords,  receiving  ,10,  20,  and  30  per ^nt  from 
det^table  habitations  (in  London),  are  ne|rly  connected  by  birth 
and(  circumstence  to  those  they  oppress  "  {Lecture  delivered  at  Essex 
Halt^  November  18th,  1889,  by  Thomas  Locke  Worthinston) 


\ 
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it  for  him  that  "pities  the  poor."  *  In  fact,  the  merciful 
and  pitiful  nature  has  all  the  forces  that  rule  the 
universe  on  its  side,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the 
contrary :  "  The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own 
soul,  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh." ' 

It  is  the  strange  paradox  of  all  selfishness  that  the 
selfish  man  is  really  quite  blind  to  his  own  true  interests. 
He  most  conscientiously  lives  for  himself,  and  seeks 
his  own  good,  bk  the  good  he  sought  proves  to  be 
his  evil,  and  of  all  his  innumerable  foes  he  finds  at 
last  that  he  him'self  is  the  worst.  The  selfish  man  ^s 
always  coming  to  want,  w|iile  the  unselfish  man  whose 
.  whole  thought  has  been  ilfbr  others  jsxichly  provid^ 
for.    "He  that  giveth  unto  the  n^^y  shall  not  lack, 


<'f 


''\%  Prov.  xxviii.  8.  The  difficult  verse  Proverbs  xxii.  16  should  find 
atolace  here,  "He  that  oppresses  the  poor  to  increase  for  him,  he  that 
gives  to  the  rich  only  for  need,"  but  -it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
determine  its  meaning.  If  the  rendering  of  the  English  Bible  is 
correct,  we  may  interpret  the  proverb  as  a  statement  of  the.  folly  <^f 
oppression  which  leads  to  want  as  inevitably  as  the  more  obvioW 
folly  of  giving  to  the  rich.  Rut  possibly  Nowack  is  right  in  an  mtdr- 
<>-,pretation  which  gives  quite  another  turn  to  the  saying,  and  mak^t 


■^ 


A 


pretation  wnicn  gives  quite  anomcr  mm  •.«  w.^  »-,...b.,j—  —~~^ii^}, 
not »  condemnation  of  the  oppressor,  but  a  suggeslioir  of  the  advan-^ 
tage  which  may  be  gained  from  the  oppression  by  the  oppressed. 
"He  who  oppresses  the  poor— it  turns  to  his  (vi?.,  the  poor  man's) 
gain,"  because  it  calls  out  all  his  energy  and  endurance,  "while  M 
who  gives  to  the  rich-it  turns  only  to  want,"  because  it  still  furtbfer 
enervates  and  unfits  him  for  the  duties  of  life.  This  is  not,v«*y 
factory,  and  is  decidedly  far-fetched -bift  it  is  better  than  Delk^h's.^ 
suggestion,  which  strips  the  proverb  of  all  mdral  significance,  v^.^s'' 
"He  that  oppresses  the  poor,  it  is  at  any  rate  for  his  own^jfain ;  bmi 
he  who  gives  to  the  rich,  it  is  onl>  to  get  want"  The  cqncKision  froi« 
this  would  be,  that  it  is  better  to  oppress  the  poor  than  t6  give  to  the 
rich,  a  sentiment  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  ethical^acbing  of  the 
Proverbs.  In  a  case  like  this  we  can  only  suppose /that  the  saying 
•has  reached  us  in  a  mutilated  form 
»  PrQv.xi..t7. 
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but  he  that  hideth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse."  ^ 
"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  increaseth  yet  more,  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  only  to  want."' 

**  He  thafc  hideth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  iti  curse  1" 
Yes,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  this  truth,  that  not 
only  positive  oppression  of  the  poor,  but  mere  indiffer- 
ence to  their  state,  mere  neglect  of  their  sufferings, 
involves  us  in  sin.  There  are  many  who  can  lionestly 
say  that  they  have  not  deliberately  wrongol  their^fellow- 
men,'and  will  on  that  ground  plead  innocent;  but  that 
is  not  enough.  We  are  as.  members  one  of  another 
responsible  in  a  degree  for  all  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  lire  practised  in  the  society  to  which  we  belong. 
If  we  are  drawing  an  income  from  invested  taont%  we 
are  responsible  for  the  cruel  exactions  of  excessive 
work,  for  the  heartless  disregard  of  life  and  limb,  and 
for  the  constant  under-payment  of  the  workers  which 
makes  (iie  dividends  so  princely.'    Nay,  when  we  buy 


•  Prov.  xxviii.  27.  ,  »  Prov.  xi.  «4. 

.  »,  Can..tli|e  shareholders  of  the  G.  W.  R.,  for  instance,  hold  themselves 
free  from  responsibility  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  followitag 
paragraph  from  the  Journal  of  tht  Peoples  Palace  ?  "  The  Saturt&ty 
RtvitWf  always  trustworthy  and  read-worthy  on  subjects  of  taw,  calls 
attention  to  a  case  which  concerns  a.great  many.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
the  decision  is  most  unfortunate  to  the  interests  of  all  working  men. 
One  Meihbery  was  Employed  at  Paddington  to  shunt  trunks :  he  was 
taken  on  by  a  contractor,  but  his  real  employers  were  the  G.W.R. 
The  trucks  were  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  the  h^rse  ought  to  have  had 
a  boy  to  hitch  on  or  off  at  a  moment's  notice:  but  the  contractor 
refused  to  supply  boys.  Membery  in  vain  asked  for  otte,  pointing 
out  the  great  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  complained, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  accident  by  which  he  was  knocked  down 
and  injured  serioudly.  He  sued  the  Company  j  he  won  his  case  with 
damages;  the  Company,  being  a  rich  body,  appealed.    Now,  con- 
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and  use  the  cheat)  goods,  which  are  cheap  because  they 
have  been  made  at  the  cost  of  health  and  happiness 
and  life  to  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  their  blood  is 
upon  our  heads,  though  we  choose  to  forget  it.    For 
listen-B^hoSo  stopptih  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor," 
whostjps  to  ignore  that  there  is  a  labour  question, 
a#:rt#  the  ci^  for  increased  or  even  regular  wages, ^ 
aS^^tolerable  honies,  and  wholesome  conditions  oi 
work,  is  a  realty,  ?lnd  in  form  of  unions,  or  strikes, 
or  low  wails  ^f  despair,  is  addressed  ta  us  all— "he 
shall  cry  and  ishall  not  be  heard*"^    Such  is  the  in- 
exorable law  of  God.    And  again :  "  DeUyer  those  that 
are  carried  aw^y  unto  death,"— those  who  are  sacrificing 
the  sweetnessfof  life;  the  sap  of  the  bones,  the  health 
of  the  marrcrWi  to  the  ruthless  exigencies  of  the  indus- 
trial- machine;  "and  those  tottering  to  slaughter  see 
thou  hold  back,"— not  leaving  them  to  "dree  their  pwn 
sad  weird,"  helpless  ^nd  unregarded.  "If  thou  say, 

sideringthe  vexation,  the  anxiety,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  on  such 
a  case,  a  Company  which  appeals  ought  in  justice  to  have  the  damages 
doubled  if  it  loses,    the  Company  lost.    They  appealed  to  the  Lords, 
still  on  the  principle  of  being  rich  and  their  opponent  poor.    This 
tiihe  the  Company  wonw    The  Lords  have  ruled  that  the  Company 
did  not  employ  Membery,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  work  with- 
out a  ^boy :  hi  might  have  refused  to  work  at  all.     Indeed !    Then, 
if  he  refused  Ito  work,  what  about  the  children  at  home  ?    A,  more 
mischievous  jjoctrine  was  never  upheld.    Why,  there  are  thousands 
and  thousandsof  men  and  women  who  work  daily  under  ineffectual 
protest,— wh4  work  at  trades  unwholesome,  for  wages  inefficient,  and 
for  excessive  hours ;  yet  they  work  because  they  mus^-because  they 
must.  ,  Membery  worked  without  a  boy,  knowing  that  he  would  some 
day  be  run  over  and  perhaps  killed,  because  he  must :  he  had  no  choice. 
When  all  the  Trade  Unions  are  merged  into  one  immense  Trade 
tJnJoKj,  it  will  not  be  the  wages  alone  that  will  be  determined,  but 
the  cases  of  such  unfortunate  men  as  Membery." 
'  Prov,  xxi-  \I3. 
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Behold  we  knew  not  this*  i&n,"— how  could  we  make 
.ourselves  acquainted  wfth  all  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
city  by  whose  labour  we  lived  and  were  maintained 
in  comfort  ?—"  Doth  not  He  that  weigheth  the  hearts 
consider  it;  and  He  jthat  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not 
He  knpw  it,  and  shall  riot  He  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  work  ?  " »  That  is  to  say,  if  we  plead, 
"When  saw  we  Thee  ahungred,  or  athirst,  or  sick 
and  in  prison,  and  came  not  to  Thee  ?"  our  Lord  will 
say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  ot 
these,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me."  And  we  "  shall  go  away  " 
into  everlasting  punishment,  while  the  righteous  go  into 
life  eternal. 

HI.  For  it  follows,  from  the  whole  consideration  of 
this  subject,  that  those  who  make  their  life  a  ministry 
to  the  poor  obtain  a  blessing,— yes,  the  only  true  and 
permanent  blessing  that  life  is  capablfe  of  yielding. 
"  He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed;  for 
he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  jpoor."*    The  very  form 
of  the  ^ying  is  significant  ^  Does  it  n9t  iniply :  "  It  is 
obvious  that  to  give  our  bread  to  the  poor  is  a  blessing 
to  ourselves,  so  obvious  that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  admitted,  and  therefore,  ^  the  bountiful  eye, 
the  philanthropic  .observation,   the   readiness   to  see 
suffering  and  to  search  out  th^  sufferers,  necessarily 
leads  to  this  generous  distribution^  it  \nust  be  a  blessing 
to  its  possessor.    Indeed,  this  is  a  true  test  of  righte- 
ousness, as  the  Lord  teaches,  in  the  parable  just  quoted. 
It  is  "thetighteous  that  takes  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  while  the  wicked  understands  not  to  know 
It.'"    A  religion  which  takes  no  knowledge  of  the  masses 
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is  a  false  religiph ;  a  Church  and  a  Ministry  which 
**  understand  npt  to  know"  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  needs  of  th^  poor  are  not  Christ^s  Church  and 
Christ's  Ministry/ but  flagrantly  apostate;  and  nothing  is 
^  plainer  than  this— that  from  such  a  Church  and  Ministry 
He  will  accept  no  orthodoxy  of  belief  or  valiant  defence 
of  the  creed  in  lieu  of  obedience  to  all  His  plain  and 
unmistakable  commandment?. 

if  we  look  at  governments,  the  test  is  practically  the 
same.     "The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor, 
his  throne  shall  be  estallished  for  ever."*    And  it  is 
because  the  Messianic  King,  alone  of  all  sovereigns 
and  governments,  rightly  and  fully  understands  and 
maihtains  the  cause  of  the  poor,  that   He  alone  of 
sovereigns  shall  be  established  for  ever,  and  of  the 
increase  of  His  government  there  shall  be  ^o  end. 
And  for  the  flagrant  neglect  of  this  vital  question  on 
the  part  of  all  governing  persons  and  assemblies  that 
King  will  call  to  .^account  thosfe  pompous  and.  Wordy 
magnates  who  have  borne  the  sword  in  vain,,  consider- 
ing all  interests  rather  than  those  of  the  poor,  ivhom 
they  were  specially  ^ftwinted  io  judge;  and  of  the  needy, 
,  to  whose  succour  they  were  peculiarly  l)ound  to  run. 

And  what,  holds  in  the  state  holds  in  the  family. 
The  virtuous  woman,  and  head  of  the  household- 
she  whom  God  can  approve  and  welcome  into  ever- 
lasting habitations— is  emphatically  not  she  who  is, 
always  striving  for  scftiial  aggrandisement,  always  seek- 
ing for  her  children  wealthy  settlements  and  spurious 
honours ;  but  is  one  wKo  ;' spreadeth  out  her  handto 

'  Prov.  xxix.  14.  Has  WUliam  II.  of  Germany  been  considering  this 
text?  If  so*  it  is  full  of  promise  for  the  prosperity  of  Germany  and 
of  Europe?    (Intenmtional  Labour  Conference,  March  1890.)      ^ 
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the  poor,  yea,  she  reaclieth  forth  her  hands  to  the 
•needy,"*  i^,. 

t         Well  may  we  try  to  take  God'i  view  of  this  question, 

-      to  undfcretand  what  He  means  by  the  poor,  and  how 

.   He  regakls  them,  and  how  He  expects  us  to  treat 

them.     Fdr  this,  if  it  is  not  the  secret  and  the  centre 

of  all  trujl  religious  life,  is  at  least  the  infallible  test 

Of  whethefif  our  religious  life  is  true  or  not.     By  our 

treatment  of  His  poor,  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  to  judge 

the  world,  declares  that  we  shall  be  judged.      '*  By 

« that  we  shall  be-  condemned  or  by  that  we  shall  be 

iicquitted." 
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"Train  up  a  child  according  to  his  way,  and  even  when  lie  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."— PROv/ihiii.  6.  '^'' 

"Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child;  if  thou  beat  him  with 
the  rod  he  shall  not  die.  Thoii  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod  and  shalt 
dclivcr'his  soul  from  Sheol."— Prov.  xxiii.  13, 14:  Vv 

■   .■  ■,      ■  ■■  ■  ■%  ■■'■■"i!  ■  ' 

I.N  Lecture' IV.  we  examined  two  of  the  main  pnn- 
ciples  which  should  be  inculcated  on  children  in  a 
Christian  home.  In  the  present  lecture  we  approach 
the  question  of  education  again.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  examine  two  features,  of  parental  training  on  which 
the  book  of  Proverbs  lays  repeated  stress.  First,  the 
need  of  method  in  bringing  up  the  young  ;  and  second, 
the  way  of  punishing  their  delinquencies. 

In  the  first  we  have  an  eternal  principle,  which 
applies  and  must  apply  as  long  as  human  nature 
endures,  a  principle  which  is  even  emphasized  by  the 
demands  of  our  Christian  faith.  In  the  second  we  have 
a  principle  which  is  so  modiBed  and  altered  by  the 
Christian  spirit^  that  unless  we  make  the  largest  allow- 
ance for  the  change,  it  may  be,  ds  it  often  has  been,  mis- 
leading and  hurtful  in  a  high  degree.  If  we  could  trace 
out  all  the  dark  cruelties  and  injustice,  the  vindictive- 
ness,  the  stupidity  of  parents^  guardians,  and  teachers, 
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who  have  sheltered  themselves  under  the  Authority  of 
the  text,  "  Foolishness  i*  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him,"*  we  might  read  with  a  new  application  our 
Saviour's  stern  censure  of  accepting  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture in  place  of  coming  to  Him  and  learning  of  Him  who 
is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.'  '      v  , 

But  our  first  duty  is  to  understand  the  whOlesom^ 
and  eternally  valid  teaching  that  is  here  given  us  about 
education.    "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."    We  gain  a  good  deal  in  vividness  if  we  go  back, 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  rendered  "train." 
Denved  from  a  noun  which  signifies  the  palate  and  the 
inner  part  of  the  mouth,  its  literal  meaning  is  "  to  put 
into  the  mouth."    The  metaphor  suggested  is  that  of 
feeding  an  infant     Every  parent  recognises  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  to  the  helpless  children  suitable  nourish-^ 
ment.    At  first  the  niother  feeds  the  babe  at  the  breast. 
After  the  weaning  she  still  feeds  it  with  food  carefully 
chosen  and  prepared.    As  the  child  grows  older  she 
changes  the  food,  but  she  does  not  relax  her  care;  and 
the  father  admits  the  responsibility>of^procuring  the 
necessary  diet  for  his  little  one^aliponsibility  which 
does  not  cease   until  the  cjiria  is  fully  grown,  fully 
formed,  and  fully  able  ta  provide  for  himself.     Here 
is  the  suitabjearialogyfdr  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
teaching,    the  parents  must  feed  their  child  with  mor- 
Sefe  suitable  to  his  fige,  with  the  "  milk  of  the  word " 
^t  firsts  afterwards  with  strong  meat     It  all  requires 
infinite  care  and  forethought  and  wisdomj^or  there  is 
a  certain  way  of  development,  9  certairi/ideal  which  the 
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child  must  realize,  and  if  the.  training  is  to  be  on  the 
lines  of  that  development,  according  to  that  "way,"  if 
it  is  to  achieve  that  ideal,  the  teaching  must  all  be 
,         accurately  adapted  to  the  age  or  stage  of  development, 
t'^  and  to  the  particular  character  and  disposition  of  the 

child.    If  the  preliminary  work  of  the  parents  is  wisely 
.done,  if  the  influence  exercised  by  them  while  their 
child  is  still  entirely  in  their  hands  is  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be,  there  is  no  fear  for  the  rest  of  life—"  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."    A  great  master 
of  modem  literature,  who   wandered  through  many 
ways  oPthought  far  from  the  opinions  and  faith  of  his 
parents,  when  in  his  old  age  he  sat  down  to  write  the 
reminiscences  of  his  life,  discovered  that  the  original 
bent  given  to  his  mind  by  his  peasant  parents  had 
,  '     remained  unexhausted  to  the  end,*    Many  beliefs  cur- 
rently held  had  faded  and  grown  dim,  much  of  the 
historical  foundation  of  his  religion  had  crumbled  away, 
but  there  was  a  truth  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother's  lips  and  had  seen  exemplified  in  his  father's 
life,  and  it  retwrned  to  him  in  its  full  force,  and  remained 
'        unsubmerged  in  the  tides  of  doubt,  unaffected  by  the 
breath  of  change^  it  even  acquired  a  fresh  hold  upon 
him  in  the  decline  of  his  days :— The  chief  end  of  man 
,  -      is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever. 

It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  unrivalled  power  of 

the  parents  over  a  man's  life.     "The  Lord  hath  given 

the  father  honour  over  the  children,  and  hath  confirmed 

,  „  the  authority  of  the  mother  over  the  sons,"  says  Eccle- 


»"I  am  the  eldest  child,  born  in  1795,  December  .4th,  and  trace 
deeply  in  myself  the  character  of  both  parents,  also  the  upbrihging 
and  example  of  both."— Car-^s  Rimiriiscmces,  vol.  i.,  p.  54- 

20.''  ■\-:°. 
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•I^stlcus.*   Jit  U  a  nltft  opportunity  which  is  given*  to 
parents.     No  sphere  of  influence  which  they  may  ac- 
quire can  1^  lilc^  it/;-  it  may  be  wider, vbut  it  can  never 
be  so  intenMe  or  jw  decisive.     A  father  who  abdicates 
the  throne  on  whjich  God  has  set  him,  who  foregoes  the 
honour  which  Qojd  has  given  Jj^im,  or  turns  it  into  di^ 
honour,  muik  one  day  answer  for  his  base  renunciation 
before  the  Eterniil^  Father.    A  mother  who  uses  the 
authority  over  her  sons  which  God  has  given   hek  ' 
merely  to  gratify  her  own  vanity  and  selfishness,  and  ; 
to  retain  a  loveftvhich  she  has  ceased  to  deserve;  or 
one  who  wantonly  throws  away  the  authority  becausel 
its  exercise,  ttiakes  large  demands  upon  the  spirit,  has! 
much  to  answer   for    at    the  Divine  judgment-scat.  1 
Parental  powers  are  so  absolute,  parental  possibilities! 
are  so  great,  parental  joys  are  so  rare  and  wonderful,  i 
that  they  must  of  necessity  be  l^alanced  by  correspond*:! 
ing  disadvantages  in  case  of  failure.    '•  He  that  begetteth  1 
a  fool  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow,  and  the  father  of  a  fool  j 
hath  no  joy." »    "  A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  \ 
and  bitterness  to  her  that  bare  hfm.*'*    It  must  there- 
fore  constantly  press  upon  all  wise  parents,  how  are 
they  to  act,  what  methods  are  they  to  adopt,  in  order 
to  rightly  discharge;  their  duties,  and  to  win  that  precious 
reward  of, " a  wise  son" ? *    "My  son,  if  thy  heart  be 
wise,  my  heatt  shall  be  glad,  even  mine,  yea,  my  reins 
shalh rejoice  when  thy  lips  speak  right  things,"     "The 
father  of  the  righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that 
begetteth  a  wise  child  shall  have  joy  of  him.'*  * 

The  answer  which  is  constantly  suggested  by  the 
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book  of  Proverbi,  and  especially  by  our  text,  is  this:- 
fi  successful  parent  will  be  one  who  makes  the  training 
of  ^he  children  a  constant  and  religious  study.     It  is 
the  last  subject  in  the  world  to  be  left  to  haphazard. 
From  the  first  a  clear  aim  must  be  kept  in  view.     "  I9 
my  great  object  that  this  boy  shall  be  a  true,  a  noble,  a 
God-fearing  man,  serving  his  day  and  generation  in  the 
way  God  shall  appoint  ?»  h  this  object  purged  of  all 
meaner  thought  ?    Can  I  renounce  the  idea  of  worldly 
success  for  him,  and  be   indifferent  ttf  wealth  and 
reputation,  to  comfort  and  e^se  for  him?"      When 
this  question. is  satisfactorily  settled,  then   comes  a 
iecond,  How  ia  the  aim  to  b<^  realized?     Is  not  the 
parent  at  once  driven  to  God  with  the  cry,  "Who  is 
s"ufficient  for  these  things?"    W  mistake  may  be  so 
fatal,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  clearlV  see,  to  rightly  judge, 
to  firmly  act,  that  nothing  cai^  avail  but  the  direct 
teaching,  inspiration,  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Happy  are  the  father  and  the  niother  who  have  been 
:  forced  in  their  helplessness  to  ieek  that  Divine  help 
from  the  very  first  1^  i 

If  we  only  knew  it,  all  education  is  usel<is  apart 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  "Wh<^re  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.'^  And!  liberty  is  just  what 
is  most  needed.  Mechanical  schemes,  cut-and-dricd 
precepts,  are  quite  insufficient.  Moving  in  the  liberty 
.  of  the  Spirit  you  have  insight  apd  adaptiveness ;  at 
ondeyou  perceive,  that  each  cl^ld  is  a  separate  study, 
and  must  be  approached  in  indifferent  way.  One  is 
sanguine  and  over-confident,  and  he  must  constantly 
be  humbled ;  a^her  is  diffident  and  desponding,  and 
mHSt  be  encoiir^ged  with  the  bright  word  of  sympathy, 
spoken  at  th/right  moment.    "I  se^it  all,  my  child; 
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I  know  what  a  fight  ft  is  In  which  you  arc  engaged  "» 
One  is  a  born  sceptic^  and  would  Icnow^c  reason 
why ;  he  must  be  met  with  patient  and  comprehending 
arguments  according  to  his  mental  powers.  Another 
has  no  speculative  instincts,  and  questions  have  to  btj. 
raised,  doubts  suggested,  in  order  to  save  him  from  drift- 
ing into  the  easy-going  acceptance  oT  everything  which 
he  is  to<d.  One  seems  naturally  inclined  to  be  religious, 
and  must  be  carefully  watched  lest  the  sensitiveness 
should  become  morbid,  and  a  dominant  thought  should 
lead  to  mania,  melancholy,  or  a  possible  reaction. 
Another  seems  to  ha^ve  no  religious  instinct,  and  the 
opportunity  must  besought  for^jwaking  the  sense  of 
need,  rousing  the  conscience,  opting  the  eyes  to  God. 
But  again,  in  proportion  as  parents  are  led  by  the 
Spirit,  and  make  their  sacred  charge  aimatter  of  con* 
stant  and  beseeching  prayer,  they  will  in  their  own 
person  and  conduct  represent  God  to  the  children,  and 
»o  supplement  all  the  possible  defects  of  the  express 
training  and  discipline.  If  the  coiftmandy^^e  thou  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long"*  is  to  have  any 
weight  with  a  child,  he  must  live  with  those  who  them- 
selves are  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long. 
A  man  must  live  near  to  God  if  he  is  to  make  God 
real  to  his  children.  A  mother  must  hold  very,  real 
converse  with  her  Lord  if  His  reality  is  to  become 
obvious  to  her  little  ones.  "As  a  child,"  says  one,» 
"I  always  ha'B  a  feeling  that  God  and  Jesus  were  such 
particular  friends  of  mamma's,   and  were    honoured 


-  •^.Sce.that  invaluable  little  book,  "The  Education  of  a  Christian 
Home,"  edited  by  Ella  S,  Ai?nitage. 
? •Prov.  xxiii.  fj. 

*  "The  Education  of  a  Christian  Homi 
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more  than  words  could  tell."  If  »uch  an  Iniiireaston 
is  to  be  created,  depend  upon  it  God  and  Jcaua  myst 
be  particular  friends  of  yours.  No  talk,  however  pious, 
can  create  that  imprcf«i«n  ipleiii  the  hallowed  friend- 
ship  actually  exists.  ' 

Again,  led  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  filled  with  Divine 
love;  and  no  training  of  children  can  have  any  valuable 
or  permanent  effect  which  does  not  issue  froni,  which 
is  not  guided  by,  and  does  not  result  in,  love.    For  love 
is  the  Divine  educator.     It  is  this  which  accounts  for 
the   frequently  observed   anomaly   that  children   who 
seem  to  have  inferior  home  advantages  and  very  inade^ ' 
quate  education  turn  out  better  than  others  for  whom 
no  labour  or  expense  or  care  seems  to  be  grudged. 
If  love  is  not  there,   all  the  efforts  will  fail.      Love 
is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirits  of  little 
children  can  grow.     Without  it  the  wisest  precepts 
only  choke,  and  the  best-prepared  knowledge  proves 
innutritiowf.     It  must  be  a  large  love,  a  wise  love,  ^n 
inclusive  love,  such  As  God  alone  can  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart.     Love  of  thst  kind  is  very  frequently  found 
in  "huts  where  poor  men  lie,"  4nd  consequently  the 
children  issuing  out  of  them  have  been  better  trained  ' 
than  those  whose  parents  have  handed  them  over  ta 
loveless  tutors  oc  underlings. 

And  this  may  perhaps  fitly  lead  us  to  consider  the 

jrtther  point  which  is  before  us— the  prominence  which 

is,  in  the  Proverbs,  given  to  chastisement.     "  He  that 

y-  spareth  his  rod  hatcth  his  son,  but  he  that  loveth  him, 

chasteneth  him  betimes."*    "  Chasten  thy  son,  seeing 

there  is  hope,  and  set  not  thy  heart  on  his  destrijction." 
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**  Stripes  that  wound  are  a  cleansing  of  evil,  strokes  of 
the  recesses  of  the  belly.'"    '<  Withhold  not  correction 
from  the  child;  when  thou  beatest  him  with  ardd  he 
shall  not  die.    Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and 
Shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  §heol."V   "The  rod  and 
reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himscll  causeth 
shame  to  his  mother.""     "Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall 
give  thee  rest,  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."  * 
Corporal  punishment  seems  to  the  Christian,  and 
to  the  common  sense  of  a  society  which,4§  the  product 
of  the  Christian' spirit,   degrading,  brutalising,    and 
essentially  futile !    It  can  only  have  even  a  modicum  of  . 
good  effect  where  it  is  inflicted  by  a  ;^ving  hand,  and 
in  a  loving  sphit,  without  a  trace  of  temper  or  cruelty, 
and  obviously  costing  more  to  jnflict  than  to  bear. 
But  even  with  all  these  conditions  granted  it  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  method  of  punishment;  it  arouses  vin- 
dictive feelings  and  savage  passions.     A  whipped  boy 
is  almost  sure  to  bully  the  next  creature  weaker  than 
himself  that  he  encounters ;  and  acting  only  as  a  deter- 
rent, it  never  reaches  the  conscienoe,  or  creates  a  sense 
of  revolt  from  the  sin  for  the  sin's  sake,  which  is  the 
object  of  all  wise,  or  at  least  of  all  paternal,  puftishment. 
We  can  only,  therefore,  set  aside  the  precept  to  use 
the  rod  as  one  which  was  in  harmony  with  darker  and 
harder  times  before  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had 
come  to  reveal   the  inner  life  and  to  teach  us  how 
we  are  to  deal  with  those  myisterious  and  wonderful 
beings,  jour  fellow-creatures. 

But  with  this  modification,  and  substituting  "wise 
and  merciful  punishments"  for  "rod  and    stripes," 


'  Prov.  XX.  30. 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  13,  14, 


■  Prov.  xxix.  15. 
*  Prov.  xxi^.  17. 
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these  teachings  remain  of  permanent  validity.    Our 
Heavenly   Father   chastens    His   children;    by  most 
gracious  punishments  He  brings  home  to  them  the 
sense  of  sjn,  and  leads  them  to  repentance  and  amende 
ment.^    And  earthly  parents,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
led  by  th«  Spirit  and  filled  with  l6ve,  will  correct  thejr 
children,  not  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  for  their  chi- 
dren's  good.   Tht  truth  which  underiies  these  apparently 
harsh  injunctions  is  this:  Love  inflicts  punishments,  nor 
are  any  punishments  so  severe  as  those  which  I,ove 
inflicts;  and  only  the  punishments  which  Love  inflicts 
are  able  to  reform  and  tp^  «axe  the  character  of  the 

delinquent.  ^r^  ..    ,      * 

We  all  of  us  know  that  weak  and  sentimefital  ngture 
-too  common  among  modern  parents-which  shrinks 
from  inflicting  p^in  under  all  circumstances.    Seizing 
on  the  ill-understood  doctrine  that  Love  is  the  sovereign 
power  in  life  and  in  education,  it  pleads  in  the  name  of 
Love  that  the  offender  may  be  spared,  that  he  tnay 
escape  the  due  penalty  of  his  fault.    That  is  not  a  love 
like  God's  love:  and  if  you  are  careful  to  observe,  it 
has  not  the  remedial  or  saving  effect  which  the  love  of 
God  has.     "  He  that  declines  to  punish  his  child  hates 
him;  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes.      In 
the  poor  child's  heart  so  much  fooUshness  Is  bound 
up,  so  much  wilfulness  and  temper,  so  much  vanity 
and  pride,  so  much  sensuality  and  selfishness,  so  much 
unwholesome  craving  for  amusement,  it  is  so  natural 
to  the  child  to  make  pleasure  the  be-aU  and  the  end-aU 
of  life,  that,  if  aU  this  foolishness  is  to  be  driven  away> 

.  •  ■     -        "••■     "  ■    ;•  — . — • ■ : — — — -  "-    "1 — ~"  :^~^' 

>  Lev  xxvi.4i:  ••  If  then  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  h^mbled, 
and  they  then  aJcept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,  then  will  I 
remember  Mjr  cbvenant  with  Jacob." 
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there  must  be  much  sharp  discipline  and  painful  cor- 
rection.   The  Divine  method  of  punishment  seems  to 
be  to  let  men  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  doings  until  they 
loathe  it.    They  rebelliously  call  out  for  meat  in  the 
wilderness,  and  it  turns  into  a  satiety,  a  bitterness,  and 
a  plague,  while  it  is  between  their  teeth.     Is  it  possible 
that  parente  too,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  may 
chasten  their  children  in  the  same  way,  bringing  home 
to  the  wilful  the  painful  effects  of  wilfulness,  to  the  vajn 
the  ridiculous  effects  of  Vanity",  to  the  selfish  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  selfishness,  to  the  sensual  the  ruin  and 
the  misery  of  sensuality  ?    Might  not  the  most  effectual 
punishment  for  every  fault  be  an  enforced  quiet  in 
which  the  culprit  is  confronted  with  the  inevitable  out- 
come' of  the  sin  ?    Does  not  even  the  hardest  heart 
begin  to  melt,  does  not  the  dullest  conscience  begin  to 
grow  sensitive,  when  the  sure  results  of  evil  are  aptly 
pourtrayed  before  the  ifiind  ?    What  pride  would  have 
courage  to  grow,  if  it  had  a  glimpse  of  the  hard,  dry, 
lowless,  unloved,  heart  wljich  is  its  inevitable  fruit  \ 
What  young  man  would  venture  to  take  the  first 
downward  steps  in  impurity  if  he  had  ever  formed  a 
conception  of  the  devastation  of  brain  and  heart  and 
life  which  must  ensue?  > 

^  The  rod  canno^  open  the  eyes ;  it  can  but  set  the 
cunning  intellect  to  work  to  find  a  way  of  enjoying  the 
sin  and  escaping  the  rod.  But  the  opening  of  the  eyeft 
— at  which  all  trufe  punishment  must  aim-r-reveali^  a 
rod  which  is  bound  up  with  the  sin,  sure  as  the  sin 
itself.  It  is  the  parents'  solenjMi  taSk— and  many  an 
inward  sorrow  must  it  cost— to  bring  home  to  his 
child's  heart  these  truths  of  experience  which  the  child 
cannot  at  presenit  know.    Wise  penalties  and  "  reproof 
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give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  causeth  shame 

to  his  mother."*  .... 

There  is  a  voice,  ihe  voice  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
speaks  continually  to  every  parent,  to  every  teacher  of 
^ydMth:  "Incline  thine  ear,"  it  says,  "and  hear  the 
wofds  of  the  wise,  and  apply  thy  heart  unto  my  know- 
ledges—without attention  and  application  this  heavenly 
wisdom  cannot  1?€  known.    "  For  it  is  a  pleasant  thing," 
so  the  voice  continues,  "if  thou  keep  these  words 
witKin  thee,  if  they;  be  established  together  upon  thy 
lips.     That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the  Lord,"— without 
whom  the  best-m^aht  efforts  will  fail,—"  I  have  made 
them  known  to  thee  this  day,  even  to  t^ee.     Have  not 
I  written  to  thee  excellent  things  of  counsels  and 
knowledge,  to  make  thee  know  the  certainty  of  the 
words  of  truth,  that  thou  mayest  carry  back  words  of 
truth  to  them,"  tht^se  helpless  and  ignorant ,  children 
whose  needs  ",  send  thee"'  to  me  for  instruction  ? ' 

The  failures  are  numerous,  disastrous,  heart-breaking, 
but  they  are  unnecessary.     Your  children  are  holy; 
they  belong  to  the  Saviour  in  whom  you  yourselves 
believe.    Grasp  that  truth ;  go  to  Him  in  sublime  faith. 
"Lord,  it  is  not  with  Thee  to  save  a  part,  to  choose  this 
one  and  save  that.    Thou  wilt  glorify  Thyself  in  every 
6ne."»    Surrender  yourself  to  Him  that  He  may  use 
you  to  exhibit  His  Divine  graces  and  saving  lo^e  to 
tile  children.    Live  with  Him  daily,  that  the  glory  of 
the  communion  may  not  pass  away  from  your  face,  or 
appear  only  by  fits  and  starts— and  so  train  up  your 
child  according  to  his  way;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it:        ^_ l_^ 

»  Prov.  xiix.  IS-  '  P^^-  **"'•  *7-2*-    . 

*  "  The  EdHcation  of  a  Christian  Home;" 
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"  Be  not  a  witnen  against  thy  neighbour'  wlthouttAuse,  and  deceive 
not  wijh  thy,  lips.-    Say  not,  I  Will  do  so  tp  him  aJ^he  hath  done  to 
me ;  I  will  fender  to  the  man  according  to  his  work."— Prov.  JHciv. 
28,  29.     '  . 
"Rejoice  notwhen  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  liot  thy  heart  be  , 
.  .  glad^when  he  is  overthrown,  lest  the  Lord  see  it  and  it  displease  Mim, 
•  and  He  turn  away  His  wrath  from  him."— Prov.  xxiv.  17, 18. 

'J  He  that  is  elad  at  calamity  sha)l  not  J>e  unpunished."— Prov. 
xviL  5.  ^    '  ... 

-       "If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,'  give  him  bread  to  eat,  and  if  he 
thirsty  give  him  watq^  to  drink;  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
)gjl&  head,  and  the  Lor^  shall,  reward' thee. "—Prov.  xxv.ai,  22. 

THERE- is  nd  subject  on  which  the  teaching  pf  the 
Proyerbs  more  strikingly  anticipates  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament  than  th^t  of  forgiveness  to  our 
enemies.  Our  Lord  Jesbs  Christ  could  take  some  of 
these  sayings  and  incorporate  "them  unchanged  ihto 
the  law  of  His  kingdom^  for  indeed  it  is  jiot  possible 
to  surpass  the  TOwer^.  and*  beauty  and  truth  of  the 
command  tp  feqd  tnpse  who  have  injured  us  if  they  arc 
hungry,  to  give  thenr  drink  When  they  are  thirsty/ and 
in  tliis  Divine  way  to\indIe  in  them  repentance  for  the 
injury  which  they  haveNione.  T6is  is  the  high-water 
vinark  of  moral  ex^elleiuseu  No  better  state,  q^a  ,be 
desired/*fWhen  a  humailvspirit  is  Tiabitually  in  thik 
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tender  and  forgiving  mood,  itjs  already  united  with  thfe 
Father  of  spirits,  and.  lives. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  even  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
lofty  standard  which    is   here  8et  before  us.     The 
Psalmist,  for  example»'i8  thinking  of  coals  of  tf  quite 
different  sort  when  he  exclaims  i^^' As  for  the  head  of 
those  that  compass  mis  Ibout,  l«it  the  mischief  of  theu- 
own  lips  cover  them.   Let  burmng  coals  fall  Mpon  them ; 
let  them  be  cast  into  the  fire ;  into  deep  pits  that  they 
rise  not  up  again." »    That  is  the  old  elemental  hate  of 
human  nature,  the  passionate,  indignant  appeal  to^  a 
righteous  God  against  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  a 
wrong  or  an  injury.    Even  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  latest,  ^ 
and  certainly  not  the  least  hobr,  of  the  prophets  could 
cry  out  Qoncferaingr  his  jBOemies:  *^Yet,  I^rd,  Tho 
knowest  .^r  their  counsel  itgainsr  me  to  slay  me ;  forgive 
not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot, out  their  sin  from  Thy 
si^ht;  but  let  them  be  overthrown  bfefore  Thee;  deal 
THou  with  them  in  the  time  of  thine  anger." »    Words 
painfully  natural,  words  eclioed  by  many  i  persecuted 
"^  man  of  God,  but  yej  quite  inconsistent  with  the  teaching 
of  th?  Saviour  in  the  Soinon  on  the  Mount,  the  teach- 
ing already  foreshadowed  in  this  beautiful  proverK 

But  it  ipay  not  beisuperfluous  to  notice  tbat  the 
Proverbs  themselves,  ^ven  those  wKch  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  diapter,  4o  nol  all  touch  the  high-water 
mai-k  of  XXV.  21.  Th»s,  for  example,  the  rootivewhich 
is  suggested  in  xxiv.  18  for  not  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of 
an  enemy  is  none  ofHhe  highest  The  idea  seems  to 
t»e,  it  you  see  your^enemy  undergoing  punishment,  if 
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calaAiity  is  falling  upon  him  from  the  Lord,  then  do  not 
indulge  in  any  ins:olent  exultation,  lest  the  Lord  should 

.  be  .offended  with  you,  and,  in  order  to  chastise  your  malig- 
nity, should  cease  to  plague  and  trouble  him.'  In  such  a 
view  of  the  question,  God  isiitill  regarded  as  a  Nemesis 
that  will  resent  a^y  unseemly  rejoicing  in  the  calamity 
6f  another;*  in  proportion  therefore  as  you  wish  to  see 
your  enemy  punished,  you  must  abstain  from  that  joy 
in  his  punishment  which  would  lead  to  its  diminution. 
From  a  precept  of  that  kind  there  is  a  vast  moral 
stride  to  the  simple  prohibition  of  retaliation,  announced 
without  any  reason  giv^n  or  suggested  in  xxiv.  '29— 
"  Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me, 
I  will  render  to  the. man  according^ to  his  work."  Arid 
from  this  again  there  js  an  incalculable  stride  to  the, 

^  positive  spirit  of  love^^  which,  not  content  with  simply 

abstaining  from  vindictiyeness,  actually  turns  the  tables, 

and  repays  gopd  for  evil,  looking  with  quiet  assurance, 

to, the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  alone,  for. recognition  and 

reward.     Our' wonder  is  occasioned  not  because  all  the 

Proverbs  do  ttot  rea^h  the  moral  afltitude  of  this  one,  but 

rather  that  this  one  should  be  so  high.     When  an  ideal 

is  §et  up  far  in  advance  of  the  general'  practice  and  ev^n 

.of  the  geiteri^  ,tJiot>ehts  of  the  time,  we  can  ascribe  it 

\  only  to  the  promptings, of.  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^     It  needs  no.^^Bpfrf,  that  foiigiveness  is  better  than 

'  revenge.    We  iai:1i^\V  that — 

"  Kevenge,.  at  first  though  '.sweet, 
Bitter  eft*  long  back  oii  itself  recoils."' 


^^ 


We  all  know  that  the  immediate  effect  of  forgiving  our 


•  Prov.  xvii.  5*. 


*  Parattiae  Lost,  ix.,  171. 
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enemy  is  a  sWeet  flow  6t  tenderness  in  ^'soul,  which 
surpasses  in  delight  all  the  imagined  joVs;  of  vindic- . 
'  tiveness  ;  and  that  the  next  effect  is  to  soften  and  wm 
the  foe  himself  ;^  the  scornful,  look  relents,  the  tears  of 
passion  give  place  to  those  of  penitence,  the  moved  heart- 
is  eager  to  make  amends.  We  all  know  that  nothing 
more  powerfully  affects  our  fellow-men  than  the.  exhibi- 
tion'  of  this  placable  temper.*  We  all  know  that  in 
forgiving  we  share  God's  prerogative,  and  come  mto 
.  fiarniony  with  His  Spirit.  -^ 

Yet  here  is  the  melancholy  fact  that  notwithstandmg 
this  proverbial  truth,  taken  up  into  the  teaching  of  our 
Saviour,  and  echoed  in  the  writings  of  His  Apostles,' 
even  in  a  Christian  society,  forgiveness  is  almost  as 
rare  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon.     Men 
J  are  not  ashamed— even  professing  Ghristiahs  are  not 
ashamed— to  say  about  their  |nemies,  "I  will  do  so 
to  him  as  he  has  done  to  me,  I  will  render  to  tfje  man 
according  to'his  work.''    We  even  *ave  a  lurking  ad- 
mii-ation  foi:  such  retaliatory  conduct,  calling  it  spirited, 
and  we  still  are  inclined  to  contemn  one  who  icts  on 
the  Christly  principle-  as  weak  or  visioriary.    Still  the 
old  bad  delight  in  seeing  evil  fall  on  the  head  of  our 
enemie?  glows  in  our  hearts ;  still  the  act  of  vengeance 
is  performed,  thjf  bitter  retort  is  given,  the  abusive' 
letter  is  written,  with  the  old  sense  of  unhallowed  pride 
and  triumpTi.     How  is  this?    Ah,  tlhe  simple  truth  is 
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»  Burke  said  of  Pitt  after  his  fall,  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
made' his  own  justification,  without  impeaching  the -conduct  of  his 
colleagues  or  taking  any  measure  that  might  seem  to  arise  from  dis- 
gust  or  opposition,set  a  seal  upon  his  ^character.  (Lecky,  "  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Qentury,"'  vol.  iii ,  6l.) 

«  See  Rom.  xii.  20i  ,  ^    • 
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^  that  it  is  a  small  matter  to  get  right  principles  recog- 
nised,  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  getting  them  practised. 
We  need  a  power  which  can  successfully  contend 
against  the  storm -of  passion  and  self-will,  in  those 
.  terrible  moments  when  all  the  calm  lights  of  reason 
are  quenched  by  the  blinding  surf  of  passion,  and  ill 
th^:  gentle  voices  of  goodness  are  drowned  by  its 
roaring  waves. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the  moral  teaching 
of  Christ  is  not  original,  but  that  nil  His  precepts  may 
be  found,  in  the  words  and  writings  of  ancient  sages, 
just  as  His  teaching  about  foiTgiveness  is  anticipated 
by  the  proverb.    Yes,  but  His  claim  does  not  rest 
upon  His  teaching,  but  upon  the  Divine  and  super- 
natural powerwhich  He  hasat  His<comman<J  tocarry 
out  His  doctrines  in   the  conduct  of  His  disciples. 
This  is  the  point  which  we  must  realize  if  this  sweet 
and  beautiful  ideal  is  to  be  worked  out  in  our  lives. 
We  have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  the  question  when 
we  have  conned  His  words,  or  shaped  conceptions  of 
what  a  life  would  be  passed  in  conformity  to  them. 
The  centre  of  Christian  doctrine  ia  power,  the  power 
of  Christ,  the  fountain  of  living  waters  opened  in  the 
heart,  the  grafting  of  the  withering  branches  upon 
a  living  stock,  the  indwelling. of  Christ  Himself,  as 
the  spring  -anci  principle  of  e:yery  holy  action,  and  the 
effectual  restraint  on  all  our  ungovernable  passions. 

But  before  looking  more  dosely  at  this,  we  ought  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  constant  motive  which  our 
Lord,  even  in  His  teaching,  presents  for  the  practice  of 
a  forging  disposition.  He  always  bases  the.  duty  of 
foiigiveness  on  the  need  which  we  have  of  God's  for- 
giveness; He  teaches  us  to  pray,  "Forgive  us  our 
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trcspaaacs,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  tfgainrt 
us  • "  and  in  the  moving  story  of  the  unmerciful  servant^ 
who  demanded  the  full  payment  from. his  felldw-servant 
just  when  his  lord  had  pitifully  remitted  his  own  debt, 
He  tells  us  that  forgiveness  of  our  enemies  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  our  being  forgivep^by  God.    "  His 
lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors, 
till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  du^.    So  shall  also  My 
Heavenly  Father  do  unto  you,  if  ye  forgive  not  every 
one  his  brother  from  your  hearts."*    It  is  not  therefore 
only,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated,  that  we  ought  to  be 
moved  to  pity  by  remembering  what  God  has  done  for 
us     No,  there  is  a  much  sterner  thought  in  our  Lord's 
mind;  it  is»that  if  we  do  not  forgive  we  shaU  not  and 
cannot  be  forgiven.    The  forgiving  spirit  manifested  to 
our  fellow-men  is  that  without  which  it  is  vain  for  us 
to  come  near  and  to  ask  God  for  pardon.    If  we  have 
come,  and  are  jusi  about  to  offer  our  prayer,  and  if  we 
thenremember  that  we  have  aught  against  a  brother, 
we  must  go  first  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  before  our 
prayer  can  be  so  much  as  heard.  ^ 

Here  is  certainly  a  motive  of  a  very  powerful  kmd; 
Which  of  us  would  dare  to  cherish  the  bitter  thought, 
or  proceed  with  our  plan  -of  vengeance,  if  we  rememr 
bered  and  realized  that  our  vindictiveness  would  make 
our  own  pardon  at  the  hands  of  God  impossible? 
Which  of  the  counUess  deeds  of  retaliation  that  stam 
I  with  blood  the  pages  of  history  would  have  been 
■^rpetrated,  and  which  of  the  perpetrators  would  not 
have  tremblingly  relinquished  aU  thought  of  reprisals, 
if  they  had  seen  that  in  those  savage  acts  of  vengeance 
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they  were  not,,  as  they  supposed,  executing  lawful 
Justice,  but  actually  cutting  off  their  own  hope  of  pardon  ' 
before  the  throne  of  God  ?  *    I 

If  we  avenge  ourselves,  If  society  Is  constantly  torn 
by  the  quarrels  and  the  mutual  recriminations  of  hostile 
men  whose  one'  thought  is  to  give  as  good  as  they   ; 
b'ave  got^it  can  only  be  because  we  do  not  belieye,  or  ! 
do  not  realize,  this  solemn  teaching  of  the  Lord.     He 
seems  a  faint  and  doubtful  voice  compared  with  the 
loud  tumult  of  passion  withiii ;  His  authority  seems 
;weak  and  ineffectual  compared  with  the  mighty  domi- 
nation of  the  evil  disposition.     Powerful,  therefore,  as 
the  motive  is  to  which  He  constantly  appeals,  if  He 
had  left  us  nothing  but.  His  teaching  on  the  subject 
we  should  not  be  materially  better  off  thaii  they  who  / 
listened  with  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  wis^ 
authors  of  these  ^cient  Proverbs.    What  niore  has 
■•He  left  us?/    'J .      .   .    ,■::,:.:..  y,,y :.         ■       *  ■..,: 

It  is  His  prerOjgative  to  give  to  those  who  believe  in  . 
Him  a  changed/  heart  How  much  is  meant  by  that,  ^ 
which  only  th9^  changed  heart  can  know  I  Outwardly 
we  seem  much  alike;  outwardly  there  is  little  sign  of 
an  inward  transformation ;  but  far  as  the  east  is  froni 
the  west  i^  the  iinregenerate  heart  from  the  r^enerate, 
the  Christless  heart  from  one  which  He  has  taken  in 
His  haiv^s,  and  by  His  great  redemption  created  anew. 
Now  Dtdthout  stopping  to  follow  the  processes  of  faith 
by  which  this  mighty  change  is  effected,  let  us  simply 
mark  the  characteristics  of  the  chtuig^  so  far  as  it 
aiiects  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  fii^t  and  mostradical  resulf  of  the  New  Birth  is 
that  God  takes  the  place  wMch  Self  has  occupied.  All 
the  thoughts  which  have  clustered  about  your  own 
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being  now  turn  to  Ilia  Being,  as  stray  j fragments  of 
iron  turn  to  the  magnet.     Consequeirtly,  al^  the  emotions 
and   passions  which  are   stimulated  by  self-love  give 
place  to  those  which  are   stimulated   by  the  love  of 
God.     His  as  if  the  pipes  of  your  aqueduct  had  been 
changed  at  the  fountain  head,  disconn<Jctcd  from  the 
malarious  waters  of  the  i^sh,  and  connected  with  the 
pure  and  sparkling  water  of  the  hills.     God's  ways  of 
regarding  men,  God's  feelings  towards  n^en,  His  yearn- 
ing over  them,  His  pity  for  them,  flow  iijito  the  changed 
heart,  and  so  preoccupy  it   that   reseijitment,  hatred, 
-and  malice  afe  washed  out  like  the  sour  dregs  in  a 
cup  which  is  rinsed  in  a  running  strejam. 

There  is  the   man   who.  did  you  the  wrong—very 
cruel  and  unpardonable  it  was  1— but,  las  all  personal 
elements  are  quite  put  of  the  question,  Wu  regard  him 
just  as  if  you  were  not  the  .injured  bleing.     You  see 
him  only  as  God  sees  him;  you  trace  111  the  malignant 
workings  of  his  mind ;  you  know  horijr  the  fire  of  his 
hate  is  a  fire  which  burns  the  heart  that  entertains 
it.     You  see  cfcarly  how  tormenting  those  revenge- 
ful passions  are,  how  the  poor. soul  njiast^red  by  them 
is  diseased,  how  the  very  action  in  which  it  is  triumph- 
ing now  must  become  one  day  a  source  of  bitter  regret 
and  implacable  self-reproach  ;  you  soon  begin  to  regard 
the  ill  deed  as  a  shockjtig  wound  infllicted  on  the  doer 
of  it,  and  the  wells  6f  pity  are  opened.     As  if  this 
enemy  of  yours  had  been  quite  ihnocmt  of  all  ill-will, 
and  had  been  overtaken  by  some Jerrible  calamity, 
your  one  instinctive  thought  is  to  hel]>hmi^  and  relieve 
him.    Out  of  the  fuliiess  of  your  heart,  without  any 
sense  of^  being  magnanimous,  or  any  thought  of  a 
further  eiid,— simply  for  the  pity  of  it,— you  come  to 
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proffer  him  bread  in  hii  hunger  and  water  in  hit 
thirst/../  .  ■■■.  .•.'.:■  ■•..■•/>::•  -■•■■"  .-•-,        -      ^  -r-f.   ,■ 

Yes,  it  is  in  the  atmbsphere  of  pity  that  personal 
resentment  dies  away,  and  it  is  only  by  the  power  of 
the  Son  of  Man  that  the  heart  can  be  filled  with  a  pity 
large  enough  to  pardon  all  the  sins  of  our  kind. 

It  is  this  thought-Athough  without  any  definite  state* 
ment  bf  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced — that  finds 
Expression  in  Whittier's  touching  lines  :-^ 

"My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been  /' 

Abused,  itw  kindness  answered  with  foul  wrong ;  \ 
So  turning  gloomily  from  my  fcHow-mcn,    '       /^  , 
One  summer  Sabbath  day  I  strolled  among 
The  green  mounds  of  the  village  burying-placv;         - 
,     Where/pondering  how  all  human  love  and  hate 
^nd  one  sad  level ;  and  how,  soon  or  late, 
.  Wronged  and  wrongdoer,  each  with  meekened  face, 
,,^    And  dold  hands  folded  oCcr  a  stilt  heart, 
r*^    Pass  the  green  threshold  of  a  commion  grave,    ■  •  , 

V       Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none  depart, 
Awed -for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race. 
Our  common  sorrow,  like  a  Mighty  wave. 
Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and,  trembling,-!  forgave," 

Yes,  one  who  is  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of 
Man  finds  too  much  to  pity  in  the  great  sorrowing 
world,  and  in  its  fleeting  and  uncertain  life,  to  cheri&h 
vengeful  feelings.  Himself  redeemed  by  the  untold 
love  of  His  Father,  by  the  undeserved  and  freely 
offered  pardon  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,  he  can  feel  for 
his  enemies  nothing  bat  forbearance  and  love  ;  if  they 
too  are  Christians,  he  longs  to  win  them  back  to  the 
peace  and  joy  from  which  their  evil  passion  must  have 
driven  them;  and  if  they  are  not,  his:  eyes  must  fill 
with  tears  as  he  remembers  how  brief  is  their  apparent 
triumph,  how  unsubstantiat  their  gleam  of  joy.    The 
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delh-c  to  save  them  immediately  master*  the  transitory 

wish  to  punish  them.    The  pity  of  men,  for  the  sake  of  w;4     ; 

the'  Son  of  ^an,  wins  the  day.  V 

And  now  A\e  may  just  glance  at  the  effect  which  th^ 
Christly  conduct  has  upon  the  offender,  and  the  reward 
Which.  God  has  attached  to  its  exercise. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traces  of  God's  likeness 
in  even  bad  men,  a  characteristic   to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  animal  creation,  that  though  passion 
awakes  passion,  wrath  wrath,  and  vengeance  revenge 
—so  that  savages  pass  their  whole  tiiat  \x\  an  unbroken 
'  scries  of  blood  feuds,  the  hideous  retaliation  bandied  from 
tribe  to  tribe  and  from  man  to  man,  generation  after 
generation—the  spirit  of  meekness,  proceeding  not  "from 
cowardice,  but  from  love,  disarm*  passion,  soothes  wrath, 
and  changes  vengeance  into  reconciliation.     The  gleam 
of  forgiveness  in  the  eye  of  the  injured  is  so  obviously  the 
light  of  God  that  the  wrongdoer  is  cowled  and  softened 
before  it.     It  kindles  a  fire  in  his  spirit,  his  heart  melti, 
his  uplifted  hand  falls,  his  angry  voice  grows  tender. 
When  men  are  so  dehumanised  as  to  be  insensible  to 
~    this  softening  effect,  when  they  interpret  the  gentleness 
as  weakness,  and  are  moved  by  the   forgiving  spirit 
simply  to  further  injury  and  more  shameless  wrong, 
then  we  may  know  that  they  are  possessed,— they  are 
no  longer  men,— they  are  passing  into  the  category  of 
the  lost  spirits,  whom  the  forbearance  of  God  Himself 
leads  not  to  repentance  but  Only  to  added  sin.  ,  1 

But  if  you  have  ever  by  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christ       j, 
so  mastered  your  natural  impuls|' as  to  return  good 
for  evil  lovingly  and  whole-heartedly,  ai!d  if  you  have     . 
seen  the  regenerating  effect  in  the  beautiful  subjugation     ! 
of  your  foe  and  his  transformation  into  a  friend,  it  is 
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not  necessiary  to  say  much  of  the  reward  which  God 
has  in  store  for  you.  Do  you  not  already  possess  it  ? 
.  Yet  the  reward  is  certainly  greater  than  you  are 
able  at  opce  to  apprehend.  For  what  a  secret  is  this 
which  you  possess,  the  secret  of  turning  even  the 
i^lignity  of  foes  into  the  sweetest  affecfion,  the  secr^ 
which  lay  in  the  heart  of  God  as  the  spring  and  the 
means  of  man's  redemption.*  The  highest  reward  that 
God  can  givie  to  His  crektures  is  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  His  nature  as  He  has  made  them  in  Hisow^ 
image.  When  we  share  in  a  Divine  ilttribute  we  enter 
so  far  into  the  Divine  bliss;  and- in  proportibn-a&lhis 
attribute  seems  removed  from  our  common  human 
nature,,  our  spirit  must  exult  to  find  that  it  has  been 
really  appropriated.  What  further  reward,  then,  can 
he  whp  avenges  hot  himself  desire?  \  The  pulse  of  the 
Divine  heart  beats  in  him  ;  the  tides  of  the  Divine  life 
flo¥^  through  him.  He  is  like  God— God  who  opposes 
tof^^an's  iiigratitude  the  ocein  of  His  pardoning  love; 
he  is  con&cidu^  of  that  which  is  the*  fountain  o^  joy  in 
the  Divine  Being ;  surely -a  man  must  be  satisfied  when 
he  awakes  in  God's  likeness  I  And  that  satisfaction 
comes  to  every  one  Wiho  has  heaped  coals' of  fire  on  his 
enemy's  head  by  feeding  him  in  his  hiinger,  and  giving 
him  water  when  athirst.  Say  not,  "\  will  do  so  t 
him  as  he  has  done  to  me,  I  will  render  to  the  man 
according  to  his  work."  Love  your  enemies;  pray  for 
them  which  despitefuUy  use  you. 


*  Cf.  the  proverb,   "^When  a  man's  ways  pJease  the  Lord  He 
ffiakethevcn  Ms  enemies  tcs be  at  peace  with  him  "  (Prov.  xvi.  7). 
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«It  is  the  gloiy  of  God  to  coiiceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  */>«?  is  to 
search  out  a  matter.  ■     ,    .     t.  i^    e 

The  heaven  for  height  and  the  earth  for  depth,  attd  the  heart  of 
Ai>tts  is  unsearchable;  ^  ' 

Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  cometh  forth  a 

vessel  for  the  finer;  ..  ...^u      ^-i.oii 

Take  awaythewicked  from  before  the  *iV,  and  his  throne  shall   - 

be  established  in  righteousness 
Put  not  thyself  forward  in  the  presence  of  the  *.H^.  and  stand  not 

in  the  presence  of  great  men  :  ....      :u      *!.„» 

Far  better  is  it  that  it  be  said  unto  thee.  Come  up  hUher,  i^an  that 

thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the />rm7*  >|vhom 

thine  eyes  have  seen."— ^Prov.xxv.  2-7,  , 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  book  of  Samuel 
there  are  two  accounts  of  the  monarchy  and  its 
origin  lying  side  by  si^ie.-diflferent,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance  irrecoficilable.  One  set  of  passages^  seems  to 
imply  that  the  king  was  appointed  by  Gods,  holy 
purpose  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  His  government.  But 
another  set  of  passages  seems  to  represent  the  out- 
cry for  a  king  as  a  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  appointment  of  a  king  as  a 
punishment  for  the  people's  sin.  It  is  in  agreement; 
witii  the  first  idea  that  provision  is  made  in  the,  Law 
for  a  monarchical  government;  but  it  is  in  agree- 
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ment  with  the  second  idea  that  the  actual  kings  proVe 
to  be  for  the  most  part  incompetent  and  faithless -r 
rulers,  "  who  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  I-ord,"  and  that 
even  the  biest  of  them  fall  into  |^oss  sins,  or  are  at  any 
rate  guilty  of  graV^  errors.    Thus  David  stumbled  into  a 
miry  pit  ;Jehoshaphat  experienced  defeat  in  his  alliance 
with  Ahab ;  Josiah  wad  slain  .at  the  battle  of  Megiddo ; ' 
Uzziah jwais  smittcfn  with  leprosy;  and  H^^ekiah  com- 
mitted an  imprudence  which  incidentaHy  brought  the 
great  calamity  qpon  his  country.     So  it  Is  all  through. 
Now  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  Jihat  this  two- 
fold aspect  of  the  kingship  seems  to  admit  of  is  one 
which  goes  deep  down  into  the  prophetic  and  inspired 
character  of  Israeli  and  its  history.    The  king  in  his 
ideal  aspect  is  throughout  a  type  and  a  foreshadowing 
\of  the  Anoinjted  One  that  wa^  to  come ;  and  the  actual 
failure  of  all  the  kings  to  realize  the  ideal,  t%  govern 
wisely,  to  establish  righteoutshess,  or  even  to  observe 
the  moral  law  in  their  own  persons,  necessarily  threw 
men'a  thoughts  forward  to  Him  who  should  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  Dayid,  and  carry  out  in  ways  not  yet 
reahzed  or  even  conceived  the  noble  and  exalted  ideas 
which  clustered  round  the  theocratic  throne^    Many 
hasty  critics  have  been  swifjt  to  see  and  to  censure  the 
ignoble  failures  of  the^'en  who  sat  upon  th^^thrones 
of  Judah  and  Israel;  some  critics  have  dei^oped  with 
^sufficient   clearness    the    noble    ideairi. which    always 
underlay  the  monarchy  ev^n  in  the- moments  of  its 
■  deepest  decline.    But   comparatively  -  few  have  seen 
the  significance  of  this  contrast  between  the  ideal  and. 
the  actual;  and  ^consequently  only  a  few  have   per- 
ceived with  what  a  prolonged  and  emphatic  voice  the 
whole  story  of  the  Kings^spoke  of  Christ. 
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The  contrast  just  pbiitterf  out  in  the  historic  books 
appears  with  equal  distinctness  in  this  book  of  Wisdom ; 
the  proverbial  sayings  aboiit  the  king  exhibit  the  two- 
fold  thoughts  and  the,re^onciliation  is  only   found 
when  we  have  reali*ea  ^fte  Kingship  of  Christ  and  can 
Tring  that  idea  to  expj^^the  ancient  fof ecas  .     Thus 
th"  Ldy  of  the  tH^l^ceming  the  king  is  to  the 
Soughtful  reader  ogBJ^verbs  a  study  of  the  things 
concerning  Christ,  l^f^l  elements  speak  of  Him  , 
the  actual  shortcomings  cryi  out  for  Him. 

First  we  will  review  i»l»t  is  said  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  king,,  He  comes  before  us    as  the 
embodiment  of  righteousness.*     "  U  is  an  abomination 
to  kings  to  commit   wickedness,  for  the  throne  is 
established  by  righteousness.     Righteous  lips  are  the  ^ 
delight  of  kings,  and  they;  love  him  tlTat  speaketh 
riehf"    "A  king  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  judg- 
'  mLt  winnoweth  away  all  6vil  with  his  eyes.  .  .  .A 
wise  king  winnoweth  the  wicked  and  bnngeth  the 
thresl^ing  wheel  over  them.-     As    he    Purges  the 
wicked,  so  he  encourages  the  righteous ;"  He  that 
loveth  pureness  of  heart  hath  grace  on  his  hps,  the 
king  shall  be  his  friend,-    There  is  a  great  seventy 
in   his   government:  "The   wrath  of  a  king  ts  as 

T^l  'be  observed  *at,  faking  generally,  the  early  proverl^ 
pre«=nt  the  more  favourable  sVde  of  the  "ingsh'p  a„d  the  later 
Uerbs  suggest  a  period  of  ^edinV  see  Introd^pt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
siHy  the  same  test  may  serve  to  distinguish  he  P^^'^g^^  J 
Deuteronomy  and  the  book  of  ^muel;  the  ^nghter  thought  that 
the  king  was  originally  intended  by  God  may  come  from  the  early 
•days  when  the^ings  .till  promised  well,  and  f  ^^'^-^»';7^ 
which  crosses  the  optimistic  ph;»ui^  may  emanate  from  the.  period 
.    when  their  lailun^  and  <J«Jine  -ere  unmistakable.  ^^..  ^^ 

"      «  Prov.  xvi.  12,  13.  Proy-  ^'  ?>  ^°-  , 
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messenger^  of  death ;  a^d  a  ^i^&k  man  will  pacify  it."  */ 
"The  king's  wrfath  4s  as  the  roaring  of  9.  lion."''  On. 
the -other  hand,  his  mei-cy  is  one  with  his  severity: 
"His  favour  is  as  dew  upon  the  grass."'  "I(i  the 
light  of  the  king^s  counfenanclie  .is  life,  and  l)is  favour 
is  as  a  cloud  of  th^ejatter  rain." '  "  Mercy  and  truth 
preserve  the  ki^,  and  hia  £hrone  is  upholden  ^)y 
'"meroy."*  The  ikctws  that  his  government  is  a  viee- 
royalty*  He.is  the  l(^an  jns.trument  of  the  Divine 
Will.  "The  king'is  heartis  in^the  hand  of  Ihe  Lord  ; 
as  the  #atercourseS;'*^which*  the  farmer  directs  ahd 
leads  over,  hiti  fields  according  to  his^  purpose — *<^he 
turncth  it  tather$oever  he  will."*  >Thus  the  king 
ex|)resses  precisely  ,  the  LprcJ's  favour  towards  a 
^erv^ht  that  dealeth  wisely,  and  the  Lord's  wrath  . 
against  him  thkt  cailtseth  shame."  '  The  king  manifests 
the  Lord'd  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  subject^udging ' 
the  cause  of  the  poor  as  the  -Lord  does.  "§*ne  king 
that  judgeth  faithfuUy'thQ^pbor;  hb  threihe*  shall  be 
established  for  ever." '  He  is„in  a  ^ord,  a  manifesta- 
tioiir^a'  revelatioi^-T-of  *Gpd  Himself.  "  The  glory  of 
God  is'to  conceal  a  thing,"  i>^,  to  be  unsearchable  and 
unknowable^  "imd  the  glory  of  kings  is  to  search  a 
matter  out;'*  the  king,  searching  the  deep  things  of 
God,  and  becoming  the  intertireter  of  the  Divine  will 
to  men,  is  Himself  in  the  jjlace  of  God  to  us.  "  The 
heaven  for  height  and  the  eahh  for  depth,  and  the 
heart  of  kings  there  is  no.  searching."  Reflecting  the 
righteousness,  the  Ynercy,  the  power  of  God,  his  throne 
is  bathed  in  the  celestial  light.     "Take  away  dross* 


*  l*rov.  xvi.  14. 

*  Prov.  xix.  12. 
'  Prov.  xvi.  15. 


*  Prov.  x*.  28., 

*  Prov.  xxi.  I. 


.•  Prov."  xiv.  35.    . 
'^  Prov.  xxix.  14.  ^ 
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from  the  silveri^  and  fherefometh  iprth  a  vessel  for  the 
finer;  take  away  evil  from  .before  the  king,  and  his 
throne  shall  btf  fixed  injustice.''  * 

In  the  preseiiie  of  such  a.sovereign  thfc  subject  may 
well  abase  himself,  even  |he  greatest  and  wisest  may 
count  himself  small.  • "  Glorify  not  thyseir  before^a 
king,  aiid  in  the  place  of  the  great  do  nttt"  stand.     For     .< 
betteivis  it  that  it  be  said  tp  thee,  Come  up  hither,    ^      . 

X  thdn  that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence, 

i  of  a  prince  'whom  thine  eyes  have  ,9een." '.  .  ^^ 
V,    Rebellibn  dgainst  siidh  a  sovereign  is  the /merest" 

•infatuation;^*  Against  him  there  is  no  ri^hg  up-"^. 
"The  tprror  of  the  king  is  as  the^oaring ofa-Hon,  he  ^  ;  -* 
that  provoketh  him  to  inger  sinncth  agaipst  jWs  9Wn    ^ 
life.V-*    .''^^Myson,  fear  tHSu  the  Lord  and  the Mftg,  and    \^-' 
•  meddle  not  with  them  who  are  givfen  ^  fi|pnge^^  for      ^ 

'  .  their  calamity  shall  rise  suddenljKj  antf  wh6  Rooweth  the 
destructiQUofth^both."*-     '      '        .'^  ^:    *         ;    ^     . 
V     It  is  evident  that  Ih  all  this  we  have  an  ideal  picture.       ^ 
No  king  that  ever  sat  6n  ^n  earthly  throne,  jtp  David    ^ 
or  Hezekiah;  ho  Antoninus  oir.  Trajan,  ha  Ciiariemagne    .. 

or  St.  LouiSi  no' Alfrdi>r  Edward  the  ?ir?t,  ever  in  the 
faintest  degree/ approached  :the  fulfilment  of  the  id^^ 
The  divinity  which  hledged  them  was  of  quite  a  different      ' 
kind  from  this  open  vision  of  God,  this  human  mediator-  '    ' 
ship,  this  absolute  subjection  to  the  Divine.will.     And  ^     » 
when  we  leave  the  select  class  of  great  and  go6d  kings,     , 
and  look  at  the  ordinary  type  of  the  strong  and  capable 
ruler,  Saul  cflr  Ahab,  Alexander  or  Caesar,  (;:onstantiiie  .,  ' 
or  Diocletian,  CloViWor  RoUo,  WilUani  the  Conqueror  or 
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'  Prov.  xxy,  2-5. 

•  Prov.  XXV.  6,  7, 

•  Prov.  XXX.  31. 
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*  Prov.  xxiv.  21,  2% 
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Henry  II.,  Louis  XIV.  or  Frederick  tHe  Great,  the  Czar 
Peter  or  Napoleon,  we  see  at  once  that  ^  have  passed 
into  a  region  of  thought  and  action  where  the  de^rip- 
tion  of  the  Proverbs  becomes  unreal  and  visionary. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  explaining  the  language 
before  us.  //  points  io  Christ.  In  Him  alone  is  it  or 
can  it  be  realized.  He  is  the  only  sovereign  that  has 
any  union  with  God  which  is  at,  all  like  identity.  He 
is  the  only  Ruler  who  blends  wRlv^i^sohite  infallibility 
severity  and  mercy.  Of  what  oth^r  king'^could  it  be 
said  that  "  purity  of  heart "  secures  His  friendship  ? 
What  other  king  has  made  it  his  first  and  supreme 
object  to  judge  faithfully  the  poor?  What  other 
government  but  His  has  sought  its  security  in  that 
Essential  duty  and  its  fulfilment?  It  is  Christ  alone 
whose  favour  descends  on  the  heart  like  dew  pn  the 
grass,  or  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain.  His  is  the  only 
fule  against  which  rebellion  is  more  than  a  political 
crime,  and  becomes  an  actual  sin.  Of  Him  alone  can 
it  be  said  with  any  bii^eadth  of  meaning  or  certainty  of 
fulfilme^^t,  "Let  no  falsehood  from  the  tongue  be 
^pokqn  to  the  King,  and  no  falsehood  shall  go  out  of 
his  tnouth.  A  sword  is  the  king's  tongue,  and  that 
not  of  flesh.'*^  It  is  only  a  king  absolutely  righteous 
and  absolutely  merciful  that  can  ever  bear  down  with 
effective  force  upon  lies  and  liars.  It  is  only  He  that 
would  see  in  lying  ^llbe  prime  sin,  the  incurable  disease, 
the  unpardonable  tfea$on.         -       ^ 


'  The  LXX.  of  *xiv.  33,  M|*iich  vadjds  a  passage  not  appropriate  to 
Christ,  "Whosoever  is  dietivered  up*''  tohim  shall  be  crashed.  For  if 
his  temper  be  exaspejntted,  he  consumes  men,  siniews  and  all,  Und 
crunches  their  bones,  ablt' bums  them  up  as  a  flame,  so  that  they  are 
uneatable  to  ^e  ypuhgibfea^es." 
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"^  The  King  is  Cihrist.     Before  He  came  th'ere  was  in 
the  line  of  His  foreshadowing  a  typical  Divine  right  of 
kings     But  since  His  coming  all  such  kingships  have 
been  anachronisms.     The  ap^ieal  which  used  to  be 
made  to  the  Old  Testament  to  support  that  famous 
political  dogma  was  ^  indeed  its  surest  refutation  ajid 
iohdtmnation.    Fo*-  all  that  is  sai^  thert  of  the  mcte- 
feasH>le  prerogative/coupled  as  it  is  with  an  infallibility 
of  judgment/a  perfectinoral  goodness,  and  anirr^pis- 
tible  power/  applied  and  could  apply  only  to  Christ,    . 
Where  absolute  monarchy  is  not  Christship  it  becomes,  , 
as  so  many  familiar  passages  in  the  Old  Testam^t 
show,  a  tyranny  and  an  oppression,  a  ciuse  of  JiatioiTal. 

corruption  and  decays  ,      /  '  * ; ,  , 

Now  this  leads  us,  in  the  second  place,  to  notice  how 

the  afetual  failure  and  consequent  mischief  of  the  king- 

-.  ship  are  reflected  iiUW  proverbs,  and  especially  those 

-  later  proverbs  whWlate  from  the  decline  and  fall  of 

the  monarchy.    We  have  only  to  glance  oVer  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kin^  to  pee  what  kind  ^f  men  the 
occupants  of  the  throne  were ;  lew  of  them  show^ny 
''     marked  abUity,  most  of  them  by  their  folly  and  stiJpWity 
lead  their  people  with  hurried  strides  towards  the 
threatened  catastrophe.  "So  far  from  acting  as  vice- 
gerents of  the  Lord,  it  is  their  special  characteristic 
that  they  are  the  authors  of  the  prevailing:  religious 
apostasy.    Even  the  more  favourable  exceptions,  the  - 
kings  who  in  the  main  did  what  was  right  in  the  eyes 
pf  the  Lord,  had  not  spiritual  energy  enough  to  purify 
the  worship  and  restore  the  allegiance  of  then*'  people 
.  to  the  Lord.     Now  it  would  be  some  insolent  a|d  wit- 
less tyrant  who  would  desolate  the  country  and  drive 
his  subjects  into  revolt     "A  raging  lion,  a  ravening 
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bear,  a  wicked  ruler  over  a  poor  peoplt.  O  prinw,  that 
lackest  understanding  and  art  a  great  oppressor,  he  th^t 
hateth  rapine  shall  prolong  his  days," '  Now  it  would 
be  a  headstrong  prince  who  would  scorn  all  counsel,  and, 
refusing  to  be  advised^  would  himself  retire  from  the 
helm  of  the  state.  "  Where  no  wise  steering  is,  the 
people  falleth ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  th^re 
is  safety.'"  Setting  aside  the  maxim,  "Every  purpose 
is  established  by  counsel,  and  by  wise  guidance  make 
thou  war,"'  his  purposes  would  be  disappointed.v*    Now 

•the  earth  would  be  burdened  and  tremble  with  the 

portent  of  a  servant  as  king,'   one  who  as  a  servant 

might  bib  excellei)t,. but  once  on  the  throne  would  reveal 

-all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  which  are  essentially 

«p^servile.'    Now  a  liar  \vould  occupy  the  throne,  and 

lyiftg  lips  ill  beiconw;  a  prince.'  ■  And  now,  owing  to  the 

weakhess  ani^' folly  6f  the  prince,  the  state  would  (all 

into  t>ieces  anci  be  torn  with  wildly  contending  facti^^ns : 

^jfat  the  transgresMon  of  a  lapd  many  are  the  princes 

thfereof,  but  by  a  man  of  understanding  and  knowledge, 

be  prolonged."*    Under  the  rule  of  the* 

jvicJIHy^pulation  disappears.*     And  while  "in  the 

people  is  the  king's  glory,  in  the  want  of 

(lestruCtioQ  of  the  princfe.'' '*    Under  the 

"the  people .sigh.'f*VT]he;ir  persons  are  - 

insecure,  and  th(eir  property  is  taken  froiid  them  in  the 

forth  of  forced  igifts  or  bienevoiences."    And  as  the  king, 


^' 


,  Prov.  xxviii.  .15,  16,  J' 

Prov.  xi.  15.    The  image  from'  steering  survives  in  our  own   X- 
governor  Xgubemator).  ♦  Prpv.  xxviii.  12. 

'  Prov.  xx;  18.  *  Prov.  xxx.  22.  °        ••  Prov.  xiv.  28. 

'  *  Prov.  XV.  22.  '  Prov.  xvii.  7.  •'•  Prov.  xxix.  2. 

*  See'  I  Kings  xvi.  7.        •  Prov.  xxviii.  i.        ■•*  Prov.  xxix.  4 
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such  are  his  servants ;   his  readiness  to  Ijearken  to 
falsehood  renders  them  all  wicked.*    The  atmosphere 
of  the  ?ourt  becomes  corrupt :  all  truth,  sincerity,  purity 
disappear.    The  courtier  is  afraid  to  speak^his  mind,^ 
lest  jeklous  listeners  should  report  the  words  to  tlie 
monarch's  suspicious  ear.     The  very  freedom  of  social 
life  disappears,  and  th©  table  of  the  king  becomes  a  trap 
to  the  unwary.     "  When  thou  sittcst  to  eat  with  a  ru^er, 
consider  diligently  him  that  is  before  thee,  and  put  a 
knife  to  thy  throat  if  thou  be  .a  man  given  to  appetite; 
be  not  desirous  of  hirtfainties,  ^eirig  they  are  deceitful 

meat.""  .  '      _   . 

Here  is  the  complete  and  absolute  corruption  of  the 
Divine  royalty.    The  description  holds  true  age  after 
age ;  sugge3ted)xythtf  decline  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel, 
it  applies  accurately  to '^the  Imperial  government;  at 
Rome,  and  it  might  h^Ve  been  written  tp  descnbethe 
character  and  the  goverrtment  of  the  Stuarts  in  Eng^. 
Strong  in  what  they  supposed  to  be  their  Divine  Right, 
they  became  liars  and  hearkened  to  falsehood;  thei* 
servants  became  .\»^icked;  their  government  perished 
from  its  own  inhereht  rottenness.    The  description 
hold^  too  of  the  French  monarchy  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  its  fall.    And  it  would  ^eem,  as  indeed  we 
may  confidently  believe,  that  the  slow  and  imperceptible 
decay  of  the  faith  in  tbedivine  right  of  kings  has  been 


-  Prov.  xxixT  U.    G/:   Ecclesiastkus  "x.  2:  "AS  the  judge  pf  the 

'  people  i5*himself, so  are  his  officers;  and  what  manner  of  man- the 

'  ruler  6f  the  city  is,  such  fire  thcV  also  that  dwell  therein.  .  ^ 

«  Prov.  xxiii.  1-3.     Cf.  the  Eastern  kHage,   "Da.nl.es  of  a  k.ng 

bum  the  Ups."    It  was  a  common  occurrence  at  th«^  court  of  Pope 

Alexander  VI.  to  invite  an  obnoxious  pferson  to  the  Papal  Uble  and 

there  dispose  of  him  by  means  t>f  poisoned  food.  -      ^ 
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in  God's  hands  a  long  preparation  for  the  reipi  of 
Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
Kingofmen.^  ;  > 

But  there  is  still  one  other  characteristic  cause  of 
the  perverted  kingship,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in 
xxxi;  2-8 :  "  Give  not  thy  strength  ifnto  women,  nor 
thy  y/ays  to  that  which  destroyeth  kings.  It  is  not 
for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 
nor  for  princes  to  say.  Where  is  strong  drink  ?  Lest 
they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  any  that  is  afllicted."  These  fleshly  vices  are 
peculiarly  common  and '  peculiarly  ruinous  to  kings, 
preventing  them  from  pleading  "the  cause  of  such  as 
are  left  desdate,"  and  from  **  ministering  judgment  to 
the  poor  and  needy."*  It  is  in  realizing  the  private 
life  of  kings,  and  in  observing  how  seldom  they  have 
practised  temperance,  chastity,  self-control,  and  ^low 
readily  their  contemporaries  and  even  posterity  have 
dispensed  them  from  these  primary  obligations,  that 
we  plainly  recognise  the  broad  divergence  between, 
the  facts  of  earthly  monarchieis  and  the  description 
of  the  heavenly  monarchy,  and  thus  are  prepared  to 
recognise  with  gratitude  and  awe  the  sole  sovereignty 
of  Christ.  The  cry  of:  the  Florentines  under  the  tem- 
porary excitement  created  by  Savonarola's  preaching 
was,  "Je^us  is  our  King,  only  Jesus."  That  is  the 
constant  and  ever-swelling  cry  of  human  hearts.  The 
types  and  shadows  fall  away;  through  the  f(|nns  the 
spirit  becomes  apparent.  It  is  Christ  that  claims  and 
wins  and  enchains  our  loyalty.  We  are  His  subjects, 
l\^  is  our  absolute  Lord ;  we  have  no  king  but  Jesus. 


'  Pruv.  xxxi.  8,  9. 
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There  is  in  every  human  heart  a  loyalty  which  seeks 
for  a  fitting  object;  if  it  (inds  no  lawful  king,  it  wttl    . 
attach  itilf  to  a  pretender.     What  pathos  there  is  iii 
the  sacrifice  which  men  have  made,  and  in  the  deeds      ' 
which  they  have  dared»  for  Pretenders  who  have  had  nO 
claim  upon  their  devotion  or  allegiance  I    "  Show  me  my 
rightful  sovereign,"  seems  to  be  the  implicit  demand 
of  us  all.    And  the  answer  has  been  given,  "  Behold, 
your  king  cometh  unto  you,"  in  the  lowly  person,  but 
commanding  majesty,  of  Jesus.     Many  have  accepted 
this  and  have  cried,  "Blessed  is  the  king  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'**        ' 

Shall  we  not  bring  our  loyalty  to  Him,  recognising 
the.  One  whom  prophets  and  wise  imen  foretold,  and 
acknowledging  in   His  sway  the  authority  which  all 
other  governments,  even,  the  best  of  them,  lack  ?    Let 
tio  false  shame  or  fear  restrain  our  homage;  let  not  f 
the  sneers  of  those  over  whom  «  other  lords  have  do- 
minion" keep  our  knees  from  bending,  and  our  tongues 
from  confessing,  "  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare ; 
but  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe. 
Many  seek  the  ruler's  favour,"— their  whole  thought  is 
to  stand  well  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  the  Pretender  who  happens  at  any 
given  moment  to  be  directing  the  affairs  of  the  world,— 
"but  a  man's  judgment  cometh  from  the  Lord,"  his 
rightful  King,*  and   to  stand  right  with   Him  is  all 
that  need  concern  us.    How  well  the  King  of  men 
understood  that  because  He  came  in  humility— His 
birthplace  a  manger.  His  throne   a  fishing-boat  or  a 
wayside  well,  riding  not  in  chajiots  of  state,  "  but  on  an 
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ass,  and  the  foal  of  an  ass ; "  because  Mis  appeal  would 
be,  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  heart ;  not  to  the  outward, 
but  the  inward  ;  not  to  the  temporal,  but  to  the  eternal, 
— men,  with  their  perverted  and  misapplied  loyalties, 
would  reject  Mim  and  be  ashamed  to  confess  Him. 
False  kingships  have  dazzled  our  eyes,  and  hidden 
from  us  the  grandeur  of  a  Sovereign  ^ho  is  among  us 
M  one  that  serveth.  From  the  touch  of  Mis  humil^ion 
we  shrink.  •         .      ^ 

But  if  the  heart  recognises  and  owns  its  Idwfu 
Sovereign  ;  if,  captivated  by  His  indescribable  beatit 
and  bowed  before  His  indisputable  authority,  it  seeks 
only  in  profound  ol^isance  and  absolute  surrender,  to 
worship  and  adore  and  serve,  how  royal  is  His  treat- 
ment, how  unstinted  are  His  largesses.  "Come  up 
hither,"  He  Says,  bringing  the  soul  higher  And  higher, 
into  fuller  vision,  into  more  buoyant  life,,  into  more 
effectual  service.  The  evil  ruler,  we  mw,  made  all 
his  servants  wicked.  Christ,  as  King,  makes  all  His 
servants  holy,  dwelling,  in  them,  arid  subduing  their 
hearts  to  Himself  in  etri^i^^uer  devotion ;  He  through 
them  carries  out  His  vast  designs  of  love  in  those 
portions  of  l\v&  dominion  where  rebels  still  rise  up 
against  Him,  and  where  poor  deluded  hearts  still 
fretfully  cry,  "We  will  not  have  this  Man  to  rule  over 
us."  "  Ip  the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king's  glory." 
May  God  hasten  the  time  when  all  peoples  and  tongues 
shall  bow  down  to  and  worship  our  King ! 
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«4Ai  anow  In  raMmar,  ihd  it  raiit  In  harVctt,  M' honour  i«  n^ 

Mcmly  for  B  fool.  ... 
A  whip  for  the  hone,  a  bridle  for  the  mb,  and  a  rod  for  the  back  . 

of  fools, 
nswcr  not  a  fool  according  to  hia  folly,  leat  thou  also  be  like  unto 

»^.-  -him.         .'.,■  '   •       ••  ■;■,-  '■    ";■  ;  v.'   ■    "'-k:-'   -.''^  ' 

Answer  a  fool  accdrding  to  his  folly,  leit  he  be  wise  in  hia  own 

cqpccit. 
He  that  aendeth  a  message  by  the  hand  of  a,  fool  cutteth  off  his 

own  feet,  and  drinkcth  in  damaKC. 
The  leg»  of  the  lanie  hang  loose:  so  is  a  parable  in  tlte  mouth  of 

■'■-. fools.'.  ■■'■.■#  ■■'  ..  .'■■■'  gi 

As  a  bag  of  gems  in  a  heap  of  stonea,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  ^ 

to  a  fool.  » 

As  a  thorn  that  goeth  up  Into  the  hand  of  a  drunkard,   so  is  a 

parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 
Aui  an  archer  that  woundeth  all,  so  b  he  that  Ijiireth  the  fool  and 

he  that  hireth  them  that  pass  by.      .  ^ 

As  a  dog  that  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  is  a  foottW  repeateth 

his  folly. 
Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is  more  hope 

of  a  fool  than  of  him."— pRov.  xxvi.  I,  3-  la.   ,     "  ' 

THIS  passage  points  out  certain  characteristics  of 
the  fool,  a  term  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs  that  we  must  try  to  conceive 
clearly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it.  The  difficulty 
of  forming  a  distinct  conception  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  three   diflfcrent,  words,  with  different 
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shades  Of  meaning,  all  rendered  by  the  one  English 
ejcpression,  fool  oi*  folly. '.For  want  of  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing these  delicate  vaj«ties  of  the  original,  som^ 
of  the  proverbs  appear  in  English  tautological  and 
almost  meaningless.  We  must  try  then  to  separate 
and  to  understand  these  seve^fal  terms.     ^  -  ^'■^. 

'     The  Hebrew  word  which  most  frequently  occurs  in 
the  book  to  designate  fool,  !?1H,  together  with  its  de- 
rivative, which  is  the  usual  word  for  folly,  ^Wt  signifies 
V^akness.    We  are  to  think  of  that  ignorant,  incon* 
^iderate,   sanguine,   and    self-confident  temper  which 
eschews  counsel,  which  will  have  its  own  way,  Which" 
declined  to  be  governed  by  reason,  which  fottns  foB<>.; 
expectations  and  baseless  hopes,  and  Which  is  always 
sure  that  everything  will  turn  out  according  to  ite  V?ish, 
though  it  takes  no  means  to  secure,  the  desired, mult. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  describing  the  habit  bf  mind, 
and  the  type  of  character  intended  by  the  flebrew  js 
to  use  the  Word  infatuation.    This  woiild  liq^  dp  k^  a 
translation  in  all  the  passages  where  it,  bd:urs,  but  it 
will  serve  to  point  out  the  underlyifig^ideij^;       \. 

The  word  which  comes  next  ia  frequency,  ?*9|,— the 
word  used  uniformly  throughout  tBe  particular;  passage^ 
before  us,— h«a  at  its  root  the  potion  of  grossness,  the* 
dull  and  heavy,  habit  of  one  whbse  heart  ha^  waxed 
fat,  whose  eats  are  slow  to  hear,  aiid'  Whose  higher 
perceptions  and  nobler  aspirations  have  succumbed  to 
the  sensual  and  earthly  nature,  We  have  to  think  of 
moral,  as  well  as  mental,  stupidity,  of  insensibility  to 
idl  that  is  true  and  good  and  pure.  The  fool  in  this 
sens^  is  such  a  dullard  that  he  commits  wickedness 
without    perceiving  it<^_anjjitiers    slandere;  almost 
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unconsciously;*  he  dtitea  rtot  know  when  to  be  silent ;" 
whatever  is  ia  him  quickly  appears,'  but  when  it  is 
known  it  is  very  worthless  j*  nor  has  he  the  sense  to 
get  wisdom^ven  when  the  opportunity  is  in  his  hand  j* 
his  best  advantages  ai:c  qyitkly  wasted,  and  he  is  none 
the.:^ttr.*    ^erhipi  thie  English  word  which  best  fits 
the  several  Suggestions  of  th<^  Hebrew  Que  i*  sMseiess. 
The  thiitl  term,  J^W,  occurs  only  (buf  titiies,  in  the 
book.    It  is  derived  from  a  verb  si^ifying  t«^,  fade^cl 
wither.     It  describe*  the  inward  shrinking  and  Shrivel-  . 
ling  of  a  depraved  nature,  the  witl^ssn^ss  >vhich  results 
iVom  wicke&ss.    It  contain*  in  ^tself  «  severer  cen- 
sure thdn  the* other  two.    Thus  "He  that  begettetb^ 
a  semeifss  man  (^'W)  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow,  bWfc  the 
fath«^r  of  the  bad  fool  (?^})  hath  no  joy."'    In  the  one> 
case  there  is  trouble  enough,  in  the  other  there  is 
nothing  but  trouble*    Thus  (t  is  one  of  the  fouif  things 
for  which' the  earth  trembles  when  a  man  .of  this  ktnd 
is  filled  with  meat*    This*  tBird  character  is  sketched 
for  us  in  the  person  of  flabal,  whose  name,  as  Abigail 
says,  i*  simply  the  Hebrew  word  for  fool  m  4t$  worst 
sense,  which  fits  exactly  to  its  bearer.    But  dismissing 
this  type  of  folly  iwhich  is  almost  synonymous  with 
consummate  wickedness;  of  which  indeed  it  is  ^he  out- 
come, we  may  tuirn  to  the  distinction  we  iiave  drawn 
between  >,  infatuation    and  ^senselessness  in  prder  to 
^plain  and  understanfl  some  of  the  Provejbs  in  which 
the  words  occur.    .    ,*  I 

First  of  all  we  piay  notice  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 


»  Prov.  X.  l8. 
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•  Prov.  xiv.  33, 

•  Prov.  xiv.  'J. 
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rid  of  the  folly  of  in%|tuation :  ^**  Though  thou  should^st 
bray  a  person  possessed  6f  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle 
aimqng  bruised  corn,  yet  Witt  it  not  depart  from  him."  *^ 
/'It  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child;"'  and  the 
Whole  object  of  education  is  to  get  it  out ;  but  if  child- 
hood passes  into  manhood,  and  the  childish  wilfulness, 
self-confidence,  and  irrationality  are  not  expelled,  the 
ti^t  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  ^  Correction  is  practically 
useless ;  "  He  must  be  a  thorough  fool,"  it  has  been 
said,  "who  can  learn  nothing  from  his  own  folly;"  but 
that  is  precisely  th^  condition  of  the  infatuated  people 
we  are  considering;  the  only  correction  of  their  infatua- 
tion is  a  further  increase  of  it.'  The  reason  is  practi- 
cally choked ;  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
is  lost :  thus  every  ill  consequence  of  the  rash  act  or 
of  the  vicious  Jbabit  is  regarded  'as  a  misfortune  instead 
of  a  fault.  The  wretched  victitn  of  iiis  own  folly  reviles 
fortune,  nature,  men,  and  even  God,  and  will  not 
recognise  that  his  worst  enemy  is  himself.  Thus,  while 
the  wise  are  always  leamin(||»and  growing  rich  from 
experience,  "  the  infatuation  of  senseless  men  is  in- 
fatuation still."*  It  is  this  which  makes  them  so 
hopeless  to  deal  with ;  their  vexation  being  quite 
irrational,  and  always  refusing  to  recognise  the  obvious 
facts,  is  worse  than  a  heavy  stone  or  the  piled-up  over- 

^ '■ '      o'      . -■ 

'  Prov.  xxnuil^  '  Prov.  xxH.  15.  •  Prov.  xvi.  22. 

*  Prov.  xiv.  24.  This  seems  simpler  than  supposing  that  the  clause 
Tl!?39  DvP3  '^•/l^  contains  a  play  upon  the  possible  double  meaning 
of  n^|(t,  which,  though  it  jrields  an  excellent  sense, — "  the  power  of 
fools  is  onl^  folly,"  f>.,  when  they  have  power  they  turn  it  onl^^o  a 
foolish  amount  (e/.  xjcvi.  l), — must  be  regarded  as  very  obscure, 
especially  seeing  that  we  have  no-  pceitive  instance  of  T\^ij>  as  a 
dcriv^vc  of./W  in  the  sense  of  "  power."  *    '     . 
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weight  of  sand  for  others, to  bear.*  If  a  wise  man 
has  a  case  with  such  a  person,  the  ill-judged  fury  and 
the  misplaced  laughter  alike  make  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  sound  settlement* 

The   untrained,   undisciplined    nature,  which    thus 
declines  the  guidance  of  reason  and  is  unteachable 
because  of  its  obstinate  self-conflllence,  is  constantly 
falling  into  sin.     Indeed,  strictly  Speaking,  its  wlioll 
attitude  is  sinful,  its  every  thought  is  sin.'    For  reason 
is  God's  gift,  and  to  slight  it  is  to  slight  Him.     He 
requires  of  us  a  readiness  to  be  taught,  and  an  openness 
to  the  lessons  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  Nature,  by 
experience,  by  our  own  human  hearts.    This  flighty, 
feather-brainfed,  inconsequential  mode  of  thinking  and 
living,  the  wilful  neglect  of  all  the  means  by  which  we 
might  grow  wiser, jand  the  confident  assuraftce  that, 
whatever  happens,  we  are  not  accountable  for  it,  are 
all  an  pflOence  against  God,  a  failure  to  be  what  we 
ought  to  be,  a  missing  of  the  mark,  a  neglect  of  the 
law,  which  is,  in  a  wotid,  sin.  >^        *      . 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  fool  in  the  second  signi- 
fication, whicli  dteurs  in  this  twenty-sixth  cfiapter  so 
frequently,-i-the  man  who  has  beconpe  spiritually  gross 
and  insensible,  unaware  of  Divine  truths  and  con- 
sequently obtuse  <b  human  duties.  We  may  take  the 
proverbs  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  "  As  snow 
in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  honour  is  not 
seemly  for  a  fooL'V  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
kind  of  person  here  referred  to^  is  too  oftfen  found  in 
positions  of  honour  among  ihen.  *  Men  rise  td  distinction 
in  an  artificial  order  of  society,  not  by  wisdom,  but  by 
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the  accideht  of  birth  and  opportunity!  and  not  uh-' 
frequently  the  ill-placed  honour  itself  leads  to,  that 
insensibility  which  is  so.  severely  censurcilr  The  crass 
dulness,  the  perversity  of  judgment,  the  unfeeling 
severity,  often  displayed  by  prominent  and  distinguished 
persons,  are  no  matter  of  surprise,  and  will  not  be, 
uifitil  human  society «ieams  to  bring  its  honours  only 
to  the  wise  and  the  good.  "Delicate  living  is  not 
seemly  for  such  persons."  *  It  is  precisely  the  comfort, 
the  dignity,  the  exaltatiQn,  which  prove  their  ruin. 
Nowitf  is  true  that  we  cannot  always  trace  the  eflfects 
of  this  misplaced  honour,  but  we  are  reminded  that 
it  is  oi^t  of  thjpcourse  of  Nature's  €ternaHaws,  incon- 
gruous ^as  snow  in  summer,  hurtful  as  rain  in  harvest. 
Consequently  the  due  penalty  must  inevitably  come. 
According  to  one  reading  of  ver.  2,  this  penalty  which 
overtakj^ the  exalted  fool  is  thus  described:'  "As  the 
sparrow  in  her  wandering,  and  the  swallow  in  her 
flying,  sb  a  gratuitous  curse  shall  come  upon  him." 
In  any  oise  ver.  3  states  clearly  enough  what  will 
eventually  happen:  "A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle* 
for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  back  of  fools.V  It  is 
not,  of  course,  that  this  penalty  can  be  remedial,  but 
Nature  herself  prepares  "a  "rod  for  the  back  of  him 
that  is  void  of  understanding ; "  '  "  A?  judgments  are 
prepared  for  scorner^  so  are  stripes  for  the  bacl^  of 
fools."  *  Nor  must  we  only  understand  this  of  fools 
that  attain  tp  unnatural  honour:  there  are  many 
dullards  and  insensates  who  are  notniade  suc'k  by  the 


VHrov.  xix.  la^^  .^ -■^<  ,■-. ■■;•^^;^  ^:■'\ .  0 :;-;.. ^V  ':0.:;'--'-'-: 
*  This  is  reading  W  for  t{7,  a:  constant  source  of  confusion  and 
interchange  in  Hebrew  MS!§.  "^  ^^ 
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s"i^.diw^n>i«ii««?«d  admiration,  but  by  their  own 
mS  Wlnquena"!  »»<»  »  ""^^  "  ^  aparrow  aft«r  , 
^CS  .11  day  «t»m8  to  her  «^  jf^  <•?«"• 
Tm  the  swallow  in  the  Hlhg  summer  fl.^tamve» 
^^  .PlK.intei  place,  the  punirfiment  of  fpl^  «." 
fodo^t  *e  deUnqAent.    Itlnay  be  long  del^y^d  but 
Tawakening  comes  at  last ;  the  man  who  hardened 
Ws  he^Tvbo  turned  away  from  the  pleadings  of  God 
»dmocierf*tftis  judgments,  who  eho^  the  JW»h,ng 
Aings  of  time  tod  scored  tte  large  fnutjon  of  etern.^. 
Svers  his  in^ible  st^jidity,  and  &*  l«!h  of  ^  - 
morse  falls  all  theiBpr*  heavily  because  .t  » left  m  tiie 
CTot  conscience  iT^..'  'We  must  ne«r  lo.e^.gh 
of  the  fact  that  by  tile  foolis  notmeant  tht  simple  or 
°he  d>o^witted ;  tiiere  is  in  ttiis  foUy  of  the  proverbs 
Im^  cause  aid  a moftl  rtsponsibUity  which  involve 
"  mori  censure;  the  senseless  6f  whom  w?  -re  sp«*-' 
L  are  they  »^  "heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  fteir 
'^Tre*»  beating.  »d  thefe^;*  *|;  ^™ 
closed;  list  l^ly they  shoffld  percei*.w.th  tiieu^  eyes, 
and  hi«-  with  tiieir  ears,  and  understand^  witii  their 

'' m'^  in  ttie  ^niin  obBged  to  1ea«th^ 

to  God  and  their'^consciehce,.because  it  is  well-nigh 

l:^ble    for   us   to    ^'*%^-,J%Xl 
intractable  and  sVen  savage  M  wild  »'"»^  .  ^^  » 
bear.n.bbed  of  her  whelps  m^  »"!"!'  "*">?*"  ^ . 
fool  to  his'-infatuation."'    Theyare  imtoted  With  any 


>»  >  «<Quos  divi  ponacia  facti 
Menshabetattonftosetsurdoverberecaedit, 
Occuhumqaatienteknimotortoreflagellum.  . 

,  —iiiy..  Sat.,  xui.,  193' 
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ground, 

base  idels  wWgli 
to  lose 
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ilitiesrJVlf,  on ^tho  , 
n^Hieir  owA 
Ik  upon  the      , 
ijpiiSSf'you'seem'  — 
^^  ^  ,_„        g  dowjGi.to  their. 
l^lmlCordiQllIb  his  inlfotuation, 

^^      .'"V  _  ^     .  ' 

o(her  handf^ou-. 
m  kM  hii  f(^Iy,  and 'to  humble^     ' 
>9ition,.^db  ard.  obliged  to  use 
1ii^hi9l|  W)%e  inteiligi|;>Ieta  hini.    "  Answer 
ilUiO  his  infatuation,  lest  h0  be  wise  in  his 
^CoU^ct  one  Suodayj^il^rnodn-  passing 


ii    * , 


by  a  larg^  yimge  .public-house,,  and'*{r  enhanced  that  a 
Jiittle  grotijp  ofjttreet  preachers  wfere  doin|;  their  best  to   ' 
Xim|te  .^^^wjnt;^  Qospei  to  the'ldlers  whb  were  sitting  . 
OkiiH^'%|nf;h^s  outside.*   «Goin^  up  to^Jnt^reiat  the  men 
in  wh^  iy^as  beihg  said,  I  was  confronted  by  the  land*  r 
lpi-d>,  M/4io  wiMk-in  a,  stajte  of  almost  frenzied  jadignationS^ 
He  dehoufic^^the,  preachers  as  hypocrites  aiid  seoun- 
drels,  wh<xHvQ(i  on  the  honest  earnings  of  those  whom, 
h^  saw  iMuAd'  him.     Every.°attempt  to  bring  hinf  to 
^  i«^son,  to  mow  tH?it^  the  men  in  question  spent  their 
mpney.^fon  4rink*and  not. on  the  preachers,  to  secuirfe  , 
>a,|)^ti<?nt  hiearing'for  the ^ gracious  message^  was  met 
^ly'with  viol^nt'abuse  directejfcainst  myself.    The 
man  was  prec&ely  what  is  me^pjp  these  verses  by  a 
fool,  one  in  whom  ,all  spiritual  vision  was  blinded  by 
gredd  and  sensuay||V>  in  whom  the.  plainest  dictates 
of  commpn^seiide  and  human  courtesy  were  silenced ; 
to  answer,  him  in^'his  own  vein  was  the  only  way  of i^i^ 
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his  folly,  tod  W*to  answer  him  in  such  a 
to  come  down  to  his  own  level.  What  could 
b^'donfe'  except  to  leaye  him  to  the  judgments  which 
are  prepared  for  scorriers  and  to  the  stripes  which 
await  l*ie  back  of  fools?  A  fool^ttereth  all  his  anger, 
and  facing  the  torrent  of  angry  words  it  is  impossible 
to  effectwally  carry  ho]ne  •tcr^^him   i^  jvholes^^ 

■"truth.*' ■.:■■:.:■■..;"■;..  ''/^■^y  :-y-^y:.:y'-' ^^   ■.'.  m  ' 

We  have  seen  how  the  kind  of  mart,  that  we  ifre 
describing  is  in  an   utterly  false  position  when  any 
dignity  oriionour  is  attributed  to  him  ;  indeed,  to  give 
-  such  honour  is  much  the  same  as  binding  a  stone  in  a 
sling  to  be  immediately  slung  out  again,  probably  to 
'  soni^  ^ne'sjnjury  •  *  but  he  is  almost  equally  useless  in 
a  subordinate  position.    If;  for  instance,  he  is  employed 
;i^  a:  inessenger,  he  is  too  dull  to  rightly  conceive  or  i 
^recUy  report  th(^  ipessagei.^   I|ft  will  almost  certainly  / 
colour  it  with  his  owii  fancies,  if  j[|^  does  not  Jiervert  V> 
it  to  vhjs  own  ends.     To  receive  |nd  to  deUver  any 
meis&age  accurately  require^  a  certain  truthftihiess  ih 
perception  and  in  speech  df  wtiich  this  unfortunate 
creature  is  entirely  dteyoid.  ^Thtt|^^  em- 

^^s  him  in  this  caaj^i^^ 
own  feet^  a^e  d^jl3^ainage)(lq^irii|^  A 

'     It  i^  tiie  awfull^nishmei^  Which  ctrtJie^  t^u^all,   \^^ 
when  we  allow  cir  heart  tO^Sax  gross^^ha|;J^sdd^*^^s^ v^ 
ftself  becomes    foliy  in  our  lips,   antj  trtith  herselfr;  \  ^- 
becomes  eftor.    Thus  if  we  know  a  proverb,  or  a  textfc  \^    . 
or  a  doctrine,  yfe  are  sure  to  give  it  a  lamtf^(>plicatiin,>  '    \ 
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so  that,  instead  of  supporting  what  we  wish  to  ^force, 
•.  1 J ..^  iL.,.i^i..>»«.aUrA  9  <«rinnlA'e  l^crs^     In  this 
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way  the  insensate  cdrruptness  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
tried  to  justify  the  abuse  of  giving  great  ecclesiastical 
prefenhents  to  young  children  by  quoting  the  text, 
"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise."  Sometimes  the  result  of  this  culpable 
stupidity  is  far  more  disastrous;  it  is  like  "a  thorn 
which  runs  yp  into  a  drunkard's  hand," .  visiting  with 

',  terrible  condemnation  thoge  who  have  misused  and 
perverted  the   truth,*  as  When  Torquemada  and  the. 

t  administrators  of  the  Inquisition  based  their  diabolical  • 
conduct  on  the  gracious  words  of  the  Lord,  "Compel 
them  to  come  in.*  No,  the  fool'a  heart  can  give  no 
wholesome  message  ;  it  will  turn, the  very  message  of 
the  Gospel  into  a  cujrse  and  a  blight,  and  by  its  dull 
and  revolting  insensibility  it  will  libel  God  to  man, 
suggesting  that  the  Infinite  Father,  the  Eternal  God, 
is'  altogether  such  an  one  as  these  who  profess  to 
speak  in  His  naibe^  v     ■    "  ^'. 

The  oflfertce  of  ihe  fool  tlien  cannot  be  condoned  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  only  an  enemy  to  himself.  It  is 
his  master  that  hfe  wrongs.  As  the  proverb  says,  J' A 
master  produces  all  things,  but  a  fool's  wages  and  hirer 
too  pass  away." '  The  fool  loses  what  he  earns  him- 
self: that  is  truel  but  he  undoes  his  employer  also. 
One  is  our  Mastir>  evtert  Christ ;  He  hires  us  for 
service  in  His  vintyard ;  when  we  suffer  our  heart  to 
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'  Prov.  xxvi.  9. 

»  Prov.  xxvi.  10.  Thii  rendering  Delitzsch  obUun^d  by  altering  the 
vowel  jMjints  in  the  firtt  "Qb  into  "»3^,  and  the  *5nse  is  good,  if  * 
little  far-fetched.  On  the  other  hand,  the  received  reading  giv€»  a 
plain  thdugh  a  somewhkt  insipid  meaning:  "Much  produces  all,"— 
whoever  has  a  little  and  uWs  it  well  <iuickly  gets  more,— "but  he  that 
lures  a  fool  is  a&he  who  hi*^s  passers  by,"  t>.  the  employnientof  a  fool 
is  a  barren  undertjUting  which  praotically  leads  to  nothing; 
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wax  4ull,  when  we  grow  unspiritual,  unresponsive,  and 
insensate,  it  is  not  only  that  we:  lose  our  reward,  but 
we  crucify  tKe  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  Him  to  an. 

open  shame. ;  ,  .    \  »i.i 

And  the  worst,  the  most  mournful,  feature  about  tm» 
fool's  condition  is  that  it  tends  tc/  a  perpetual  seljf*    " 
repetition :  "As  a  dog  that  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  « 
foolis  always  repeating  his.  folly." »    Every  hardening 
of  the  heart  prepares  for  a  fresh  hardemng,  every 
refusal  of  truth  will  lead  to  another  refusal.     Last;^ 
Sund»t  yo"  managed  to  evade  the  message  which  God 
sent  you : 'that  makes  it  much  easier  to  evade  the 
message^  He  sends  you  to-day.     Next  Sunday  you  Will 
■  be  almost  totally  indifferent-    Soon  you  wUl  g^t  out  of 
reach  altogether  of  His  word,  saying  it  docs  you  no 
good.    Then  you  will  deny  that  it  is  His  word  or  His 
message.    You  pass  from  folly  tofoUy,  from  infatuation 
to  infatuation,  until  at  last,  you  can  with  a  grave  face 
accept  the  mohstrous  self-contradiction  of  materialism, 
or  wallow  unresisting  in  ftet*»Wnie  of  a  tormenting 
sensuality.    ''  As  the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit  "I     I 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  condition  of  the  fool 
seems  sufficiently  sad,  and  the  gloom  is  deepened  by 
the  fact  that  our  book  knows  nothing  of  a  way  by 
which  the  ft^  may  ^|g|»e  wise-  The  Proverbs 
uniformly  regafd  thefoaipind  the  wise  as  genencally 
distinct  ;*|itween  the  tw«  classes  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  There  is  the  fool,  trusting  in  his  own  heart, 
incurring  stripes,  not  orofiting  by  them,  always  the 
same  incorrigible  and  Wbeless  creature;  and  ther^  is 
th^wise  man,  always  dSyered,  learning  from  |mpen- 
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encctt  becoming  bfttblu  battel*.'  The  only  suggestion 
of  hdbe  is  a  comD«ir^#  one :  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise 
in  his  own  coimt  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him."  *  Pigt  there  is  no  tone  of  confidence  akout  > 
this  assurance,  <b(6cause,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
the  case  of  thV  proud  or  Conceited  man  is  regarded 
M  practically  desperat^    1|  i 

No,  for  comfort  and  hope  in  this  matter  we  have,  to/ 
turn  away  from  the  Anci^t  Wisdom  to  the  revealed 
Wisdom,  Christ^esus.     li^is  He  and  He  alone  whb 
practically  forbids  us  to  ^be  h6|S^less  about  any  one.    A 
noble  Roman  in  the  time  of  th*  Pu^c  Wars  received 
an  honourable  recognition  from  the  Sei^pitelbecause  he 
htid  not  in  the  darkest  times  despaired  of  the 'R^ublic.  * 
That  is  the  kind  of  debt  that  A^we^lb  the  •ivioul*.  f 
He  has  not  despaired  of  any  haman  being ;  He  will 
not  let  \u||  despaip.     It  is  His  peculiar  power,  tried  j 
and  proved  agail  and  again,  to  49^1  the  fool  iif^the 
wise  man.     Observing  the  tlireefofd  distinction  WWcIi** 
is  hidden  uiiilier  the  word  we  have  been  1  11  wf^y^i 
Christ,  is  able  j^o  arouse  the  weak,  fondHnfatoated^ 
soul  to  a  sense  of  its  need.     Could  thereHra  fetter 
instance  than  thnt  of  llie  woman  it  ^e  wel^-a  fcblish 
creature  liviiK  in  conscious  sin,  yet  full  of  specious 
religious  ta^  Did  He  i^t  awake  in  her  the  thirst  for 
the  living  wliter,  arid  satisfy  the  craving  which  He  had 
excited?      Christ  is  able  to  transform  the  dull  and 
Tiej^vy  soul,  that  has  suffered  itself  to  be  mastered 
by  gree4*^and    pMstrified    by  selfishness.      Was   not 
this.  what^^Me  did  to  Zaccheus  the  publican  ?     And. 
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even  with  tliat  worat  kind  of  fool,  whose  heart  W 
withered  up  within  him  by  reaion  of  sin,  ai^who  hfts 
learnt  to  say  in  his  heart  that  there  is  n#God/  the 
Lord  is  not  hdpless.  We  do  not  see  such  an  <yie  in 
the  pages  of  mk  New  Testament,  because  the  folly  of 
Atheism  was  not  among  the  follies  of  those  times.  But 
in  our  own  day  it  is  an  experience  by  no  means  un- 
an  avowed  infidel  comes  under  the 
Gospel,  ChriM  enters  into  i  him  with 
\%  conviction    that  there  is  a  God; 


^n 
tl^G 


common ; 

.power  of 

the-  overwhe'       „ 

Christ  shows  hmy^ow  it*is  sin  which  has  thus  obscured 


|i|ho^ 


the  elemenUry  fiction  of  the  human  spirit ;  and,  by 
**#the  direct  power  of  jdWst,  his  heart  comes  to  him 

again  as  that  of  a  Ijt^child,  while  in  ftie  rapttirous 
r  joy  of  believing  he  lays  aside  ttie  folly  which  made  him 

doubt  along  with  the  sin  which  made  him  unwilling  to 

believe*  -  .11 
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LIVING  DAY  BY  DAY. 

'^    "  Boast  not  thyBclf  of  to-morrow,  forllhoii  knowmt  hot  whtt  « <l*y 
will  bring  forth."— Phov.  xxvH.  i. 

"The  grave  and  destruction  arc  never  Mtiafled ;  and  the  eyes  of 
men  are  never  satisfied  ; "  and  LXX.  adds,  "An  abomination  to  the 
Lonl  is  he  who  sets  his  eye,  and  undiaciplined  men  uncontrolled  in 
tongue."— Phov.  xxvil.  ao.  ...  ;' 

'<  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig  tree  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  so  he  that 
waits  on  his  Lx>rd  eati  of  Uie  honour."— Psov.  xxvii.  18. 

.'      -  .  .  >:     .■..■-         '.;  r'A,*'     ■■■      •  ^^      :•■• 

HERE  ift  a  Whoicsomc  lesson  for  us.  Wc  arc  to 
trust  no  future,  however  pleasant ;  we  are  to 
dwell  in  no  past,  however  honourable.  Life  consists  of 
a  present,  given  to  us  day  by  day;  this  is  our  whole 
wealth ;  squandered,  it  cannot  be  recovered ;  neglected. 
It  withers  as  a  leaf.  Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  would 
say  in  the  evening,  when  he  had  omitted  his  duties  or 
failed  in  his  purposes,  Perdidi  diem,  "  I  have  lost  a 
day  .'»_yes,  that  lost  day  is  lost  for  ever;  other  days 
may  come,  but  not  that  one;  the  duties  of  that  day  may 
be  performed  afterwards  or  by  ot^er  hands,  but  still 
the  day  is  lost,  because  it  passed  away  empty.  The 
thief  which  cheats  us  of  our  day§^  and  beggars  us  of 
our  wealth,  is  the  specious  thought  that  to-morrow 
belongs  to  us.  The  illusion  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but 
is  to-day  as  fresh  and  powerful  as  ever.  We  l\,ave  to 
shake  ourselves  free  of  a  spell,  and  awake  put  of  a 
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dream,  to  see  that  when  to-ihoirow  comet  ft  t«  already 

tOKlav< 

We  only  begin  to  live  in  any  true  and  aatiafactory 
tense  when  we  have  learnt  to  take  each  day  by  itself, 
and  to  use  it  as  if  it  were  our  last,  and  indeed  as  if  it 
.were  our  all ;  dismissing  the  thought  of  to-morrow  as  a 
mere  phantom  which  for  ever  evades  our  grasp.  Life  is 
a  mosaic,  a  large  work  shaping  on  the  wall  or  in  the  dome 
of  some  vast  cathedral  which  eye  hath  not  yet  seen ; 
and  it  can  only  be  effectually  wrought  if,  with  minute 
and  concentrated  care,  the  little  piece  of  coloured  glass 
which  we  call  To-day  is  duly  fixed  into  its  bedding  and 
fitted  exactly  to  its  immediate  neighbours.  "  Why  do 
you  work  with  such  intensity  ?  "  the  great  artist  was 
once  asked ;"  Because  I  work  for  eternity,"  was  the 
answer.  And  that  is  why  each  day  is  of  such  import- 
ance ;  that  is  why  each  day  demands  all  our  thought 
and  care:  eternity  is  made  up  of  days,  and  the  present 
day  is  all  of  eternity  that  we  can  ever  possess. 

It  is  well  for  us  then  each  morning  to  take  the  4ay 
fresh  from  God's  hands,  and  at  oncaJoOM^w  our  whole 
soul  into  it,  and  to  live  it  with  a  puWi^t^ty,  a  sense 
of  solemn  and  joyful  responsibility.     • 


.«t.,»^. 


••^Oh,  pay,  if  1  aquander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 

A  mttc  of  my  twelve-hours'  treasure^w  ' 

The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances  /.  >^v;^ ,;     ' ,"  j 

(Be  they  gfants  thou  art  bound  to  or  gifts  abov6  Tnea|Hre)y 

One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chapce*  i    ^ 

(Be  they  taaksGod  impoied  thee  or  f»eAs  of  thy  pleasure),-- 
My  Day,  If  1  squander  such  labour  or  leisure. 
Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me." ' 

But  it  may  be  said.  Is  not  this  the  life  of  a  mere  butter- 
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fly  ?   Is  it  not  the  mark  of  a  prudeirt  man  to  work  with 

his  eye  on  the  future, — "  Prepare  thy  work  without,  and 

»ii;take  it  ready  for  thee  in  the  field,  and  afl^erwards 

r  build  thine  house  "  ?  *    I^  it  not  just  what  we  have  to 

'  .'complain  of  in  the  foolish  man  that  he  ignores  to-<morrow, 

— "A  prudent  man  seeth  tlie  evil  and  hidetb  hi^nself,  but 

•  the  sin^ple  pass  on  and  suffer  for  it "  ? "      '         /  ,; 

.  *  Heire  is  an  apparent  contradiction  which  require 

:  reflection.     And    the    difficulty    increa$es    when    we 

jreriieiriber  that  most  worthy  works  are  the  labour  of 

years  :  an  architect  lays  his  plans  for  a  great  building 

"  which  ^he  can  hardly  hope  to  see„finished  in  his  own 

» 4ifetime  ;  an  author  spends  days  and  montbs  and  years 

'.in  .|he  preparation  of  maferiols,  and  must  depend  oft 

^^  the  uticertain  future  for  a  ^0^n^  to  .shape  them  into  a 

book  ;''a  statesman,  in  proportion -M^=^  "is  wise,  avoids 

.    what'  is^  called  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,"  and  lays  his 

(  plans    with    his    eye    on    distant    possibilities,    well 

khowing.  t^at  his  immediate  actions  are  liable  to  mis- 

understiBmiding,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  complete  failure 

V   un{es£|  the  opportunity  is  accorded  him  of  realizing  his 

far-reaching  schemes.   *  And,  ihstlje  same  way,  yoi^h.  is 

S[penl  in  ediic^tijjjiuwhidi  derives  all  its  value  froin  the 

ekpected  y^ars  of  manhood,  and  al(  the  days  of  ,a  good 

life  are  tiecessiarily  a  preparation  for  that;  which^  is  to 

"come  ,^fter:  yre  must   study  in  order  that  we   may* 

*   teaqh ;' we  must  train  ourSelves^  for  duties  which  will 

come  ypon  us,  as  we  mav  reasonably  suppose,  in  some ' 

distant' future.     Yet  oupHo-morrow  is  unkhowh ;  we  are 

'not  to  bbdst  ourselves  of  it ;  ^We  cannot  tell  what  a  day 

mky  bring  forth,  and  must  therefore  live  only  irr  to-day. 
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Now  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  lead*  us  to  .'one  j 
,of  the  profoundest  of  all  spiritual  truths.    ^,It  isHhis :  ; 
Ho  life  can  be  worth  anything  at  all  apptt  (rbm  tlje 
Eternal  God,  and  faith  in  Him.     Life  cannot  lie  realfy  ■ 
lived  if  it  i&  merely  "  a  measure  of  sliding  sand  "  taken, 
"  from  under  the  feet  of  the  years."     Our  swift  days 
cannot  be -effectually  and  wisely  used  unless  we  are 
linked  with  Him  who  embraces  in  Himself  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.    Our  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  cannot  be  rightly  done  unless  we  are,  and 
.  know  ourselves  to  be,  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  sight.^ 
T|ie  proper  use  of  each  day  can  only  be  iqade  if  we 
are  confident  that  our  times  are  in  His  hands ;  only 
in  this  quiet  assurance  can  we  have  composure  and 
deta^iment  of  spirit  enough  to  give  eur  whole  strength 
to  theSiuty  in  banc!..  We  must  be  sure  that  the  Master* 
Artist  knows  the  whole  mosaic,  and  is  ordering  all  the 
parts,  before  ie  can  surrender  ourselves  tolhe  task  of » 
■    putting  to-day's  piece  into  its  place ;  we  must  have  . 
complete  faith  in  .the  Architect  who  is  designing  the 
whole  structure,   before,  we  can  have  our  mind    at 
'    leisure  from  itgelf  to  chip  our  block  of  stone  or  to 
carve  odr  tiny  B«rgo:^le.    We  C4f  only  Hve  Ir  the- 
present,  Tnaking  the  piost  of  that  which  is  really  ours, 
♦'on  condition  that  we  have  God  as  our  Future^  relieving 
.us  of  all  anxious  care,. and  assuring  to  uS  Just  strength  ' 
for  to-day.  -•      • 

Thus"^  our  text  has  an  implied  contrast,  which  we 
may  djaw  out  in  this  way:  ''Boast  not  thyself  of ^ 
'    'to-morrpw,   for  thou  knowest  not  what  *  day  may 
A^  1t>ring  forth ; "  but  boast  thyself  in  God  all  the  day  long,^ 
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for  thou  ^nowest  that  He  will  bring  forth  righteous^ 
ness,  wisdom,  and  love  continually. '      '   ' 

Now  let  us  follow  out  some  of  the  consequences  of 
this  spiritual  attitude.  Examine  the  condition  of  these 
restless  human  hearts  all  around  us  without  God. 
They  9Tf>  all  toiKng  for  to>morrow.  Here  is  one  making 
money,  as  it  is  ca)ied  ;  he  is  looking  forward  to  laying* 
aside  so  many  (hobsands  this  year;  in  a  few  more 
years  he  hopes  to  realize  a  round  apm  which  will 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  toil  and  of  further 
money-making,  liis  eye  is  set  upon  that  goal.  At 
last  he  reaches  it.  .Kow  his  desire  should  be  satisfied, 
but  no,  "  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  never  satisfied, 
and  the  eyes  of  man  are  never  „  satisfied."  *  He  does 
not  stay  a  night  at  the  desired  goal;  he  is  off  before 
sunset ;  all  the  strain  and  Ihe  fret  must  be  faced 
over  again.  Or  look  at  the  boundless  ambition  which 
possesses  godless  men ;  honours  achieved  only  whet 
their. appetite  for  more.  We  need  hot  assume  that  the 
ambitioh  is  unworthy;  all  we  have  to  notice  is  its 
insatiability;  in  politics,! in  literature,  in  art,  in  social 
distinction,  it  is  like  Sheol  and  Abaddon,— a  maw  that 
iever  opens ;  a  ,  gjilf  that  can  sw^Iow  anything  and 
everything,,  yet  hevesf  be  filled.  The'  LXX.  addition  * 
seems  to  regard  this  .uncontrolled  desire  as  the  mark 
©/'"deficient  culture  ;  and,  spiritually  speaking,  no  doybt 
it  is. "  Men  without  God  are  always  uncultured  :  they 
have  not  found  th6  cei^re  of  their  being,  they  jiave  not 
procyred  the  key.-stofle  to  their  accumulated  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  in  consequence,  not  an  arch  through 
whidh  they  can  travel  to  any  goal,  but  a  confused  pile 
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which  blocks  the  way.  These  desperate  strivings  and 
loud-tonguocl,  undisciplined  desires  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  because  they  mar  His  mighty  plan  and 
introduce  disorder  where  He  intended  order,  discord 
where-  He  intended  harmony,  deformity  where  He 
intended/beauty.  They  are  the  work'  of  egoism  in- 
stead of  theism.  ^  ^ 

^t  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  heart-sores  and 
the  disappointments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  people 
whom  we  are  thinking  of.  What  ghkstly  mockery 
the  morrows  on  which  they  counted  prove  to  be !  In 
some  lonely  and  rocky  island,  girdled  by  the  moan- 
ing of  the  dreary  ^as,  and  cut  off  fr^:  all  the  interests 
which  gave  to  life  its  excitementi\egotism  ends  its 

/days.     Or  it  is  on  some  restless  couch,  surrounded 
by  all  the  outward  trappings  of  wealth  and'power,  tha©^ 
the  dying  spirit  cries,  "  Mykingdom  for  an  inch  of  tim^J 
The  iiian  who  by  his  brilliant  genius  has  drawn  all  i|R 
generation  after  him  psissen,  bpajfihg  "  through  Europe^' 
the  pageant  of  ^is.  bleeding  heart,"  to  A  hoptfless  g;ravej? 
The  woman  whp  has  achieved  the  end^^of  hM.^|»ition, 
ruling  the  courts  of  fashion,  the  kknpwl^d^  iqueei^, 
of  salons,  ends  her  days  with  a  sense  of  frufetrationi 
cynical  in  her  contempt  for  the  World  yrhich  wa^  fooli^ 

'  enough  to. follow  and  admire  her,  '''*'*^ 

Bi|t>  on  thft,  other  hand,  here  is  one  who  boasts'  . 
himself  in  God, 

"Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  py  care," 
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is  if0  lafigaag?  of  his  spirit, 

"  WHither  \  die  or  live ;    •  '   ,      ^    ' 

To  love  an(\^senv€  Thee  i^,.if5s;share. 
And  that  Thy  grace  must^gV*^'    '• 
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/The  first  thing  that  st^es  youjn  him  lit  ftia^i^ct 
peart*.    Hit  mind  is  stayed  on  God.    The.f^i|irife  hM 
no  terrors  for  him,  nor  has  it  any  joys.    ^(j»o<i  iai  411    • 
in  all  to  him,  and  God  is  his  now.     His  treasur^^fcs"  iii'  ■ 
possession,  and  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt  it,  npiif  ■ 
can  thieves  break  through  or  steal.     Tb  say  ihit^^lbl" 
is  contented  seems  too  mild  a  term  for  so  positive  slftii/' 
joyous  a  calm.    3ut  in  contrast  with  the  diSCQh|ieni' 
which  prevails  everywhere  outside  of  God,  it  is  woitji  p 
while  to  dilate  on  this  passive  virtue  of  conleiitmeiit 
That,  endless  worry  about  little  things  has  ceased^   ' 
he  is  not  annoyed  because  some. one  failis  to  Wc<!^nise:. ; 
him;  he  is  not  affecfed  by  the  maliciptis  or  scandalous 
things  which  are  jNiid  about  littA ;  Jhe  is  not  anxious  1 
for  human  recognition,  and  is  therefore  never  distressed 
because  others  are  more  courted  t|ian  jlie  is ;  he  kllo^s 
nothing  of  that  malignant  pasMondtjealou^  which 

.  is  worse  than  the  cruelty  of  wrath  ^^  tljie  flbbding  of  » 
anger;*   he  does  not  want  wealth  arid  he  ^oes  Apt 
dread  poverty.     He  s«ws: — 

''Spme  have  too  much,  yet  still, dp  crave).,  «     ' 

LJittle 'have,  and  igeek  no  more:"  •      ,  !*    ]^    , 
>      -       Th^gr  are  but  poor  (;hQ,|igh  mu«li  :tt|i^y  havet/^    '        v 
'".  And  I  am  (fch  with  little  store :     ^  ^  ^  ' 

Hiey  poor,  I  ri^;  theyti^,  Igive;  "' 

14teyb|ck,Ileave;  tbeypine- liiw."^  !"     ' 

WJien  w^^awe;  catered  mte  thiaJ^iiMiite  content  ancl 
are  guide  hy  our  «||^te  trust  in  GPd  free  from  care 
for  the  futere,  it  b  wondeiful  how  qiikik  we  became 
t!Q  see  gooc  in  apparent  evils.  To  the  world  this  is 
so  iiicredifae  «^  it  suspects  insincerity,  fc^ut  ther^  is 
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BO^i^gL.*iM>#«il»<;^»*  «*^<*  more  real.     A  poor  child 
■^;.|'    X^^  the  affljic-M>:° 

i':''^Ci^/t!i^  Iftm'ui^f^ c^;ftive''nujre'tothe Migsi^ijary  },■';'. .  -v 

^^  :    ^^^  can  khit'ih  ;;  ^  ;     ■    " 

.    ^ith^^^^i^^         Ivive  notitb  8j)ei?d  money  ©rivcaftdleS.'*^  ^V 

5  ;i|    ■'fc»^  W  on^  of  God's  qhildr^  .txpiteting  t6  find     V*^"  f  ^. 
'    -   ;  jtiij^  broltf?n  down  and  xebdliisus^lJinJer  some;  great    V*"    "^^    •„ 

;^  ^^iid  i^^  ealamity,  W  you  find  thjitM  h^s>f' ^   '  ;  "* 

;    -      dlseoyew^a  blessing  In  the  loss  before  ^voir  get  therfe»   ..  «    r 
■  and  Js  actua%  fqoicing,  or  at  any  i]a^1||  is  replying  ||       ^ 

t  ;      to ^IprovocAlaorite,  "  TThe Lord  gave  i knd^ the  Lord  Upfic ^^^^  ,^\     • 
;.      aw^y ;   blessed  be  the  name  ^f  tre  Lord.**     He  i;?  jj  -♦^     ^  . ; 
aftiirted^  bnt  you  <^nnQt;tbinIt  of  hitn  a§  afflicted;  Jfor*       '*^   ^  ,   ^ 
"ail  the  days^of  the  afflicted  are  em  1)ut*h^  that  is:     >%.*", 
of  a  cheerfiir^irit  hath  «  continui^  feast.*' ^  ^  ^^     ^  ^^  j  *;• 

Yes>  it  is  that  illusive  and  imiagi(iary  morrow  that  v'^  u.    y  - 
-robat  ws  it)f  our  peacej  it  is  tJie  misgiving,  the  anxious ."^^^  Jr|;- 
c»rei  the  d^  foreboding.     Bf^  when  we  put  Oc^  ouji'''     c""  ''^'' ?%{il 
Fathei^  in  place  of  the  morrow,  ahd  know  that  He  « ?.     ^^.f^;^  ^ 
'  compreljiendd  and  sees  atl-  tltat  we  bavp'ne^  of,  the     ?' 
peace  #iich  passes  all  UnderstaAdijttg  settles  doti^n  v  •     >    » 
upon  onir  spirit,  and  ^teaki  into  our  eyes,  and  breathes    ^       .; 
on*  our  lips,  and  men  perceivr  .ewri  m*  Us,  why  pur",,.J^.;vv:       „  .;- 
;..;■Fathi•Js\caUed■"theG6d  of  P^adfe/'^f^^  V:-^^^^^^^^  '"   -"^  ■ 

•l^he  ««»>*</ thing  Whieh  stipes  us  fHthgae  wh()bave    -*  • 
■  ttj^t  tip^  ^a^e  their  boast  iij  God  f-ifherthan  in.  the       « *  ;i  :? 
-mortow  is  the  ser vies  which  they  render  to  ttieir*feHQWS<  ^  *^ v^     ,^ 
Vrhis  is.  rl<irf:  q|ily  beatuae  they  are  -able  to  turn^. their      •   /       * 
U|4iVid6^ -Attention  to  the  diityjj|ducA^Iie%neju-est,  arid 
^^  dc^witk+»il  their  heart  whaC  t|iiei|t\jiand  "finds  to  ^'./^■^J'-\  '  * 
imtihe^^#y  spirit  ><^^  is'it'\. 
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elp  arid  blessing  to  all  who  are  firound  theih. 
have 'been  given  to  you  to^  come  into  contact? 
a  soul-;  in  his  presence  yl{>ur  restlessness  • 
it  seehis  as  if  your  burning  browT  had  been  «^^ 
with  a  809t^ing  hand ;  perhaps  *<  with  half^'^ 
ojpep  eyes  you  werfe*'ireading  the  borderland  dim  'twixt 
vice  and . virtue,"  and  that  quiet  spirit  seemed  like  a 
clear  shaft  of  the  dawn  reyeaUng  where  you  trod;      - 
perhaps  you  were  heart-broken  with  a  great  sorrow, 
and  the  restfulnei^  and  confidence  of  that  strong  so^l' 
gave  you  an  indefinable  consolation,  hope  broke  into 
your  heart,  and  even  joy.     In  receiving  that  help  from 
whit  the  man  wars  rather  than  from  what  he  gave^ 
ydu  became  aware  that  this  was  the  highest  service 
th^t?any  human  being  can  render  to  another.     It  is  a 
gresit')  thing  to  succour  the  physical  and  materi^d  suf- 
ferings of  liieh;  it  is  a  greater  to  bring  them  clear 
truths  and  to  give  them  some  stimulus  and  guidance     . 
in  the  intellectual  life  ;  but  it'is  greatest  of  all  tojcpm- 
municate  spiritual  sustenance  apd  power,  for  that  means 
to  bring  souls  into  actual  {md>V(:6j||cious  contact  with 

One  of '  the  noblest/^xatopfes  <^^^^^  service  to 

humanity  is  furMshed  in  the  li#  and  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  His  pfersonal„  presence  became  tfie  new 
creation  of  that  ancient  heathen  civilisation,  and  count- 
less  individual  soul^  were,  through  the  inner  life  which 
he  presented,  brought  tea  complete  change  and  made  ^ 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  His'^ writings  have  bfeen,  ever 
since  he  died,  a  constant  :sour(;e  of  life  and  strength  to 
many  generations  of  mqn.  jHe  has  been  inisunderstood, 
'^  the  ignorant  and  unstedfa^t^  have  wrested  "  what  he 
wri;ite,  but  nope  the  less  he  twli,  bee^  to  the  Church  a 
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perpetual  regenewtbr^  wd,  as  a  great  writer »  of  out  A 
own  day  has  declared,  "The  doctrine  of  Paul  wiU , 
arise  out  of  the  ^mb  where  for  centuries  it  has  Iain 
covered ;  it  will  edify  the  Church  of  the  future ;  it  will 
have  the  consent  of  happier  generations,  the  applause 
of  less  superstitious  ages."     Now  what  is  the  secret 
of  this  power?     It  is  given  in  his  own  words,  " For 
to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain/*" .  He  was 
able   to  fling  himself  with  that  passionate  temerity 
into  the  present  duty,  he  was  able  to  preach  the  word 
with  that  victorious  vigour  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
just  because  the  whole  burden  ^  the  unknown  future 
was  rolled  away  from  him,  and  he,  more  than  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  understood  what  it  is  to  Uve  just  for 

to-day,''  ' ""  "" ! 

Evtry  Christian  may  possess  the  same  secret^  it  is 
the  open  secret  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  as  our 
gracious  Lord  told  us,  we  may  be  a«  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  without  anxiety  or 
ipis^ing,  ^i^^wtng  that  our  Heavenly  Father  (jares  for 
us.    It  is  not  ^en  to  us  all  to  be  great  philanthropists, 
great  reformers,  great  preachers,  but  it  is  put  within 
the  reach  ^f  all  to  render  to  others  the  sweet  service  of  • 
abidin/alVays  in  trustful  and  loving  submission  to 
God'^  will,  and  of  shedding  upon  all  the  light  of  our 
Dcac^."'"'   ' T"  ••'■■'■'•■■  i    -■'.'■  ."-■ 

|Ai|id  tfiis  leads  uS  b^otice  one  last  feature  of  this 
trlie  spiritual  life.'  It  has  an  "honour  of  its  own,  though 
it  i4  not  an-earthly  honour ;  it  has  a  reward,  though 
it  i^  not  a  material  reward.     "Whpso  keepeth  the  fig 
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\     ^    his  master  cats  of  the  honour."*     That  is  a  saying 
which  can  only  apply  in  a  very  modified  degree  to 
earthly  service  and  human  masters.     How  many  loyal 
.  ^      \         servants  of  kings  have  been  deserted  by  their  lords  at 
/the  critical  moment,  and  left  to  eat  the  fruit  of  disgrace 
'  and  ignominy  t    But  the  saying  applies  in  its  fulness  to 
our  Master  Christ  and  His  service.    Think  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  under  this  simple  figure;  it  is  like  the  careful 
cultivation  of  the  fruit  tree.     He  is^the  Vine,    Our  sole 
concern  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  Him,  to  sit  at  His 
.  >        feet,  to  watch  for  His  fruit,  to  see  that  no  other  concern 

disturbs  the  quiet  relation  of  perfect  loyalty  and  deyo- 
\tion  to  Him.     Our  aim  is  not  to  dp  our  own  business 
,     1^  ^  or  seek  our  own   ends,  biit'  to  be  sure  that  we  are 

#^  always  awake  to  His  purposes  and  obedient  to  the 

demands  which  He  makes  upon  Us.     It  is  not  ours  to 
^  reason  why,  but  it  is  ours  to  do  at  all  costs  whatsoever 

He  bids  us  dch  <to-day.     We  have  nothing  to  do  \yith 
to-morrow ;  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  fruit,  for 
no  fruit-bearing  power  lies  in  us.     All  we  have  to  do 
*     is  to  keep  the  fig  tree.     Now  when  we  abide  m  this 
concentrated  j|nd  whol§-4jearted  devotion  to  our  Master, 
—when  for  u»  to  live  is  Christ,— then  honour  comes  to 
us  unsoi^ht,  but  not  unwelcome.     The  fruit  of  service 
18  to  the  toste  of  the  true  servant  the  highest  honour 
that  he  can  imagine.     We  need  no  apocalyptic  visibn 
to  assure  us.     His  word  is  enough,  confirmed  s4  it 
.         is  by  a  constant  and  growing  experience.     The  ser- 
vants of  our  Lord  already  stand  before  Him,  holding 
in  their  hands  the  talents  which  they  have  gained  for 
■       Him;  ab«ady  they  hear  His  gracious  "Well  done," 
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and  the  sound  of  it  is  more  musical  in  their  ears  than 
all  the  acclamations  of^hcir  fellow-creatures.  This  is 
their  honour;  what  could  Ihey  have-  more?  they  are 
counted  on*  with  Christ;  they  shared  Hn  travail,  and 
now  they  share  His  satisfaction  and  His  joy. 

And  thus  those  who  make  their  boast  in  God,  and 
do  not  boast  of  the  morrow,  find  that  the  morrow  Itselt-. 
becomes  clear  to  them  in  the  light  of  His  countenance  ; 
they  do  in  a  sense  know  what  it  will  bring  forth :  if  • 
will  bring  forth  what  they  desire,  for  it  will  bring  forth 
their  Father's  wilf;  it  vill  bring  forth  the  victoty  and 
the  glory  of  Christ.     "  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  Hiih^ 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."     Is  not  that  enough  " 
When  our  hearts  have  learnt  to  hanker  only  after  God's?! 
will,  to  desire  only  Christ's  victory,  they  may  boaal*^ 
themselves  even  of  to-morrow ;  for  to-morrow  holds  in 
its  bosom  an  assurance  of  blessing  and  joy. 
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or  deliver  *Win.  Or,  to  vary  the  image,  the  sinful  man 
>  exposed  to  the  violence  of  justice,  which  beats  like 
,a  storm  upon  all  unprotected  heads;  he  needs  to  be 

covered;  he  need^  some  shelter,  some  hiding-place>  of 

he  must  be  |W»pt  away.  ^ 

But  the  ofc^ection  which  immediately  occurs  to  ut  ii 
this*:  whal/is  the  use  of  covering  sin  if  the  sin  itself  / 
remains  ?    The  disease  is  not  cured  because  a  decent 
garment  is  drawn  pver  the  sufTeririg  part ;  indeed,  it  it 

''  not  hard  to  concieive  a  cate  in  which  the  covering  might.  . 
Hggravirte  the  miichief:  iT  the  idea  of  covering  is  to  be 
of  anyserviifc,ltn>ust  be  cleared  from  all  misconception ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  hiding  which  may  be  ruinous,  a 
gariftent  which  Inay  dll^iVe  the  disease  inward  and  hasten 
its  deadly  operation,  a  covert  from  the  stc>rm  which 
may  crush  and  stifle  the  person  whom  it  professes  to 

.    protect.    **He  thatcpvereih  his  transgressioiis,"  in  that 
M^ay,  "shall  not  prosper."     Every  attempt  to  coticeal 
(V6m  God  or  fro?C  man  or  Jrom  oneself  that  one  is 
diseased  with  sitt  |s  ineffectual :  ^very  lame  excuse 
Which  seeks  to  J^^iate  ^^  guilt  j>;  every  hypocritical 
pretencfe  that  tfefe#hing^d(^e  has  iiot  been  done,  or 
that  it  i^  not  wha|m^Aisu01y  suppose  it  to  be;  every 
ingenious  argum<sntatis>n  which  seifks  to  represent  sin 
as'something  other  th^  Si,  as  a  there  defect  or  taint 
in  the  blood,  as  a  hejifeditary  and  unavoidable  weakness, 
as  an.  aberration  of  the  .mind  for  which  one  is  not 
reaportsible,  or  iis;!  merely  conventional  and  artificial 
dfTence,— alt  such  attempts  at  hiding  must  be  failures, 
"  covering  "6f:th«it  kind  can  be  no  atonement.     Quite 
the  reverse >  tbis'triflirig  with  conscience,  this  deluded 
seldi|hteou^ness,  is  the  worst  possible  aggravation  of 

'    the  sm.    Hidden  in  that  way,  though  it  be,  as  it  were. 
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in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  sin  becomes  d  poisonous  gas, 
more  noxious  for  confinement,  and  liable:  to  break  out  < 
in  awful  and  devastating  explosions. 

The  covering  of  sin*  which  is  spoken  of  injcvi.  6  is 
of  a  very  different  and  of  a  quite  particular  kind.  Com- 
bining this  verse  with  the  others  at  the  head  of  tbp 
chapter,  we  may  observe  that  every  effectual  *.*  covering  " 
of  sin  in  God-s  sight  involves  three  elements-,— con- 
fession, forsaking,  and  a  changed  practice.  / 
•  First,  there  is  confession.  This  appears  on^fiie  face 
of  it  to  be  a  paradox  :  the  only  way  of  covering  sin.  is 
to  uncover  it.  But  it  is  strictly  true.  We  must  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it;  we  must  acknowledge  its  full 
extent  and  enormity ;  we  must  spare  the  patient  ear  of 
God  no  detail  of  oar  guilt.  The  foul,  explosive  gases 
must  be  let  out  into  the  open,  since  every  ^attempt  to 
confine  them' increases  their  destructive  power.  The 
running  sore  must  be  exposed  to  the  Physician's  eye, 
since  ev^ry  rag  put  oVer  it  to  hide  it  becomes  steeped 
in  its  defiling  jtides.  It  is  true,  confession  is  a  painful 
£md  a  weary  task :  it  is  like  removing  a  heap  ofv^dust 
.  and  refuse  by  spadefuls,— each  bit  as  it  is  disturbed  fills' 
the  atmosphere  with  choking  particles  atid  nbisbme 
smells ;  Worse  and  worse  is  revealed  the  fjuther  we;  go. ' 
We  came  to  confess  a  si^glie  fault,  and  we  found  that 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  that' in  approach- 
'  ing  the  subject  of  atonement- ft-om  the  standpoint  of  the  book  of 
t'roverbs,  and  merely  in  the  expository  treatment  of  the  passages 
before  us,  the  so-called  objective  ground  of  atonement  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  does  not  come  inAo  viewj  but  its  necessity  becomes;  manifest 
as  each  step  in  the  exposition  reveals  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
us,  apart  from  the  work  of  6jir.Lord  Jesus  Chridt,  to  realize  those 
conditions  which  are  here  laid  down  as  indispensable  to  pardon  and 
'    acceptance  with  God.  f 
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it  was  but  a  broken  sherd  lying  jn  the  foul  and  pesti- 
lential heap.    Confession  leads  t<  ►  confession,  discovery 
to  discoveiy.  .  It  is  terribly  humi  Hating.     "  Am  I  then 
so  bad  as  this  ? "  is  the  horrifidd  cry  as  each  candid 
admission  shows  only  more  and  worse  that  mAst  be 
admitted.     Ti*ue  confession \(:an  never  be  made  into  a 
priest's  ear,— to  men  we  can  only\confess  the  wrongs 
which  we  have  done  to  men ;  but  true  confession  is  th 
awful  tale  of  what  we  have  done  to  God,  against  who 
only  we  have  sinned  and  done  eviljn  His  sight.    It 
is  sometimes  urged  that  confession  to  a  priest  gives  the 
penitent  relief:  possibly,  but  it  is  a  %lse  relief;  since 
the  eye  of  the  priest  is  not  omniscient,Vtbe  sinner  con- 
fesses only  what  he  chooses,  brings  the  broken- sherd, 
and  receives  absolution  for  that  in  lieu  of  removing  the 
whole  heap  of  abominations  that  underh^.     When  we  . 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  laying  ourselves  bare  to 
man,  there  repiain  vast  untraversed  tracts  of  our  life.^ 

•  and  «our  mind  which  are  reserved ;  ^*  Pri>)ate  road  "  is 
written  on  all  the  approaches,  and  trespassers  are  in- 
variably prosecuted.      It  is  only  to  God  that  a  real 

^  confession  pn  be  made,  because  we  know  that  to  Him 
all^  is  necessarily  evident"^;  witfi  Him  no  subterfuges 
avaff;  He  traverses  those  untraversed  tracts  J,  there  are 
no  private  roads  from  which  He  is  excluded ;  He  knoweth 
our  thoughts  afar  oE 

'^The  first  step  in  the  ''covering"  of  sin  is  to  realize 
tiiis.  If  our  sins  are  to  be  really  covered  they  must 
ftst  be  laid  bare ;  we  must  frankly  own  that  all  things 
are  open  to  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  we  must 

•  get  kway  from  the  priests  4nd  into  the  hands  of  the 
High  Priest;  we  must  abjure  the  confessional  and 
bring  God  Himself  into  the  secret  places  of  our  hearts 
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to  search  us  and  try  us  and  see  ^f  there  be  any  evil 
Waj  in  us.  The  res^e,  and  the  veilings,  whidh||very 
individual  cannot  but  maintain  between  himself  and 
ay  other  individuals,  must  be  torn  away,  in  full  and 
absolute  confession  to  God  Himself. 

Secondly.      There  is  a   confession,:^  especially  that 
fostered  by  the  habit  of  confessing  to  priests,  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  forsaking  of  the  evil,  or  any 
departing  from  iniquity  in  general.    Many  tim^s  have 
m6n  gone  to  their  priests  to  receive  absolution  before- 
hand for  the  sin  which  they  intendc4  to  commit ;. or  they 
haye  postponed  their  confession   to  their  deathbeds, 
when  there  will  be,  as  they  suppose,  no  further  sins  to 
turn  from.     Confession  of  that  kind  ii^  devoid  of  all. 
significance  ;  it  covers  no  sins,  it  really  only  aggravates 
^hem.    No  confession  is  of  the  least  avail— and  indeedrf 
no  real  confession  can  be  made  to  God  at  all-r-unkss 
the  heart  turns  away  from  the  eyil  which  is  c(|ftfessed, ' 
and  actually  departs,  at  once,  so  far  as  it  knows^and  is 
able,  frorii  all  iniquity.  - 

The  glib  language  of  confession  has  been  and  is  a 
deadly  snare  to  multitudes,  y  How  easy  .it  is  to  say,  or 
even,  to  musically  chant,  "  We  have  dohe  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  done;  we  have  left  undone  that  which  we 
ought  to  have  done."  There  is  no  pain  in  such  a  con- 
fession if  we  once  distinctly  admit  that  it  is  a  normal 
and  natural  state  of  mind  for  us  to  be  in,  and  that  as 
we  say  it  to-day,  so  we  shall  say  it  to-morrow,  and 
again  the  next  day  to  the  end.  But  real  confession  is 
so  painful,  and  even  heart-rending,  because  it  is  only  of 
.value  when  we  begin  from  that  moment  onwards  "to 
do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  what  we 
ought  not  to  do."     It  is  well  foi-  us,  perhaps,  to  confess 
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hot  so  much  sin  in  tHfj  abstract  as  our  own  particular 
transgressions.  Sin  i^  too  sliiadowy  a  monster  fo»  us 
to  definitely  avoidand  forsake ;  like  death,  its  ly^nsman, 
—Death  of  whom  Milton  say$:—  / 

*       ■  ■■       ■ 

•  .     ,\     .  Z^What  s«w*«/ his  head  . 

.        V  The /i*#»ifS5  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.'W 

Sin    is   formless,   vague,   ibpalp^le..     But  our   own 
individual  transgressions  can   be   fixed  and  defined; 
-bringing  ourselves  to  th^  t^t  of  the  Law,  we  can 
say  particularly,  "  This  j^ractice  of  mine  is  coodemned, 
this  habit  of  mine  is  sihful,  tHis  point  of  my  character 
is  evil,  this  reticence, /this  indolence,  this  reluctance, 
in  confessing  Christ  and  in  serving  His  cause,  is  all 
wrong;"  and  then  w(i  can  d€ifinite|y^  tutn  our  .back 
Von  the  practice  or  the  habit,  v^  can  distinctly  get  M 
of  the  blot  in  our  character,  \ire^cto  fiy  this  guiltV 
Vilence,  rouse  ourselvis  from  our  selfish    indolence.  \ 
\Wr  live  to  grow  iJss  like  v^hat  we  have  been;"    \ 
^d  it  is  this  act  of  ^hi  will,  this  resolute  purpose,  ^ 
tliis  loathing  what  once  you  loved,  and  turning  to- 
w^ds  that  which  once  W  ignored,— it  is,  in  a  word, 
the\twin  process  of  repehtance  aftci  conversion^  that 
con^itutes  the  second  JctWn  this  "covering"  of  sin. 
Not,Vf  course,  that  in  k  foment  the  tyranny  of  old 
habits  can  be  broken,  o^  the  virtue  pf  new  activities 
acquired;   but  "the  for^akihg".  and   *' the  departing 
from"  are  instantaneous  eiertipns  of  the  will.   Zaccheus; 
directly  the  Lord  speaks  tb  himystands  forth,  and  breaks 
with  his  sins,  renounces  1  his  extortions/ resolving  to 
make  amends  for  the  pas^,  and  enters  dn  a  new  line 
of  conduct,  promising  to 
the  poor.     That  is  the  Wntial  seal  of  every 
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confessijm:  ''Whoso  confes^th  and  forsaketh"  hi» 

^^TMrd^'^'^'lYA^^^^^^  ***®  confession 

of  sins  and  the  conversion  from  them  must  issue  m  a 
positive  practice  of  mercy  and  truth,  in  order  to  make 
the  process  of  which  we  are  speakmg^^eomplete :  tJy 
mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  atoned  for.'*     .^  ^ 

It  is  this  part  of  the  "  covering  "  which  is  so  easily, 
so  frequentiy,  and  so  fatally  overlooked.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  sins  can  be  hidden  without  being  removed, 
Cnd  that  the  covering   of  what    is   called  imputed 
righteousness  wiU  serve  instead  of  the  covermg  of 
actual  righteousness.      To  argue  against    this  view 
theoretically  is  at  the  present  day  happily  quite  super- 
fluous; but  it  is  still  necessary  to  contend  against  its 
subtle  practical  effects.      There   is  no    verity^  m^ore 
wholesome  and  more  needed*  than  tfee  one  contained  in 
this  proverb.    Sin  may  be  summed  up  m  iv^o  clamses^t 
it  is  the  Want  of  Mercy  and  it  is  the  Want  of  Truth. 
AH  our  illconduct  to  our  feUow-men  comes  from  the 

cruelty  and  hardness  of  our  selfisfc>iature.    Lust  and 
greed  and  ambition  are  the  outcome  of  pitilessness; 
we  injure  the  weak  and  mitt  the  helpfless,  and  trample 
on  our  competitors,  arid  stamp /out  the  poor ;  our^ye 
does  not  pity.     Again,  all  ourloffence  against  God  is 
insincerity  or  wilful  lying,    m  are  false  to  ourselves, 
we  are  false  to  one  another,  aifd  So  we  become  f^se  to 
the  unseen  verities,  and  false  h  God.    When  a^human 
spirit  deniss  the  spiritual  worlH  and  the  spiritual  Cause 
which  can  alone  account  for  it,  is  it  not  what  Plato 
used  to  call  "a  lie  in  the  souf?    It  is  the  deep  inward 
and  vital  contradiction  of  consciousness ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying,"  I  am  not  I,"  or,  I"  Thkt  which  is,  is  not. 
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Now  when  we  have  lived  in  sin/without  mercy^or  i  ^^ 

without  truth,  or  without  both ;  when  our  life  up  to  a 
certain  point  has  been  a  flagrant  selfishness  of  absolute 
indifference  to  our  fellows,  or  a  flagrant  lie  denying    ( 
Him  in  whom  we  live  and  niove  and  have  our  being;    ^ 
or  when,  as  is  so  often  the  fact,  the  selfishness  and 
the  falseness  have  gone  together,  an  inextricable  and 
mutually  dependent  pair  of  evils,  there  can  be  no  real 
covering  of  the  sin,  unless  selfishness  gives  place  to 
mercy  and  falsehood  to  truth.     No  verbal  confession^ 
can  possibly  avail,  no  turning  from  the  past  iniquities, 
however  genuine  for  the  time,  can  have  any  permanent  , 
significance,  unless  the  change  is  a  reality,  an  obvious, 
living,  and  Working  fact.     If  a  man  supposes  that  he 
has  become  religious,  but  remains  cruel  anc|  selfish, 
pitiless,  unmerciful  to  his  fellow-men,  depend  upon  it 
that  man's  religion  is  ^Aain;  the  atonement  in  which  he    ' 
trusts  is  a  fiction,  and' avails  no  more  than  the  heca-    / 
^ombs  Which  Carthage  offered  to  MeLcarth  availed  to 
gain  a  victory  over  Rome.     If  a  man  counts  himself 

:^,  but  remains  radically  untrue,  false  in  his  speech, 
insincere  in  his  professions^  careless  in  his  thought 
about  God,  unjust  in  his  opinions  aibout  men  ahd  the 
world,   he  is  certainly  under  a  lamentable  delusion. 
Though  he  jhtas,  as  he  thinks,  believed,  he  has  not 
believed  to  the  saving  of  his  >soul;  though  he  has   ' 
undergone  a  chan^  he  has  changed  from  one  lie  to 
another,  and  is  ^  no  way  better  pflfl    It  is  by  mercy 
and  truth  that  iniquity  can  be  covered. 
'    Now  it  will  be  generally  adt^itted  that  we  do  not 
l^ke  the  course  Which  has  just  been  described  unless 
we  have  the  fear  of  God  before  <iur  eyes.     N||hing  but    ■ 
the.  thought  of  His  holiness  and  the  awe  which 'it 
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iitspires,  and  in  some  cases  even,  nothing  but  the 
absolute  terror  of  fiim  who  can  by  nq  means  clear  the 
guilty,  moves  the  heart  of  man  to  confession,  tiirns 
him  away  from  his  sins,  or  inclines  him  to  mercy  and 
truth.  When  the  fear  of  God  is  removed  from  men's 
eyes  they  not  only  continue  in  sin,  but  they  quickly 
come  to  believe  that  they  have  no  sins  to  confess;  for 
indeed  when  God  is  put  out  of  the  question  that  is  in  a 
certain  sense  true.  It  is  a  mere  fact  of  observation, 
confirmed  now  by  many  ^hanging  experiences  of 
humanity,  that  it  is  "by  the  fear  of  the  Lord  men 
depart  from  iniquity;"  and  it  is  very  significant  to 
notice  how  many  of  those  who  have  entirely  put  away 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  from  their  own  eyes  have  strongly 
advocated  keeping  it  before^  the  eyes  of  others  as 
the  most  convenient  and  economical  police  resource.' 
Many  fervent  free-thinkers,  are  ^  thankful,  that  their 
opinions  are  onjy  held  by  a  minority,  and  have  no 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  society  committed  to  the  cult 
which  they  would  have  us  believe  is  all  that  their  owii 
religibus  nature  requires. 

.  But  supposing  that  any-phe  of  us  is  led  into  the 
position  of  ccSmession  and  conversion  and  amendment 
which  is  described  in  these  Proverbs :  what  follows  ? 
That  person,  says  the  text,  "shall  obtain  mercy."  The 
gracious  Father  immediately,  unconditionally,  and  abso- 
lutely pardons.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(nd  it  is  certainly  not  repealed  by  the  New.  "If  we 
confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 


'  Voltaire  rose  once  from  the  -tabic  at  Ferney,  where  some 
atheists  were  discussing' their  views.  He  said  he  could  not  let  his 
bcrvants  hear  this  talk,  for  they  would  rob  and  murder*  him  if  that 
was  true. 
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our  sins."  "  Repent,  and  be  converted,"  said  St.  Peter 
to  the  -crowd  at  Pentecost,  "  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."  The  New  Testament  is  irtdeed  on  this 
point  the  louder  and  the  clearer  echo  of  the  Old.  The 
New  Testament  explains  that  saying  which  sounds  so 
strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  perfectly  just  and  Holy  God, 
"I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions 
for  Jiline  own  sake.")  Human  theologies  have  ima-. 
gined  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  God  never  admitted 
them  for  a  moment.  Clear  as  the  truth  that  the  soul 
which' sins  should  die,  was  the  promise  that  the  soul 
which  turned  from  its  sin,  and  did  that  which  i8.righteous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  should  live.  No  earthly  father, 
frankly  and  unconditionally  forgiving  his  penitent, 
sobbing  child,  could  be  so  prompt,  so  eager  as  God. 
While  the  prodigal  is  yet  a  great  way  off  the  Father 
runs  io  meet  him,  and  hides  all  his  brokeft  confessions 
in  the  rush  of  His  embrace. 

But  we  hesitate  to  admit  and  rejoice  in  this  grand 
truth  because  of  an  uneasy  fear  that  it  is  ignoring  what 
is  called  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  a  very  proper^ 
hesitation,  so  long  as  we  settle  it  within  purselves  that 
""  these  sweet  and  beautiful  utterances  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  limited  or  reversed  by  that 
Gospel  which  came  to  give  effect  and  fulfilment  to  them; 
Is  not  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  that  has  occurred 
to  us  to  be  found  here?  The  sacrifice  atid  the  work 
of  Christ  create  in  the  human  soul  those  conditions 
■which  we  have  been  considering.  He  came  to  give 
repentance  unto  Israel.  .  It  is  His  patient  love  in 
ring  all  our  infirmities  and  sins.   His  mysterious 
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selfioffering  on  the  Cross,  that  can  effectually  bring 
us  to  confession,  conversion,  and  amendment.  Our. 
hearts  may  have  been  hard  as  the  nether  millstone, 
but  at  the  Cross  they  are  broken  and  melted.  No 
stem  denunciation  of  sin  has  ever  moved  our  stubborn- 
ness; but  jas  we  realize  what  sin  did  to  Him,  when 
He  became  sin  for  us,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  falls  upon 
us,  we  tremble,  and  cry.  What  shall  wc  do  to  be 
saved?  Then  again,  it  is  His  perfect  holiness,  the 
beauty  of  those  "  stainless  years  He  passed  beneath 
the  Syrian  blue,"  which  wakes  in  us  the  hankering 
desire  for  purity  and  goodness,  and  makes  us  turn 
with  a  genuine  disgust  from  the  sins  whicR  must  seem 
so  loathsome  in  His  sight.  His  "  neither  do  I  condemn 
.thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more,"  gives  us  a  more  burning 
hajreifof  sin  than  all  the  self-righteous  censures  and 
condemnations  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  in  the  pages  of 
'  the  Gospels  that  we  havje  first  understood^ what  concrete 
goodness  is ;  it  has  risen  upon  our  night  like ji  clear, 
liquid  star,  and  the  passion  of  it  has  entered  into  our 
souls.  And  then,  finally,  it  ife  the  Risen  Lord,  unto 
whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that 
can  really  transform  our  nature,  flood  our  heart  with 
love,  and  fill  our  mind  with  truth,  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  proverb,  mercy  andir^  truth  may  atone 
for  iniquity.  \ 

Is  it  not  because  Christ  by  His  coming,  by  His 
living,  by  His  dying,  by  His  risen  poWer,  produces  in 
the  believer  repentance  and  confession  of  sins,  conver- 
sion and  departing  from  siti,  regeneration  and  actua) 
holiness,  that  we  say  He  has  cover^  oilr  sins  ?  What 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  Atonement  apart  from  its 
effects?    And  in  what  other  way,  we  may  ask,  c^Id 
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He  really  give  us  such  a  covering  or  atonement,  thrin 
by  creating  in  u»  a  clean  heart  and  renewing  a  right 
•pirit  within   ua  ?      Sometimes,   by   a   not  unnatural 
confusion  of  language,  we  speak  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  our  Lord  as  if  it,  apart  from  the  effects  produced  in 
the  believing  heart,  were  in  itself  the  Atonement.     But 
thatas  not  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
employs  the  idea  of  reconciliation*  where  the  Old 
Testament  would  employ  the  idea  of  atoning;   and 
clearly  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  accomplished  ^ 
between  maaand  God  until,  not  only  God  is  reconciled 
to  man,  but  man  also  is  reconciled  to  God.    And  it  is 
when  we  come  to  observe  more  accurately  the  language 
of   the   New  Testament  that  this  statement  of   the 
Proverbs  is  seen  to  be  no  contradiction,  but  an  antici- 
pation, of  it.     Only  the  regenerateJ|||lj  that  in  which 
the  graces  of  the  Christ-life,  meilyiand  truth,  have 
been  irhpianted  by  Christ,  is  really  reconciled  with  God, 
!>.,  effectually  atoned.     And  though  the  framer  of  the 
proverb  had  but  a  dim  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Son  of  God  would  come  j  to  regenerate  human  hearts 
and  make  them  in  harmony  with  the  Father,  yet  he 
saw  clearly  what  Christians  have  too  oft?n  overlooked, 
and   expressed   tersely  what  theology  has  too  often 
obsclired,  that  every  effectual  Atonement  must  include 
in  itself  the  actual,  moral  regeneration  of  the  sinner. 


,  •  See  Rom.  v.  li.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament 
where  even  in  the  Authorised  Version  the  word  "atonement"  occurs. 
But  the  contention  of  the  text  is  not  one  of  words,  but  of  facts. 
Whatever  terms  are  used,  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  all  agree  in 
identifying  the  salvation  of  God  with  an  actual  and  practical  righteous- 
ness wrought  out  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
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And  further,  whoever  wrote  the  verte  which  standi 
at  the  head  of  our  chapter  understood  what  many 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  left  in  perplexing  obscurity, 
that  God  would  necessarily,  from  His  very  nature, 
provide  the  offering  and  the  sacrifice  on  the  ground  of 
which  every  repenUnt  soul  that  turns  to  Him  could  be 
immediately  and  freely  forgiven. 
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THE  NEED  OF  RFA'ELATrnN.  '^ 

"Where  no  vlalon  \^  «  people  caula  off  reutrnint,  but  he  that 
kccpeth  the  l«w  is  hsppy.'-PRov.  xxix.  i8. 

THE  form  of  the  proverb  shows  that  wc  are  not 
to  treat  t|ie  vision  and  the  law  as  opposite,  but 
rather  as  complementary  terms.     Visions  are,  it  is  true, 
especially  Jhe  mark  of  the  prophets,  and  the  law  is 
bOcn  confi^d  in  a  special  sense  to  the  Pentateuch; 
bilt  there  if  a  much  wider  usage  of  the  words,  accord- 
ing *t<rwhich..  the  two  together  express,  with  tolerable 
completeness,  what  we  mean  by  Revelation.     The  vision 
means  perception  of  God  and  His  ways,  and  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  Moses  as  to  Isaiah;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,   the  law  covers  all  the*  distinct  and  articulate 
instruction  which  God  gives  to  His  people  in  any  of 
His  ways  of  self-communication.     "Come  ye,"  says 
Isaiah,*  "and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of* the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  Ije  will 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  wiirwalk  in  His  paths.: 
for  out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth  the  laiu,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ;"  where  the  whole  context 
shows  that,  not  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  rather  a  new  and 
particular  declaration  of  the  Lord's  will,  is  referred  to. 
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Buff  while  the  vision  and  the  law  are  not  to  be  . 
treated  as  opposites,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between' 
them.  The  vision  is  the  actual  contact  between  God 
and  the  human  spirit,  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  any  direct  revelation;  the  law  is  the  recorded  result 
of  such  a  revelation,  either  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  by  tradition,  or  written  permanently  in  a  book. 

WiVmay  then  a  little  amplify  the  proverb  for  the 
sake  of  exposition :  "Where  there  is  no  Hvii^  jreve- 
lation,' no  perceived  contact  between  man  arid  ;  God, . 
there  the  bonds  which  hold  society  together  are  relaxed 
or  broken;  but  he  that  holds  by  the  revelation  that  has 
been  given,  obeying  the  law,  so  far  as  it  has  befn 
presented  to  him,  happy  is  he."  ^  * 

Man  has '  lieibd  of  a  revelation ;  that  is  the  assertion. 
Society,  as  ah  ordered  and  happy  body  of  men  in 
which  each  person  is  rightly  subordinated  to  the  whole, 
and  in  which  jgw^  as  distinct  from  individual  caprice,  . 
prevails,  requires  a  revealed  law.    The  light  of  nature 
is  good,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  common  sense 
of  mankind  is  powerful,  but  not  powerful  enough.  Jin 
the  absence  of  a  real  and  valid  declaration  of  G6d's 
wilJ  times  must  come  when  the  elemental  passions  of 
human  nature  will  break  but  with  unrestrained  violence, 
theteachingaof  morality  will  be  disputed,  their  authority 
will  be  denied,  and  their  yoke  will  be  broken ;  the 
links  which  hold  the  state  and  the  community  together^ 
will  snapr,  and  the  slow  growths  of  ages  may  tlisappear 
in  a  moment.     It  is  not  difficult  to  show  tl^  truth 
of  this  assertion  from  experience.    Every  people  that 
emerges  from  barbarism  has  a  visu)ri  and  a  law ;  a 
certain   revelation  which   forms   the   foundation,  the 
sanction,  the  bond  of  its  corporate  existence.    When 
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you  can  point  to  a  tribe  or  a  group  of  tribes  that  know 
nothing  of  God,  and  therefore  have  no  idea  of  revelation, 
you  at  once  assure  us  that  the  people  are  sunk  in  a 

'    hopeless  savagery.     We  are,  it  is  true,  incHncd  to  deny 
the  term  revelation  to  those  systems  of  j^'gion  which 
lie  outside  of  the  Bible,  but  it^  difficult  to  justify  such 
a.contraction  of  view.    God  hj^  not  left  Hirtiself  any- 
where without  a"  witness.    The  more  closely  we  examine 
th?  multitudinous  religions  of   the  earth,   the   more 
dearly  does  it  appear  that  each  of  them  had  at  its    , 
origin  a  definite,  however  limited,  revelation.    The  idea 
of  One  all-powerful,  good,  and  wise,  God  is  found  at 
the  beginning  of  each  faith  that  can  be  traced  back  far 
enough,  and  the  actual  condition  of  heathen  systems  . 
always  suggests  a  decline  from  a  higher  and  a  purer 
religion.    We  lai^  say,  then,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  no  lasting  and  beneficial  form-  of  human  society 

/has  ever  existed  apart  from  a  vision  and  a  law. 

But  leaving  the  wide  field  of  comparative  religions, 
do  we  not  so^  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  text  in 
the  European  countries  which  are  more  subject  to  our 
observation?    In  proportion  as  a  people  loses  its  faith 
in  revelation  it  falls  into  decay.    This  wa6  made  mani- 
fest in  the  experience  of  the  French  Revolution.    When 
the  Jacobins  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  idea 
of  God,  and  had  come  out  into  the  clear  light  of 
reason,  so  terribly  did  they  "  cast  off  restraint '.'  that 
their  own  leader,   Robespierre,  endeavoured  With    a 
feverish  haste    to    restwe   the   i-ecognition    of   God, 
4k6sttviing  himself  the  position  of  high  pontiff  to  the 
Supreme  Being.    The  nearest  approach  that  the  world 
has  probably  ever  seen  to  a  government  founded  on 
Atheism  was  this  government  of  the  French  .Revolu- 
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tion„4uid  a  more  striking  commentary  on  this  text 
could  hardly  be  dewred. 

But  the  need  of  a  revelation  can  be  apprehended, 
apart  from  all  appeals  to  history,  by' simply  studying 
the  nature  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Man  must  have  an 
object  of  worship,  And  that  object  must  be  such  as  to 
command  I  his  worship.  Augviste  Comte  thought  to 
satisfy  this  need  of  the  heart  by  suggesting  Humanity 
as  the  Grand  Etre,  but  Humanity  was  and  is  nothing 
but  an  abstraction.  Feeling  this  himself,  he  recom- 
mendciid  the  worship  of  woman,  and  he  prostrated  his 
heart  before  0otilde  de  Vaux  ;  but  sacred  and  beauti-  \ 
ful  as  a  man's  love  of  a  woman  may  be,  it  is  no 
su1>stitute  for  worship  We  must  have  quite  another 
than  ourselves  and  our  own  kind,  if  our  hearts  are  to 
find  their  rest.  We  must  have  an  Almighty,  an' 
Infinite;  we  must  have  one  who  is  Love;  Until  his 
spirit  is  worshipping,  man  cannot  realize  himself,  or 
attain  the  tieight  olhis  intended  stature. 

Again,  man  mu^t  have  an  assurance  of  his  own 
immortality.  "Wliile  he  believes  himself  to  be  ftiortal, 
a  creature  of  a  day,  and  that  an  uncertain  day,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  rise  much  above  the  level  of 
other  ephemeral  things.  His  pursuits  must  be  limited, 
and  his  aims  must  ti|e  confined.  His  affections  must  be 
chHled  by  the  shadow  of  death,  aiid  in  proportion  as 
he  has  nobly  striven  and  lenderly  loved,  his  later  years 
must  be  plunged  in  hopeless  gloom,  because  his  efforts 
have  been  ineffectual  and  his  beloyed  have  gone  from 
him.  No  juggling  with  terras ;  n^  half-poetic  raptures 
about  "the  choir  invisible,"  caii  meet  the  mighty 
craving  of  the  human  heart.  Man  musfhe  immortal,  or 
he  is  not  man.     "  He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die." 
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But  to  meet  these  demands  of  the  spirit  what,  apart 
from  revelation,  can  avail  ?  That  metaphysics  is  futile 
practically  all  men  aos  agreed.  Only  the  philosopher 
can  follow  the  dialectics  which  are  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And 
even  the  philosopher  seems  to  grow  pale  and  wizened 
in  the  process  of  his  demonstration,  and  wins  at  last  , 
a  vantage-ground  of  cold  cfonviction,  to  find  that  there 
is  no  comfort  there.  But  can  science  offer  the  assur- 
ance which  philosophy  was  unable  to  give  ?  Let  us 
listen  to  the  conclusion  of  a  scientific  writer  on  this 
subject,  one  who  has  lost  his  hold  on  revelation  and 
can  realize  a  little  of  what  he  has  lost.  ^_. 

"The  highest  and  most  consoling  beliefs  of  the  human 
mind,"  he  says,  '*are  to  a  great  extent  bound  up  with  the  ^ 
Christian  religion.  If  we  ask.  ourselves  frankly  how  much, 
apart  from  this  religion,  would  remain  of  faith  in  a  God, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  the  answer  must  be,  very 
little.  Science', traces  everything  back  to  primeval  atoms 
and  germs,  and  there  it  leaves  us.  How  came  these  atoms 
and  energies  there,  from  which  this  wonderful  universe  of 
worlds  has  been  evolved  by  inevitable  laws  ?  What  /are 
they  in  their  essence,  and  what  do  they  mean  ?  The  only 
answer  is,  It  is  unknowable.  It  is  **  behind  the  veil," 
and  may  be  anything.  Spirit  may  be  matter,  matter  may 
be  spirit.  We  haye  ii^  faculties  by  whfch  we  can  even 
form  a  cpnceptipn\,  from  any  discoyeries  of  the  telescope 
or  microscope,  froikiany  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  or  :^ 
from  any  facts  |  susceptible  of  real  humui  knowledge,  of 
what  may  be  th^  first  cause  underlying  all  thes.e  phenomena. 

"  In  hke  manner  we  can  already,  to  a  great  extent,  and 
probably  in  a  sliort  time  shall  be  able  to  the  fullest  extent 
to  trace  the  whole  developm^t  of  life  from  the  lowest  to   . 
the  highest;  from  protoplasm,  through  monera,  infusoria. 
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"^mollusca,  vertebrata,  fish,  reptile  and  mammal,  up  to  man ; 
and  the  individual  man  from  the  microscopic  egg,  through 
the  various  stages  of  its  evolution  up  to  birth,  childhood, 
maturity,  decline,  and  death.  We  can  trace  also  the 
development  of  the  human  race  through  enormous  periods 

,  of  time,  from  the  mo<|fest  beginnings  up  to  its  present  level 

^  of  civilisation,  and  show  how  arts,  languages,  morals,  and 

religions  have  been  evolved  gradually  by  human  law?f  from 

primitive  jelements,  many  of  which  are  common  in  their 

ultimate  form-to  man  and  the  animal  cteation. 

"But  here  also  science  stops.  Science  can  give  no 
account  of  hem  these  germs  and  nucleated  cells,  endowed 
with  these  marvellous  capacities  for  evolution,  came  into 
existence,  or  got  thfeir  intrinsic  powers.  Nor  can  science 
enable  us  to  form  the  remotest  corfception  of' what  wjU 
become  of  life,  consciousness,  and  conscience,  when  the 
material  conditions  with  which  they  are  always  associated, 
while  within  human  experience,  have  been  dissolved  by 
death,  and  no  longer  exist.  We  know  as  little,  in  the  way 
of  accuiate  and  demonstrable  knowledge,,of  our  condition 
after  death  as  we  dp  of  pur  existence— if  we  had  an  exist- 
ence—before birth.'i*   / 

Science  frankly  confesses  that  she  can  tell  us  nbthing 
of  the  things  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know.  On 
thpse  things  she  is  no  farther  advanced  than /she  was 
ill  the  days  of  Aristotle.    Never  do  we  feel  Mow  Wch 


men  need  a  revelation  so  vividly  as  whe 
grasped   the  first  principles  of  such  a 
thinker  a$  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  re? 
he  is  able  to  take  us  and  how  soon  he 
How  does  it  meet  the  craving  of  the  soul 
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we  have 

scientific 

ize  how  far 

to  leave  us. 

for  God  tp 


•  "  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought "  (pp.  «8ft  290^  by  S. 
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show  us  the  slow  stages  by  which  mambecame  a  living 
soul?  As  Well  might  you  try  to  satisfy  the  musician^s 
ear  by  telling  him  how  his  art  had  gprown  from  the 
primitive  tom-tom  of  the  savage.  How  can  it  help  tl]ie 
life  to  be  lived  wisely,  lovingly^  aiid  well,  in  the  midst 
of  the  \incertainty  of  the  world,  and  confronted  by  the 
certainty  of  death,  to  be  told  that  our  physical  istnicture 
is  united  by  a  thousand  immediate  links  with  that  of 
other  mammals.  Such  a  fact  is  insignificant;  the 
supreme  fact  is  that  we  are  not  like  other  mammals  in 
■  the  9iost  important  respects ;  we  have  hearts  that  long 
and  yearn,  minds  which  enquire  znd  _i\\xea\\oii-r-they 
have  not;  we  want  God,  our  heart  and  vour  flesh 
crieth  out  for '  the  living  God,  and  we  dem^^Id  an 
eternal  liifc—-/lft<y  do  not.  _    ; 

How  can  science  pretend  that  what  she  does  not 
know  is  not  knowledge,  while  she  has  to  confess  that 
she  does  not  know  precisely  the  ^ings  which  it  most 
concerns  us  as  men  to  know  ?  |low  can  the  spirit  of 
man  be  content  with  the  husks  which  she  gives  him  to 
eat,  when  his  whole  nature  craves  the  kernel  ?  What 
probability  is  there  that  a  man  will  dose  his  eyes  to 
the  sun  because  another  person,  very  clever  and'in- 
dustrioi^s,  has  shut  himself  up  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  tries 
to  persuade  him  that  his  candle  is  all  the  light  he  ifTay 
legitimsttely  use,  and  what  cannot  be  seen  by  his  candle 
is  not  real? 

No,  science  niay  not  prove  revelation,  but  she  proves 
our  need  of  it.  ^he  does  her  utmost,  she  widens  her 
borders,  she  is  more  eamesti  miore  acoirate,  more 
informed,  more  efficacipus  than  ever ;  but  she  shows 
that  what  m^  most  wants  she  cannot  give,— she  bids 
him  go  elsewhere. 
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But  now  it  may  be  said^  It  is  one  thing  to  prove 
that  man  needs  a  revelation;  and  another  to  show  that  / 
a  revelation  has  been  given.  That  is, perfectly  true, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  adduce  all  the  evidence  which 
might  prove  that  revelation  is  a  reality ;  bi)t  what  an 
advance  we  have  made  on  the  cold,  self-satisfied  deism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  maintained  th|t  the 
light  of  n£(ture  was  enough,  and  revelation  was  quite 
superfluous,  when  the  truest  and  most  candid  voices 
^f  science  are  declaring  With  such  growing  clearness 
that  for  the  knowledge  which  revelation  professes  to 
give,  revelation,  and  revelation  alone,  will  suffice! 

We  Christians  believe  that  we  have  a  revelation,  and 
we  find  that  it  suffices.  It  gives  us  precis|ely  those 
assurances  about  God. and  about  the  soul  without 
which  we  falter,  grow  bewildered,  and  begin  to 
despond.  We  have  a  vision  and  a  law/  'dur  Bible  ' 
is  the  record  of  the  ever-widening,  ever-clearing  vision 
of  God.  The  power  and  authority  of  the  vision  seem  ^ 
to  be  the  more  convincing,  just  because  we  are  per-  I 
mitted  to  see  the  process  of  its  development  Here 
we  sure  able  to  stai^id  with  the  seer  and  see,  not  the 
long' aeohian  stages  of  creation  which  science  has  been 
painfully  track|^  out  in  these  later  days,  but  tl}c 
supreme  fact,  which  science  professes  herself  unable 
to  see,  that  God  was  the  Author  of  it  all.  Here  we 
are  able  to  see  the  first  imperfect  conception  of  God 
which  came  in  vision  and  in  thought  to  the  patriarch 
or  sheikh  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation.  Here 
we  can  observe  the  conceptions  clearing,  through 
Moses,  through  the  Psalmists,  through  the  Prophets, 
until  at  last  we  have  a  vision  of  God'in~the  person  of  - 
His  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
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the  express  image  of  His  countenance.     We  sek:  that 
He,  the  unseen  Creator,  is  Love.  0 

Our  Bible,  too,  is  the  record  of  a  law, — a  law  of 
human  conduct,  the  will  of  God  as  applied  lo  earthly 
life.  At  first  the  iaw  is  confined  to  a  few  5t-iraitive> 
practices  and  outward  observances ;  then  it  'grows  in 
perplexity  and  multiplication  of  details  ;,  and  only  after 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  of  effort  and  apparent 
failure,  of  teaching  and  deliberate  disobedience,  is  the 
law  laid  bare  to*  its  very  roots,  and  presented  in  the 
simplified  and  Sfblf*eviden|pinc^  form  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  apostolic  precepts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  start  with  any  particular 
theory  about  the  Bible,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary 
to  knpw  the  sul)stance  of  jthe  sun  before  we  can  warm 
ourselves  in  his  beams.  |t  is  not  necessai'y  to  look  for 
scientific  accuracy  in  the  histories  and  treatises'  through 
wiyjch  the  vision  and  the  law  are  communicated  to  u^. 
We  know  th^t  the  vessels  are  earthen,  and  the  pre- 
supposition 3^  through  is  that  th^  light  was  only 
growing  tronji  the  glimmer  of  the!  dawn  up  to  the 
perfect  day.  But  we  know,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
here,  to  seeing  eyes  and  humble  hearts,  is  the  revelation 
of  God  and  of  His  will.  I 

Nor  is  it  <>nly  ih  the  Bible  that  God  speaks  to  usi 
There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  Christendom— ^ 
such  times  a^  the/middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^- 
when  thougjhj  the/Bible  was  in  men's,  hands,  it  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  dead  lietter.  "There  Was  no  vision,  and 
the  people  cast  off  restraint."  U  is  by  living  men  and 
women  to  wfiom  He  grants  visions  and  reveals  truths, 
that  God  maintains  the  purity  and  power  of  His  revela- 
tion ,  to  us.  '  He  came  in  vision  to  Fox  and  the  early 
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Friends,  to  Zinzendorf  an^  the  early  Moravians,  to 
Wesley  and  the  early  Methodists.  Seldom  does  a 
generation  pass  but  some  seers  are  sent  to  make  the 
Word  of  God  a  living  influence  to  their  age.  The 
vision  is  not  always  unmixed  with  human  error,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  be  living  it  may  become  obstructive, 
a  cause  of  paralysis  rather  than  of  progress.  But 
Augustine  and  Jerome,  Benedict  and  Leo,  Francis  and 
Dominic,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
Xavier,  F^nelon  and  Madame  Guypn,  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Chaiining,  Robertson  and  Maurice,  Erskine  and 
MacLeod  Campbell,  are  but  examples  of  God's  method 
all  down  the  Christian  ages.  The  vision  comes  pure 
and  fresh  as  if  straight  from  the  presence  of  God. 
Traditionalism  crumbles  away.  Doubt  retreats  like  a 
phantom  of  the  night.  Mighty  moral  revolutions  and 
^spiritual  awakenings  are  accomplished  by  the  means 
of  His  chosen  ones.  And  it  should  be  our  desire 
and  our  joy  to  recognise  and  welcome  these  seers 
-of. God.-.  :.•■■.':- 

"He  that  kecpcth  the  law,  happy  ii  he:*  It  is  a 
mournful  thing  to  be  without  a  revelation,  and  to  grope 
in  darkness  at  midday;  to  bold  one's  mind  in  melan- 
choly suspense,  uncertain  about  God,  about  His  wUl, 
about  the  life  eternal.  But  it  is  better  to  have  no  re- 
velatioA  than  to  have  it  and  disregard  it.  Honest  doubt 
is  full  of  necessary  sorrow,  but  to  believe  and  npt  to 
obey  is  the  road  to  inevitable  ruin.*   "  He  that  keepetb  " 

"'  >  Cy:  Prov.  xxviii.  4,  9  :— 

*•  They  that  forsake  the  law  praiae  the  wicked :   . 
But  such  as  keep  the  law  contend  with  thetn.    V 
He  that  turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law 
Even  his  prayer  is  an  abomination." 
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— yc8,  he  that  looks  into  revelation,  not  for  curiosity, 
but  for  a  law  by  which  to  live ;  who  listens  to  the  wise 
precepts,  not  in  order  to  exclaim,  "  How  wise  they 
are  I "  but  in  order  to  act  on  them. 

There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  are  con- 
stantly plunged  in  gloom.  Unbelievers  may  point  the 
finger  at  them,  and  say, ""  They  believe  in  God,  in 
salvation,  and  in  heaven,  but  see  what  an  effect  it  has 
on  them.  Do  they  really  believe?"  Oh,  yes,  they 
really  believe,  but  |hey  do  not  obey ;  and  no  amount 
of  faith  brings  any  lasting  happiness  apart  from 
obedience.  Tho.law  requires  us  to  love  God,  to  love 
men;  it  requires  us  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,  to  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  it  bids  us  love 
not  the  world,  it  tells  us  how  impossible  the  double 
service  of  God  and  mammon  is.  Now  though  we  believe 
\%  all  it  can  give  us  nothing  but  pain  unless  we  live  up 
to  it.  If  there  is  a  vision  and  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it, 
if  there  is  a  law  and  we  turn  away  from  it,  woe  unto 
us!  But  if  we  receive  the  vision,  if  we  loyally  and 
earnestly  keep  the  law»  the  world  cannot  fathom  the 
depth  of  our  peace,  nor  rise  to  the  height  of  our  joy. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  AGUR. 

•Tmk  rendering  of  the  flnt  vcrie  of.  thin  chapter  lB7very  uncertain. 
Without  altcmpting  tcTdUcuBs  the/ many  conjectural. cmcndationB, 
we  must  briefly  indicate  the  view  which  is  here  taken.  A  slight 
alteration  in  the  pointing  (7«  '^T)'^  instead  of  the  Masoretic  reading 
'H*1J>  w)  changes  the  proper  name  Ithicl  into  a-  significant  verb ; 
and  "another  slight  change  (^J^J  for  Vj^Jl)  gives  us  another  verb  in 
the  place  of  Ucal.  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  word  "  oracle,"  a 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  chapter  which  follow* 
is  not  a  prophetic  utterance  of  the  kind  to  which  that  word  might  be 
applied.  |t  is  necessary,  with  GrUtz,  to  make  a  more  serious  change,  and 
to  read \t^\\  for  NJ)1?n.  And  to  explain  the  word  n^Jp,  which  occurs 
ii|  a  similar  connection  in  INumb.  xxiv.  3,  15,  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  I, 
must  suppose  that  some  relative  clause  dcflning  the  nature  of 
man"  h#s  been  dropped.  The  great  uncertainty  of  the  text  is 
witniessed  by  the  LXX.,  who  place  this  passage  after  xxiv.  23,  and 
give  la  rendering  which  has  very  little  resemblance  to  our  present 
Hebrew  text  It  is  highly  probable,  both  from  the  subject  matter  and 
from  the  numerical  arrangements,  whicji  are  thoroughly  Rabbinical, 
that  this  chapter  and  chap.  xxxi.  arc  of  late  origin,  and  represent  the 
last  phase  of  the  proverbiar  literature  of  Israel  in  the  days  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile.  If  this  be  so,  the  obscurity  and  uneertainty 
arc  characteristic  of  anJ  artificial  period  <rf  literature,  and  of  a  decay 
in  literary  taste.  Ad/pting,  thenj  thc/aHeratioh's  which  have  been 
mentioned,  we  obtain  the  following  ^■efJult  :—r 

"The  wor^s  old^r  the  son  of  JaRch,  the  proverb-writer : 
the  utteranc(/of  the  man  [who  has  questioned  and  thought]  I 
have  wearied/IUter  God,  I  have  wearied  after  God,  and  am  faint, 
I  am  too  stupid  for  a  mart,  and  am  without  reason,  and  Ihave 
Icarned^mdom,  nor  have  I  knowledge  of  the  AU  Holy,'  etc. 

THIS  chapter  is  full  of  curious  interest.    It  is  a  doU 
lection  of  sayings  which  are  apparently  connected 
.only  by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  attributed  to 
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one  person,  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakch.  Whoever  Agur 
was,  he  had  a  certain  marked  individuality ;  he  combined 
meditation  on  lofty  questions  of  theology  with  a  sound 
.  theory  of  practical  life.  He  was  able  to  give  valuable 
admonitions  about  conduct.  But  his  characteristic/ 
delight  was  to  group  together  in  quatrains  visible  illu»* 
trations  of  selected  qualities  or  ideas. 

It  mny  be  well  for  us  to  glance  at  these  picturesqur- 
groups,  and  then  to  return  to  the  more  philosophical 
and    religious    sentiments    with    which    the    chapter 
■■"opens.  .-.:■ .     ^  '    /■■  _  ■.^;  /■  _.,.;  .    ■ 

"Slander  not  a  servant  to  his  master,**  say?  Agur, 
"  lest  the  servant  curse  thee,  and  thou  be  held  guilty." 
Even  underlings  have  their  rights;  the  Lord  makes 
their  cause  His  own,  and  a  curse  from  them  falls  with 
as  much  weight  on  a  slanderer  as  the  words  of  more 
influential  people.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a 
man's  character  to  see  how  he  treats  servants;  if  he 
is  uniformly  courteous,  considerate,  just,  and  generous 
in  his  treatment  of  them,  we  may  safely  infer  that  he 
is  a  noble  character;  if  he  is  haughty,  domineering, 
revengeful,  and  malicious  to  them,  we  need  not  attach 
much  importance  to  his  pleasing  manners  and  plausible 
Jervicei^to  those  whom  he  considers  his  equals. 

Now  follow  two  of  these  singular  quatrains.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  men  pointed  out,  and  held  up,  not 
to  oui-  abhorrence,  that  is  unnecessary,  but  simply  to 
our  observation :  the  unfilial,  the  self-righteous,  the 
haughty,  and  the  rapacious  who  devour  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  ajbout 
these  persons.  Their  doom  is  stamped  on  their  brows ; 
to  name  them  is  to  condemn  them ;  to  describe  them 
is  to  write  out  their  sentence. 
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Agtin,  there  tre  four  things  which  like  the  blooU- 
•ucking  horse-leech  arc  always  insatiable.  The  vampire 
has  her  daughters  in  the  earth;  it  is,  as  Professor 
Cheyne  says,  "a  quasi-mythical  expression."  JThesc 
daughters  are  two,  nay,  they  are  three,  nay,  they  arc 
four ;  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  representatives  of 
all  creation : '  Sheol,  the  invisible  world,  which  draws 
into  itself  the  countless  generation8o£  the  dead;  the 
generative  principle,  which  rtever  w|Srlcs  of  producing 
new  generations  of  trfb  living  ;  tljp  earth,  which  is  for 
ever  absorbing  the  cadent  v^aters  of  heaven ;  a^d  the 
fire,  which  will  consume  all  the  fuel  that  is  given  to  it* 

Now  follows  a  further  comment  upon  unfilial  conduct : 
the  e^jc  is*  regarded  as  the  instrument  by  which  a  son 
show&vjj*  feelings  to  his  parents;  he  has  not  perhaps 
gone  thqlength  of  uttering  a  curse  against  them,  still 
less  of  raising  his'  hand  to  ill-treat  them,  but  his  eye 
flashes  derision  upon  his  father,  ai^>y  its  haught 
dbstinacy  declares  that  it  will  not  obey  his  mothei 
The  Oflpendijig   member  shall   be  picked  out  by  tb 
daiporbiitfii  ravens,  and  eaten   by  the  young  of  the 
soaring 

Next 
the  four 
wonders 
Vedic  hym 

"  iThe  path  Qf  shipa  across  the  sea, 
.      The  soaring  eagle's  flight  he  knows.*' 


' 
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fuVjj^ore  q^tntins.    First,  there  arc 

"*  ba^l^  •Agur's  understanding; 

^preh^H^jLe  only  to  God,  as  the 


"*  C/.the  Sanscrit  Hitopadesa,  "Fire  is  never  satisfied  \vith  fuel, 
nor  the  ocean  with  rivers,  nor  death  with  all  creatures,  nor  bright- 
eyed  women  with  men ;"  also  the  Arabic  proverb,  "Three  things  are 
of  three  never  full,  women's  womb  of  man,  wood  of  fire,  and  earth  of 
rain." 
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xew^n^tw  teems  to  be  fn  the  reality  and  power  of 
impalpable  things.  How  little  of  all  that  passes  in  the 
universe  is  open  to  observation,  or  leaves- a  track  behind. 
The  eagle  mounts  through  the  air  as  if  he  marciicd  on' 

/%  solid  beaten  road;  the  serpent^  without  limbs,  glides 
over  the  smooth  rock  where  feet  would  slip,  and  leaves 

.  no  trace  behind;  the  ship  ploughs  the  deep,  and  over 
trackless  waters  follows  her  track  which  is  invisible;  a 
man  and  a  maid  meet,  swift  glances  pass,  hearts  blend, 
and  that  i?  done  which  can  never  be  undone ;  or  on 
the  evil  side,  the  bad  woman  follows  her  illicit  and 
hidden  courses,  while  to  all  appearance  she  iji  a  faithful 

,.' :wifc  and  mother.  ■'  '.' '''."V^'^'  'r'j-''-- 

Secondly,  there  are  four  human  conditions  which  ar^ . 

X    intolerable  to  society,  viz.,  an  essentially  servile  spirit 

V  put  into  the  phace  of  mithority ;  a  fool  \vho,  instead  oi 
*^beipg  co^ected,  is  con6rmed  in  his  folly  by  prosperity ; 

^dmm/fnsLrAttge  where  the  wife  is  h^ted ;  and  a  slave  girt 
HI  the  position  which  Hagar  occupied  with  relation  to 
Sarah  her  mistress. 

Thirdly,  there  are  four  kinds  of  animals  which 
illustrate  that  size  is  not  necessarily  greatness,  andk 
that  it  i&  possible  to  be  insignificant  and  yet  wise^ 
The  tiny  ants  are  a  model  «f  intelligent  mutual  co- 
operation and  prudent  thrift.  The  little  jerboas  seem 
helpless  enough,  but  they  are  sensible  in  the  choice  of 
their  homes,  for  they  dwell  securely  in  rocky  fastnesses. 
The  locusts  seem  as  weak  and  inoffensive  as  insects; 

'can  be,  yet  they  form  a  mighty  army,  ordered  in 
battle  array ;"  they  run  like  mighty  men  ;  they  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war;  ^nd  they. march  everyone 
in  his  ways,  a^d  they  break^l^ot  their  ranks."*     The 
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lizard  seems  but  a  plebeian  creature ;  you  can  seize  it 
with  your  hands ;  it  is  defenceless  and  devoid  of  natural 
capabilities;  and  yet  with  its  swift  crawlings  and  tire- 
less dartingsit\  will  find  its  way  into  kings'  palaces, 
where  greater  arii^  stronger  creatures  cannoTenter^ 

Lastly,  there  aiW  four  things  which  impress  one  i^ith 
theii^stateline^s  of  motion ;  the  lion,  the  creature  that 
is  girt  in  the  Iwns,  whether  a  war-horse  or  a  greyhound, 
the  he-goat,  and-4surely  with  a  little  touch  of  satire— 
the  king  when  hislarmy  is  with  him.     \  .       ;  '  .^^ ; 

Then  Ihe  collection  of  Agur's^  sayings  ends  with  a 
vHse  and  picturesque,  word  of  ,counse^  to  exercise  a 
strong  restraint  over  bur  rising  passions; 

But  now  we  may  turn  back  to  the  passage  with  which 
the  chapter  openk  AHere  is  the  cry  of  one  who  has 
sought  to  find  out  God.  It  is  an  old  and  a  mournful 
cry.  Many  have  emitted  it  from  the  beginning ;  many 
utter  it  now.  But  fewwve  spoken  with  more  pathetic 
humility,  few  Iwve  ihade  us  feel  with  so  much  force 
the  solemriityand  the  difficiilty  of  the  question  as  this 
unknown  Agur.  We  see^  brow  wrinkled  \vith  thought, 
eyes  dimmed  with  long  ana  close  observation ;  it  id  not 
the  boor  or  the  sot  that  pakes  this  humiliating  con- 
fession; it  is  the  earnest  ^hinker,  the  eager  enquirer. 
He  has  meditated  on  the  wonderful  facts  of  the  physical 
world ;  he  has  watched  the  ^eat  trees  sway  under  the 
touch  of  the  invisible  wind,  and  the  waveS  rise  up  in 
their  might,  lashing  the  shores,  but  vainly  essaying  to 
pass  their  appointed  boundaries ;  he  has  considored 
the  vast  expartse  of  the  eavt^,  and  enquired,  on  what 
foundations  does  it  rest,  anfl  wherfe^  are  its  limits? 
He  cannot  question  the  "  eternal  power  and  divinity " 
which  can  alone  account  ifor  this  ordered*  universe. 
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He  has  not,  like  many  thinkers  ancient  and  modenii^ 
"dropped  a  piumihet;  down  the  broad  deep  universe,' 
and  cried.  No  God."    He  knows  that  there  isva  GocJ ; 
there   must    be    an   Intelligence    able    to  -  cortceive,   . 
c(}upled  with  a  power  able  to  realize,  this  mighty 
mechanism.     But  who  is  it?    What  is  His  name  or 
His  Son's  name  ?    Here  are  tlie  footsteps  of  the  Creator, 
but  where  is  the  Creator  Himlself?    Here  are  the  signs 
of  His  working  on  every  hand.     There  is  an  inyisibie 
power  that  ascends  and  descends  on  the  earth  by  stair- 
cases unseen.    Who  is  He/?    Thesp  careering  winds,  , 
before  which  we'arepoww 

sometimes  they  are  "  upgat^ieied  like  sleeping  flowers;" 
who  is  it  that  holds  .them' then  ?    These  great  waters 
sway  to  and  fro,  or  thcjy  pour  in  ceaseless  currents 
from  their  fountains,  or  tliey  gather  in  the  quiet  hollows 
of  the  hills ;  but  who  is  it  that  appoints  the  oceany<and 
the  river,  and  the  lake?    Who  feeds  them  all,  and 
restrains  them  all  ?    Whose  is  the  garment  which  holds 
them  as  a  woman  carries  a  pitcher  lashed  to  l|er  back 
in  the  fold  of  her  dress?    The  ea^jii!  is  no  phantom, 
no  mirage,  it  is  sdlifl  and  establish;  b«6'>i**gave 
to  matter  its  reality^  and  in  the  ceaseless ^ flux  of  the 
atoms  fixed  the  abiding  forms,  jmd  #rdered  the  apprcn 
priate  relations  ?    Ah  I  yrhat  is  Hiss  n^le"?    Has  He 
a  son?    fs  man,  foil- instance,  Hisjson?\  Or  does  the 
idea  of  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  ?  God  iiteply  also  an 
Eternal  Son,  a  Bein^  one  with  Him,  yet  sej^rable,  the 
object  of  His  love,  j  th^  instrument  of  His  working, 
the  beginning  of  Hif  creation  ?    Who  is  He  ?    That 
He  is  holy  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  we  know  what  holiness  is,  and  recognise  its 
sovereignty.      For  how,  in  thinking  of  the   mirfity 
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Being  who  miide  all  things,  dare  I  give  Him  a  lower 
attribute  than  that  which  I  can  give  to  my  fellow-men  ? 
How  dare  1  withhold  froni  H|ih  that  which  I  know  of 
the  Highest  and  the  Best?  But  though  I  know  that 
He  is  holy,  the  All  Holy  One  I  do  not  know.  My 
weak  and  sinful  nature  has  glimpses  of  Him,  but  no 
steady  visions.  .  I  lose  Him  in  the  confused  welter  of 
things.  I  catch  the  glearii  of  His  face  in  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow  and  in  the  glow  of  the  eternal  hiHs ;  but 
I  lose  it  when  I  strive  to  follow  among  the  angry 
gatherings  of  the  stormclouds,  in  the  threatening 
crash  of  the  thunder,  the  roar  of  the  avalanche,  and  the 
rent  ruins  of  the  earthquake. 

And  the  man,  considering  all  things,  questioning, 
seeking,  exclaims,  "I  am  weary  and  faint."  The 
splendours  of  God  haunt  his  imagination,  the  sanctities 
of  God  fill  his  conscience  with  a^e,  the  thoughts  of 
God  lie  as  presuppositions  behind  all  his  thinking. 
But  he  has  not  understanding ;  baffled  and  foiled  and 
helpless,  he  says  that  he  is  too  brtitish  to  be  a  man. 
Surely  a  man  would  know  God;  surely  he  must  be  but 
one  of  the  soulless  creatures,  dust  of  the  dust,  for  he 
has  not  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One. 

To  this  impetuous  hail  of  questions  an  answer  comes. 
.For  indeed  in  the  fact  that  the  questions  are  put  already 
the  answer  lies.  In  the  humble  <iry  that  he  is  too 
stupid  to  be  a  man  !s  already  the  cleiarest  proof  that  he 
is  raised  incalculably  above  the  brute.     ' 

But  who  is  it  that  offers  the  answer  in.  w.  5-9  ?    It 
.  would  seem  as  if  Agur  himself  has  siiggested  the  ques- 
tion— a.  question  borrowed  probably  from  some  noble 
heathen  thinker;  and  now  he  proceeds  to  meet  the 
wild  and  despairing  outcry  with  the.  results  of  his  own 
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reflection.    He  does  not  attempt  the  answer  on  the 
lines  ojT  natural  religion.     His  answer  in  effect  ia  this : 
You  ciknnot  know  God,  you  cannot  by  searchingS^d 
'|im  tinlesi^  He  reveals  Himself ;  His  revelation  mui 
ie!as  an  articulate  and  intelligible  word.    As  the 
§;;;«'    f^^^  says—for  it  seems  to  be  a  quotation  from  Psalm 
- '^  xviii;  30—"  Every  word  of  God  is  tried :  He  is  a 
shiejd  unto  them  that  trust  in  Him."    Agur  appeals  to 
a  written  revelation,  a  revelation  which  is  complete  and 
rounded,  and  to  which  no  further  addition  may  be  made 
(yen  6J.    I^was  probably  the  time  when  Ezra  the  scribe 
had  gatjiered  together  the  Law  and  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  ahd  had  formed  the  first  scriptural  canoii. 
;  Since  then  a  great  deal  has  been  added  to  the^  canon, 
these  words  of  Agur  among  the  rest,  but  the  assertion 
remains  essentially  true.     Our  knowledge  of  God  de- 
pends on  His  -selfrrevelation^  and  the  method  of  that 
•revelation  is  to  speak,  through  the  lips  of  God-possessed 
men,  words  which  are  tried  by  experience  and  proved 
by  the  living  faith  of  those  who  trust  in  God.    "I  am 
that  I  am" i-has  spoken  to  men,   and  to  Him,  the 
Eternally^xistent,  have  they  ascribed  the  visible  uni- 
verse*    "the  God  of  Israel"  has  spoken  to  men,  and 
they  have  learnt  therefore  to  trace  His  hand  in  history 
and  in  the  development  of  human  affairs.    The  Holy 
One  has  in  prophets  and  poets  spoken  to  men,  and 
they  have  become  aware  that  all  goodness  comes  from 
Him,  and  all  evil  is  hateful  to  Him.    And  lastly,  His 
Son  has  spoken  to  men,  and  has  declared- Him  in  a  way 
that  nevfer  could  have  been  dreamed,  has  shown  them 
the  Father,  has  revealed  that  new  unutterable  Name. 

The  answer  to  the  great  cry  of  the  human  heart,  the 
wearied,  fainting  human  heart,  is  given  only  in  revela- 
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tion,  in  the  tried  word  of  God,  and  completely  only  in 
the  Word  of  God  that  was  made  flesh.  The  proof  of 
jthat  revela^on  is  furnished  to  all  those  who  trust  in 
the  God  so  revealed,  for  He  becomes  a  shield  to  them ; 
they  abide  under' the  shadow  of  His  realized  presence. 
It  IS  hot  possible  to  add  unto  the  words  of  God ;  our 
speculations  lead  us  farther,  but  they  only  lead  us  into 
error;  and  by  them  we  incur  His  reproof,  and  pur: 
fictions  become  disastrously  exposed.  The  answer  to 
philosophy  is  in  revelation,  and  they  who  do  not  accept 
the  revealed  answer  are  left  asking  eternally  the  same 
weary  and  hopeless  questioti,  "  \yhat  is  his  name,  and 
what  is  his  son's  name?"  :  ?  S 

And  now,  with  a  quaint  and  practicd  homeliness 

which  is  very  suggestive,  Agur  notices  two  conditions, 

which  he  has  evidently  observed  to  be  necessary  if  we 

are  to  find  the  answer  which  revelation  gives  to  the 

enquiry  of  the  humah  heart  after  God.    First  of  all  we 

must  be  rid  of  vani^  and  lies.    How  true  this  isl 

We  may  hold  the  JBible  in  our  hands,  butvwhile  our 

hearts  are  void  of  seriousness  smd  sincerity  we  can 

find  nothing  in  it,  certainly  no  word  of  God.    A  vain 

perspn  and   art    untruthful    person   can    receive   ho 

genuine  revelation ;  they  may  bdievc,  or  think  that 

they  believe,  the  current  rel^ous  dogmas,  and  they 

may  be  able  to  give  a  verbal  answer  to  the  question 

which  we  have  been  considering,  but  they  cannot  have 

the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One.    More  than  half  the 

godlessness  of  men  is  due  simply  to  want  of  earnest-: 

ness ;  they  are  triflers  on  the  earth,  thc^  sure  painted 

bubbles,  which  burst  if  any  solid  thing  touches  them ; 

they  are  drifting  yapouiis  and  exhalations,  which  pass 

away  and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.    But  there  are 
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many  men  who  are  serious  enough  in  their  search  for  ' 
knowledge,  and  yet  are  vitiated  through  and  through 
by  a  radical  want  of  truthfulness.  They  are  prepared 
for  facts,  but  only  facts  of  a  certain  sort.  They  want 
to  know  God,  but  only  on  condition  that  He  shall  not 
be  supernatural.  They  waiit  to  study  the  truths  of 
the  spiritual  world,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
spiritual  shall  be  material.  O  remove  far  from  "me 
; vanities  and  lies !      I   ; ^        -  '     :-    -     "^ 

Then  there  is  a  second  condition  desirable  for  tKfc  tiie 
appreciation  of  religious  truth,  a  social  and  econo- 
mical condition.  Agur  might  have  known  our  modem 
world  with  its  terrible  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty. 
He  perceived  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  ieaven ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  prob- 
able it  i$  thait  hungry  men  will  be  seduced  iijto  stealing 
and  betraiye^  into  blasphemy.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by 
considering  the  wealthy  classes  in  England,  whose 
question,  urged  through  all  theii^  pomp  ani^Vremonial 
of  heartless  worship,  is  practically,  "  Who  |s  t|e  Lord  ?  " 
and  by  then  looking  at  the  eight  hundredj  thousand 
paupers  of  England^  amongst  whom  religion  is  practi- 
cally unknown  except  as  a  device  for  securing  food. 

And  when  we^  have  duly  weighed  this  saying  of 
Agur*s,  we  may  come  to  see  that  among  all  the  pressing 
religious  and  spiritual  problems  of  our  day,  this  also 
must  be  entertained  and  solved,  How  to  secure  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  wealth,  so  that  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  j>overty  should  disappear,  and  all  should  be 
fed  with  the  food  that  is  needful  for  them. 
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A  GOOD  WOMAN. 

« 

'  "  O  womin-hearts,  that  keep  the  days  of  oW 

}\  .  In  living  memory,  can  >OM  stand  back 

^  ■  When  Christ  calls  ?    Shall  the  heavenly  Master  lack     " 

The  serving  love,  which  is  your  life's  fine  gold  ? 
"Do  you  foiiget  the- h«id  which  placed  the  crown 
\         Ofhappy  freedom  on  the  woman's  hesjd,      : 
And  took  her  from  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
LiAing.the  wounded  soul  long  trodden  down? 
"  Ito  you  forget  who  bade  the  morning  break. 
And  snapped  the  fetters  of  the  iron  years  ? 
/  The  Saviour  calls  for  service :  from  your  fears  • 

Rise  girt  with  faith,  and  work  for  His  dear  sake! 

"And  He  will  touch  the  trembling  liiM  with  fire,— 
.  '       O  let  us  iiasten,  liest  we  come  too  late ! ' 

And  all  shall  work;  if  some  miist  'stand  and  wait,' 
^e  theirs  that  wrestling  prayer  that  will  not  tire." 

'    ■  „■  ■  "       ■■/^\-'  ■•■■':  ■■■  /-'■".■'-■     '".:■■'■-■''■:'■  V,  R.  O. 

(  'T*^^  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  consists 

V  •*•    of  two  distinct  conipositidnj%^  and  the  only  con- 

,  nectibn  between  them  is  to  be  found » in  their  date. 

The  words  of  King  Lemuer,  "a  saying  which  his  mother 

taught  him,"^  and  t"he  description  of  a  good  woman," 

ipiust  both.be  referred  to  a  very  late  epoch  of  Hebrew 

literature.     The  former  contains  several  Aramaic  words ' 

^  Prov.  xxxi.  1-9.  ,  .  *  /«  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31. 

'•  £^.,  "J3  vei^  2  \nd  1*5^  ver.  3 :  ef.  the  strange  expressions 
»3Jr»;j3-??  and  9(hn  ^^rbj  in  Iv.  S,  8. 
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land  expression?^  which  connect  it  with  the  period 
of  the  exile  ;  and  the  latter  is  an  alphabetical  acrostic^ 
i.(f.t  the  verses  pegin  with  the  successive  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and /ihis  artificial  mode  of  compositioki,  which 
appears  also  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  indicate  the  last  period  of  the  literature,  when 
the  Rabbinical  methods  were  coming  into  use,  | 

About  th^  words  of  Lejiiuel,  of  whom  it  may  be 
observed  we  know  nothing  at  all,  enough  has  been 
said  in  previous 'lectures.  We  need  here  only  notice 
that  the  mother's  in^ience  in  the  education  of  her  son, 
even  though  that  son  is  to  be  a  king,  comes  very 
suitablyfas  the  introduction '•»  the  beautiful  dcisciiption 
of  the  good  woman  with^\vhich  the  chapteir  closek.  It 
iis  said  that  the  mother  of  George  IIL  brpught  hiQi  up 
with  tSie  constantl^^;>i:q2^ated  admonition,  "George,  be 
a  king!"  and  that  to  this  early  training  was  due  that 
exalted  notion  of  the  prerogative  and  that  obstinate 
assertion  of  his  will  which  occasionfsd  the  calamities 
of  his  reign.  Kings  have  usually  been  more  ready  to 
imbibe  such  lessons  than  moral  ^aching  from  their 
mothers ;  but  whatever  may  be  th^  actual  result,  we  all 
feel  that  a  wcnman  is  never  more  nobly  occupied  thani  in 
warning  her  son  against  the  seduttions  of  pleasure,  atad 
in  giving  to  him  a  high  sense  of  duty.  It  is  from  a 
mother's  lips  we  should  all  learh  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  helpless  and  the  miserahle,  and  to  bear  an  open 
heart  for-lhe^  poor  and  needy.^  \. 

But  now  before  comiftg  tb  examine  in  detail  the 
poem  of  the  virtuous  woman^  let  us  briefly  rec^  what 
the  book  hitherto  has  taught  ins  on  the  subject  of 
womanhood.     It  began  with  solemn  and  oft-repeated 
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warnings  against  the  '' strange  woman/'  and  echoes  of     " 
that  mournful  theme  have  accompanied  us  uiroughout: 
the  strange  woman  is  a  deep  ditch,  a  narrow  pit;  he 
that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord  shall  fall  therdn.^    And        '/ 
even  where  the  woman's  nature  is  not  cornlpted  by     ■ 
impurity  we  are  several  times  reminded  how\shemay     ' 
destroy  the  peace  of  man's  life  by  certain  faults  of/' 
temper.    If  she  is  contentious  and  fretful  she  cah  make 
the  house  utterly  unbearable ;  it  will  be  better  to  live      ,, 
in  a  corner  of  the  housetop  or  in  a  desert  land,  exposed  ;  :^ 

,to  the  continual  downpour  of  the  autumn  rains,  than  to     ■ 
be  assailed  by  her  tongue.''    The  attempt  to  resurain  -        /, 
her  is  like  trying  to  grasp  the  wind,  or  to  seized  an  / 

object  which  is  smeared  with  oil.'    We  are  reminded      >' 
too  how  incongruously  sometimes    great    beauty  W  /■:■'. 
person  is  combined  with  inward  faults.    "As  a  jew^l' 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  &  fair  woman  which  is 
without  discretion,"*  A      /  * 

But  we  must  distinctly  understand  that  these  severe 
strictures  on  woman  corrupted  and  woman  imperfect 
are  only  so  many  witnesses  to  her  value  and  import-  .  v 
ahce.  The  place  she  fills  in  life  is  iso  supreme  that  if 
she  fails  in  her  duty  human  life  as  a  whole  is  a  failure. 
In  her  hands  lie  the  issues  of  life  for  mankind,  "'^'he  '  - 
wisdom  of  woman  builds  her  house,  and  the  folly  of  / 

woman  plucks  it  down  with  her  hands."*    \yhatrthe        / 
homes  of  a  nation  are,  the  nation  is ;  and  it  is  woman's      '' 
high  and  fieauttful  function  to  i^akc  the  homes,  and  / 
within  her  power  lies  the  Jierrible  capacity  for  marring^ 
them.    She,  much  more  than  the  king,  is  the'fountain 

,  '  Prov,jsMi.  14,  xxlii.  Z%        '  -        «  Prov.  xi.  22. 

^,  '  Pl-bv.  xut.  13,  xxi.  9,  XXV.  ^  xxi.  19,  xxvii.  15.       »  Prov.  xiv.  i;         .     "  '^ 
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of  honour.*  The  honour  she  gives  and  the  honour  iriie 
commands  will  decide  the  whplc  tone  of  society.  Pure, 
true,  and  strong,  she  makes  men  worship  purity,  truth, 
and  strength.  Corrupt,  false,  and  vain,  she  blightsiand 
blasts  the  ideal  of  man,  lowers  all  his  aspirations^ 
excites  his  evil  passions  to  a  frenzy  of  iniquity,  degrades 
his  soul  to  a  level  beloyv  the  brutes. 

The  condition  of  woman  is  the  touchstone  of  a 
civilised  society.  , 

Again,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  woman  is  an  inter* 
preter  and  revealer  of  God  to  the  human  race.'  She 
has  religious  intuitions  and  spiritual  susceptibilities  in 
which  the  other  sex  is  usually  deficient.  Most  religious 
systems  in  the  world's  history  have  overlooked  l^er, 
and  have  suffered  accordingly.  The  religion  of  Jestis 
Christ  recognised  her,  claimed  for  her  her  rightful 
place,  and  to  this  day  does  much  of  its  best  wor|t 
in  the  world  through  her  gracious  ministrations, 
through  her  unquestioning,  faith,  through  h«r  un-. 
quenchable  love.  It  is  as  a  foreshadowing  of  this 
religious  significance  which  Christ  was  to  givfe  to 
womanhood  that  the  Proverbs  recognise  the  beautiful 
direct  relation  between  God  and  the  possession  of  a 
good  wife.  "  Whoso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good 
thing,  and  obtaiheth  favour  of  the  Lord."  *  Wealth,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  understbod,  is  of  the  earth,— it  can 
be  derived  from  ancestors  by  inhoritance,  or  it  can 
be  earned  by  jtoU  of  ha^d  and  brain,— but  every 
wife  worthy  of  the  name  is  far  above  all  wealth :  she 
cannot  be  earned  or  inherited.;  she  comes,  as  the 
mother  of  mankind  came,  direct  from  the  hand  of  the 
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Lord.*  The  marriage  tie  is  a  thought  of  God'»  heart. 
'  He  I  Hms^  has  arranged  th^  exquisite  blending  of 
life  with^fe  and  spirit  with  spiri| ;  He  has  fitted  man 
to  woman  and  woman  to  mai^,  so  that  the  perfect  man 
is  not  the  man  alone,  tlie  perfect  woman  is  not  the 
woman' alonf,  but  the  man  and  woman  one  flesh, 
mystically  united,  the  completeness  each  of  tlje  other; 
not  two,  but  a  single  whole. 

We  may  now  examine  in  detail  this  conpectec 
description  of  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  value*  is  not 
to  be  measui;ed  by  material  wealth,  and  who  yet,  from 
a  merely  material  point  of  view,  is  a  source  of  wealth 
to  those/who  ^rc  fortunate  enough  to  call  her  theirs. 

She  is  a  wife.  The  modern  concefption  of  a  woman 
as  an/independent  person,  standing  alone,  engaged  in 
her  own  business  or  profession,  and  complete  in  her 
isolated  life,  is  not  to  be  lool^ed  for  in  th^  book  of 
Proverbs.  It  is  the  creation  of  accidental  circum- 
vStances.  However  necessary  it  may  be  in  a  country 
mere  the  women  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  men,  it 
Cannot  be  regarded  as  final  or  satisfactory.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so,  neither  will  it  be  so  in  the  end. 
If  men  and  women  are  to  abide  in  strength  an(]  to ' 
develope/the  many  sides  of  their  nature,  they  must  be 
united,  it  "is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alonej  nor  Is  it 
gockl  for  woman  to  be  alone.    There  are  soipe  t)assages 

'  Prov.  xix.  14.  In  the  LXX.  this  dause  is  beautifully  rendered 
wafASi  KVfilov  ipn6[fTai  ywi)  dvSpl.  By  the  Lord's  ordinance  woman 
and  man  are  dovetailed  together  in  ;%«€opplete  harmony.  The 
thoif^t  is  well  expanded  in  Ecclesiastic'us  (zxvi.  i-^:  "Blessed  is 
the  QOian  that  has  a  virtuous  wife,  for  thereby  his  life  is  doubled.  A 
woman  made  for  a  nian  rejoices  her  husband,  and  he  shall  fulfil  the 
years  of  his  life  id  peace.  A  virtuous  wife  is  a  good  portion,  in  the ' 
portion  of  th;^  tliat  fear  the  Lord  shall  sh6  be  given." 
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in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  invalidate  thii  ' 
truth.  The  advocates  of  celibacy  appeal  to  the  example 
of  Christ  and  to  the  express  words  of  St.  Paul.  But 
the  New  Testament,  as  our  Lord  Himself  expressly 
'  declares,  does  not  abrogafe  the  eternal  law  which  was 
from  the  beginning.  An^  if  He  Himself  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  if  St.  Paul  seems  to  approve  of  such 
an  abstention,  wc  must  seek  for^the  explanation  in 
certain  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances;  for 
it  is  precisely  to  Christ  Himself  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  His  great  Apostle  in  the  second,  that  we  owe 
our  loftiest  and  grandest  conceptions  of  marriage. 
There  was  no  room  for  a  personal  marriage  in  the 
life  of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  Bridegroom  of  His 
.Church;  and  St.  Paul  distii^ctly  implies  that  the  press- 
ing trouble^  and  anxieties  ;of  his  own  life,  and  the 
constant  wearing  labours  which  were  required  of  the. 
Gentile  Apostle,  formed  the  reason  Why  it  was  better 
for  him,  and  for  such  as  he,  to  remain  single. 
^  At  any  rate  the  virtuous  woman  of  tl|e  Proverbs  is 
*  a  wife  :  and  the  first  thing!  to  observe  is  the  part  she 
plays  in  relation  to  her  husband.  She  is  his  stay  and 
confidence:  "The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in 
her."  She  is  his  natural  confidflnte  and  counsellor ; 
her  advice  is  more  valuable  t-han  that  of  much  cleverer 
people,  because  it  is  so  absblutely  disinterested;  the  . 
hearts  are:  in  such  vital  contact  that  the  merely  intellec- 
tual communications  have  a  quality  all  their  own.  One 
may  often  observe  in  an  ideal  marriage,  though  the 
husband  seems  to  be  the  stronger  and  the  more  self- 
reliant,  the  wife  is  really  the  pillar  of  strength ;  if  death 
removes  her,  he  is  forlorn  and  bereft  and  helpless ;  the 
gradual  work  of  the  years  has  led  him  to  depend  on 
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her  more  and  •more,  to  draw  from  her  hit  best  inspire-    . 
tions,  and  to  turn  instinctively  to  her  for  advice  and 
direction. 

"She  doeth  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  q( 
her  life." '  It  is  not  only  when  she  comes  as  a  young 
bride  into  his  house,  bright  with  youth,  encircled  with 
the  glamour  of  early  love, — then,  it  is  true,  the  thought 
of  her  nerves  his  endeavours  and  quickens  his  eager 
steps  as  he  turns  homeward  in  the  evening,— it  is  not 
only  while  her  fresh  charms  last,  and  her  womanly 
beauty  acts  as  a  spell  on  him,  while  the  desire  to  retain 
her  love  disciplines  and  strengthens  whatever  is  good 
in  his  character;  but  right  through  to  the  end  of  hef 
life,  when  she  has  grown  old,  when  the  golden  hair  is  . 
grey,  and  the  bIo<)ming  cheeks  are  wrinkled,  and  the 
upright  form  is  be|it,— when  other  people  see  nothing 
beautiful  about  h^r  except  the  beauty  of  old  -age  and 
decay,  he  sees  ii  her  the  sweet^-^ide  of  earlier 
years,  to  him  the  c^es  appear  unchanged  and  the  voice 
thrills  him  with  happy  memories;  she  ministers  to  him 
still  and  does  him  good ;  not  now  with  the  swift  alacrity 
of  foot  and  the  deft  movement  of  the  hand,  but  with  ik 
the  dear,  loyal  heart,  with  the  loye  which  .the  years 
have  mellowed  and  the  trust  which  the  changing 
circumstances  of  life  have  tested  and  confirmed.  y 

It  js  this  strong,  sweet  core  of  life  in  the  home  which  * 
gives^ithe  man  dignity  and  honour  in  public.     She  is  a 
crowii  to  her  husband."    His  influence  ip  the  life  of  ■  ; 
his  town  or  of  his  country  is  not  always  directly  traced 
to  its  true  source.    But  it  is  that  wotnan's  noble  sway 
over  him,  it  is  the  constant  spur  and  chastening  of  her 
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love,  which  gives  him  the  weighty  voice  and  the  gr&v^  f 
•uthority  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  "  Her  huaban 
is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the 
elders  of  the  land."  •  He  can  make  but  a  poor  return  '^■ 
to  her  for  all  her  quiet  unobtrusive  and  self-sacrificing 
help  year  after  year  and  on  to  the  end,  but  he  can  aj 
least  repay  her  with  growing  reverence  and  loyalty; 
he  can  tell  her,  as  it  were  with  the  impassioned  lips  of 
A  lover,  what  he  owes  to  her ;  when  her  children  rise 
Up  and  call  her  blessed,  he  can  j^aisc  her,  saying, 
"Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  tihem  all."*  Indeed  it  will  be  his  growing 
conviction  that  of.  all  the  daughters  of  woman  there  i« 
none  equal  to  his  wife.  Het"  charms  have  grown  Upon 
him,  her  (jharacter  has  ripened  before  his  eyes,  her. 
love  has  Income  at  once  stronger  and  more  precious 
every  year.  It  is  no  flattery,  no  idle  compliment  of 
courting-days,  no  soft  word  to  win  the  coy  heart  of  the 
maiden,  but  it  is  his  own  deep  and  sincere  feeling; 
it  is  said  to  her  who  is  his  and  has  been  his  for  years, 
and  in  whose  assured  possession  he  finds  his  greatest 
peace:  "I  do  not  question  that  other  womeii  arc 
good  and  true,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  better  than 
all."  And  so  she  is.  Every  true  wife  is  the  best 
'wife; -■■■:■■■  'v'./.T -■..-O-  \j\.--^ :.  ., I  ;■  ■■;-/.;.:■..•.;„.  .;/• 

The  next  point  in  the  virtuous  woman  to  Which  our 
attention  is  drawn  is  her  unflagging  industry.  Her 
husband  "shall  have  no  lack  of  gain,"*  In  addition  to 
all  those  treasures  of  mutual  love  and  spiritual  converse, 
all  those  invaluable  services  of  counsel  and  guidance, 
of  criticism  and  encouragement,  she  is®a  positive  source 
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of  wealth  to  himi  She  is  the  house-maqager.  If  he 
earns  the  bread  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  in  her  hands 
that  it  seems  to  be  miraculously  multiplied.  If  he 
brings  home  the  money  which  is  enough  for  their  wants, 
it  is  she  who  turns  the  silver  into  gold  and  makes  the 
modest  means  appear  great  wealth.  The  fact  is  her 
tiands  are  always  busy.  The  spindle,  the  distalT,  the 
loom,  are  within  her  reach  and  are  constantly^  plied. 
-Wiiile  she  unravels  the  knotted  cares  of  her  husband 
in  the  evening  with  her  bright  and  cheery  talk,  while 
she  encourages  him  in  all  his  plans  and  'heartens  him 
for  all  his  duties,  her  busy  fingers  are  making  clothes 
for  the  children,  I  repairing,  adapting,  improving,,  or 
else  are  skilfully  ionstructing  ornaments  and  decora- 
tions for  the  hoiisihold,  burning  the  poor  room  into  a 
palace,  making  thei,  walls  beam  with  beauty  and  the 
hearts  of  all  within  laugh  for  j<3y*   ; 

There  is  something  quite  magical  and  impressive  in 
woman's  economy:  '*She  is  like  the  merchant  ships; 
she  bringeth  her  food  from  afer,"*  No  one  knows  how 
it  is  done.  The  table  is  well/spread,  the  food  is  daintily 
served,  on  infinitesimal  means.  She  finds  out  by  the 
quick  intuitions  of  love  how  to  get  the  things  which 
the  loved  ones  like,  and /by  many  a  little  sacrifice  un- 
perceived  slfe  produceS/efFects  which  startle  them  all. 
She  has  a  secret  of  doing  and  getting  which  no  one 
knows  but  she.  .Early  pissers-by  have  seen  a  light 
in  the  house  long  Ijefore  the  day  dawns;  she  has 
been  up  preparing  the  breakfast  for  the  household,  arid 
mapping  out  the  work  for  all,  so  that  no  hours  m^y  be 
wasted  and  no  one  in  the  family  may  be  idle**    Her 
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.boundless  economies  produce  astonishing  results.  One 
morning  she  h^o  announce  to  the  husband  and  the 

.  children  that  slie  has  managed  to  put  together  a  little 
sum  which  will  purchase  the  freehold  of  their  house 
and  garden.^     Her  hilsband  exclaims.  Why,  how  has 

•"it  been  done?  ,  Where  has  the  money  come  from  out 
of  our  little  income  ?  She  smiles  significantly  and  \frill 
not  tell-,  but  the  tears  moisten  his  eyes  as  he  looks 
into  her  face  and  reads  the  story  of  self-denials,  and 
managings,  and  toils,  which  have  issued  in  this  sur- 
prise. And  the  children  look  up  with  a  sense  of  awe 
and  wonder.  They  feel  that  there  is ;  something  of 
the  supernatural  abput  mother;  and  perhaps  they  are 

right.  ;' .  ■  ■■'■■  ''^'''■"  .'"'■'■  ■>' 

She  has  all  the  delicacy  and  even  weakness  ol  a 
woman,  but  the  life  of  constant  activity  an4  cheerful 
toil  preserves  her  health  and  increases  her  strength. 
'  Idle  women,  who  lounge,  their  days  away  in  constant 
murmurings  over  their  ailments,  speak  contemptuously 
about  her,— "She  has  the  strength  of  a  horse,"  they 
say,  "and  can  bear  anything."    They  do  not  know, 
they  do  not  wish  to  know,  that  she  is  the  author  of 
her  own  strength.     It  is  her  own  indomitable  will,  her 
own  loving  heart,  which  girds  her  loinr  with  strength 
and  makes  strong  her  arms.^  There  are  others  wl^o 
carp  at  her  on  different  grounds ;  they  do  not  und^^ 
stand  how  one  with  her  husband's  income  ean  keep  so 
comfortable  a  household  or  dress  her  children  as  she 
does.    Those  cushions  of  tapestry,  that  clothing  of/ fine 
linen  and  purple,  are  an  offence  to  her  critics.     "  How 
she  does  it  X  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  says  one,  implying 
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that  there  is  something  quite  uncanny  and  disreputable 
about  it.  "She works  like  a slave/^ says  another,  with 
the  tone  of  scorn  that  one  would  employ  for  a  slave. 
But  that  is  the  truth:  "  She  perceiveth  that  her  mer- 
chandise is  profitable:  her  lamp  goeth  not  out  by 
night."/  She  is  indeed  indefatigable.  She  actually 
_  makes  garments  which  she  can  sell,  girdles  foi-  the 
merchants,*  in  addition  to  looking  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household.  Certainly  she  does  not  eat  the  bread' 
of  idleness.* 

She  can,  however,  very  easily  bear  the  contemptuous 
criticisms  of  other^  The  practical  results  of  her  life 
are  sufficiently  satisfying  to  make  her  a  little  indepen- 
dent. She  has  secured  herself  and  her  household 
against  the  contingencies  which  harass  other  house- 
wives. The  approach  of  winter  has  no  alarms  for 
her :  all  the  children  and  servants  are  warmly  and  suffi- 
ciently clad.*  The  uncertahi  future  has  no  terrors  foa- 
4ier:  she  has  made  ample  provision  for  it,  and  caii 
regard  the  unknown  diancea  with  a  smile  of  confi- 
dence.* And  indeed,  whatever  detractors  may  say 
behind  her  back,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  say  any- 
thing severt  in  her  pr^ence.  FVm-  the  same  loving; 
earnest,  diligent  ways  Which  have  thade  her  house- 
hold comfortable  and  secure  have  clothed  her  with 
garm^ts'  better  than  scarlet  and  linen.  '■  "  Strength 
and  dignity  are  her  clothing, -'—robes  s(&  gracious  and 
beautiful  that  criticism' is  silenced  in  her  presence, 
while  the  hearts  of  all  g^  aftd  honest  people  are 


"^Brawn  out  to  her. 
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But  here  is  another  characteristic  of  the  virtuous 
woman.    Economy  and  generosity  go  hand  in  hand. 
Frugal  livers  and  hard  workers  are  always  the  largest 
givers.    This  woman,  whose  toil  late  at  night  and  early 
in  the  morning  has  enriched  and  blessed  her  own,  is 
ready  to  help  those  who  are  less  fortunate.     "She 
spreadeth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy." »    Most  women  are 
naturally  pitiful  and  shrink  from  the  sight  of  suffering; 
but  while  idle  and  self-indulgent  women  tnr  to  avoid 
the  painful  sight,  and  turn  their  flow  ^.oif|  pity  into 
the  channels  of  vapid  sentiment^Htyi  th^f  gopd  woman 
trains  her  sense  of  pity  by  coming  \in^^  contact  with 
those  who  deserve  it,  and  only  seeks  W  avoid  the  sight 
of  sufTering  by  trying   everywherefl  and    always   to 

relieve  it  .  K 

*  Among  all  the  noble  and  Christlike  Offices  of  woman 
this  is  the  one  which  most  strikingly  connects  her  with 
the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  It  is  her  function  to 
excite  and  to  cheri^' the  quality  of  coihpassion  in  the 
human  heart,  ;«^S  by  her  trained  skill  and  intuitive 
tactto.inak6  the  ministrations  of  the  community  to  the 
pobr  truly  charitable  instead  of  dangeroiisly  demoraliz- 
ing.' Man  is  apt  to  relieve  the  poor  %  the  laws  of 
political  economy,  without  emotion  and!  by^  measure : 
he  makes  a  Poor  Law  which  produces  the  evil  it  pre- 
tends to  relieve ;  he  degrades  the  loVely  word  Charity 
into  a  badge  of  shame  and  a  wanton  insult  to 
humiiii^.    It  is  Woraian  that  <*  spreads  but  her  palm 

~  and  reacheth  forth  her  hand  "  to  the  poor,  bringing  her 
heart  into  the  work,  giving,  n6t  doles  of  money,  but 
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the  helpfulness  of  a  sister's .  love,  the  tenderness  of  a 
mqther^s  solicitude,  the  awakening  touch  of  a  daughter's 
care.  And  tl]^  hand  which  is  thus  held  out  to  the 
poor  is  precisely  the  hand  which  has  been' laid  on 
the  distaff  and  the  spindle ;  not  the  laky  hand  or  the 
useless  hand,  but  the  hand  which  is  supple  with  toil, 
dexterous  with  acquired  skill;  '      ; 

There,  are  two  reflections  which  must  have  Occurred 
to  us  in  fdllowing  this  description  of  the  good  wom^n. 
Her  porti-aitljas  risen  before  our  eyes,  and  we  ask,  Is 

,  she  beautiful  ?  We  have  watched  her  activities,  their 
mode  and^their  result,  and  we  wonder  whether  she  is 
religious.  ^'Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vaiQ,  but 
a'wbman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised."  * 
That  this  woman  has  a  beauty  of  her  own  seems  clear,' 
and  that  she  fears  the  Lord  is  a  fair  inference  to  make. 
It  is  idle  to  declaim  against  the  charms  of  personal 

y  beauty ;  we  may  call  it  dieceitful  and  vaijj,  but  it  will 
not  cease  to  be  attractive.  Men  will  not  be  reasoned  ' 
or  ridiculed  out  of  that  instmctive  h<Mnage  which  they, 
pay  toa  lovely  face;  the  witchery  of  blight  eyes  arid 
arch  looks,  the  winspmehess  of  sweet  contours  and 
delicate  hues,  will  last,*  we  may  surmise,  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endure;  and  why  shpuld  we  dishonour 
God  by  supposing  that  He  did  not  make  the  beauty 

.which  attracts  and  cthe  attraction  which  the  beauty 

.  excites  ?  ^  BHt  i^  is  not  impossible  to  open  men's  eyes 
to  the  beauty'of  a  less  transient  and  mbre  satislfying 
kind  which  lies  in  the  ch'aracteip  and  conduct  t>f  women. 
If  mothers  accustom  their  sons  to  see  those  sterling 
attra^ons  whicl^  permanently  secure  the  affection^and 
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the  ctevbtion  of^a  husband,  the  young  men  will  not  be    ' 
content  with  superficial  beauties  and  vanishing  charms 
in  the  women  whom  they  choose. 

And  is  not  the  beauty  of  woman — such  beauty  as 
we  have  been  contemplating — the  result  of  fearing  the 
Lord?    Is  it  possible,  apart  from  a  living  faith  in  a 
living  God,  to  tnkintain  that  lovely  wifeliness,  that 
self-sacrificing,  diligenf  love,  that    overflow  of   pity 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  which  cbnstitute  grace  and 
loveliness  of  character  ?    Has  >ny  one  succeeded  in 
even  depicting  an  imaginary  woman  devoid  of  religion 
and  yet  complete  and  beautiful  ?•     We  have  already 
noticed  Kow  suited  the  woman's  nature  is  to  receive 
religious^impcessions  and  to  communicate  religious  in- 
fluencei ;  tve' may  now  notice,  16  concluding,  that  this 
Very  characteristic  renders  a  woman  without  God  even 
more  imperfect  and.  unsatisfying  than  a  man  without  , 
.God.    She  is  naturally  inclined*  to  cling  to  a  person 
rather  than  to  an  idea,  to  follow  a  person  rather  than 
a  theoEy,    The  only  Person  to  whom  she  can  cling 
with  absolutely  good  and  hallowing  results  is  God; 
•the  only  Person  whom  she  can  follow  dJoA  minister  to 
without  detrimentto  her  womanhpod  and  with  gain  to 
her  spirit  is  ChriiSt;    A  godless  woman  makes  a  sore 
shipwreck  pf  lif|,  whether  she  becomes  sensual  and 
depraved,  or  ambitious  and  domineering,  or  bitter  and 
cynical,  or  van /and  conventional.    In  hef  ruin  there 
is  always  a  pc^er  as  of  a  fallen  angd,  and  she  can 
drag  others  with  her  in  her  fell. 
'     If  a  man  is  Wise  then  in  choosing  for  himself  a  wife, 
the&st  thin^'te  will  demand  is  that  she  sh^ll  be  one 
that  fears  the  Loni,  one  who  shall  be  able  to  lead  him 
and  help  Hm  in  that  which  is  his  truest  life,  ai\d  to 
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maintain  for  him  a  saving  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  spirittial  realities.     He  may  be  assured  that  in  heir 

'  iove  to  God  he  has  the  best  guarantee  of  her  love  to 
him,  and  that  if  she  does,  not  fear  and  love  God  the 
main  sanction  ^bi"   their  wedded  happiness   will   be 

'Wanting. 

Finally,  where  the  woman  who  has  been  described 

is  actually  found  in  real  life  it  is  for  us  to  recognise 

her  and  to  reward  her.     Let  society  take  note  of  her : 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  ai^d  let  her  works 

praise  her  in  the  gat<^s;^"  .  The  great  Greek  historian 

\9aid  that  woman's  highest  praise  consisted  in  not  being 

mentioned  at  all.  ,  That  is  not  the  teaching  of  Revela- 

tiqn.    Wonton's  best  work  is  often  done  in  silence  aiid 

without  observation,^  but  her  highest  praise  is  when 

the  seeds  sown  in  silence  have  grown  into  flowers  of 

loveliness  and  fruit  that  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  the 

whole  community  is  forced  to  yield  her  the  honour 

which  is  her  due,  exalting,  with  heartfelt  admiration  and 

with  deep  gratitut|e;  to  God,  thfe  Wife,  the  Mother,  the 

Ministrant  to  the  Poon     .        /  ^V  • 
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Agassiz,  144. 

Agriculture,  140,  369. 

Agur,  386. 

Anger,  205.    :\ 

Ant,  the,  83. 

Atheism,  unknown  to  IilrMl,  li, 

18. 
Atonement,  meaning  of,  362,  371. 

■  ■  .■■.■■■*■' 
Bacon,  16,  230.        » 
Bible,  its  character,  382.  / 

Buddha,  hfs  teaching  quoted,  fti  i 
Burns,  quoted,  293.  7    1 

Carlyle,  305.  / 

Gatholic,  the  Catholic  Church,  a46.l 
Chasttning,  $1.  i^      ' 

Christy  93,  103, 107, 117,  120,  133, 
148,  212,  227,  247,  258,  273, 
318,  326,  33P,  33S.  348.  360,  / 

•■;-383..   ■  ■■      ;/  .1     ■ 

.— ^—  His  use  of  the  Proverbs,  124^ 

126,  127,  128,  130^  IS9,  3> 
Church,  the,  247,    /        ' 
Coleridge,  16. 

Commercial  life,  41  >  86,  a  18,  ^. 
Competition,  31.  /  ■"    . 
Confession,  364. 
Conscience,  225,  252,  343 
Contentment,  356. 
Conversion,  104,  212,  287/,  32a 
"Corners,"  295. 
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CovetousnesK,  30. 
Creation,  the  poem  of,  IIS. 
Cfiticism,  181^ 

/  /' 

Dandy,  the/ 95. 
Darwin,  w. 
Death,  nop  terrible,  41. 
Diligende,  139,  262  et  i<y. 
Distrilt;tution,  economic,  136. 
Donat«tlo,  183. 
Drink^  275  */  seq. 
Drunkard,  the,  76,  277.      : 

EccLiaTASTES,  quoted,  itx 
Eoclesiasticus,  9,   12,  22,  81,  139, 
/144,   169,    184,   218,   250^   306, 
400. 
/Education,  5a  tt  seq.,  303  tt  ttq. 
Equality,  294.  .  . 

Evolution,  113. 

Faith,  the  life  of,  356.  " 

Fanaticism,  287.  ^ , 

Fitness,  in  speech,  1 70,  174, 
Flattery,  i68. 

Folly,  67,  92,  122,  131,  aos. 
Fool,  the,  337  et  seq. 
Forgiveness,  314  tt  seq. . 
— —  God's,  37a 
.Francis,  St.,  190. 
Friendship,  227  et  uq. 
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CAMItUNn,  3a. 

Gutl,  Uii  cxiHtcnce,  391.   \s\ 


;•■'.'     men  ncc«l  Ilim,  43, 

t-  refaiion  with  human  Iffe,  47, 
55.  «9fN99.  a«Z.  a36.3Sa»  391, 

:'.'  353-    ■      ^'. :/'::■:■■  , 

Gregg,  quoted,  73. 

Health,  renult  of  wisiluin,  39.' 
Heathenism,  158,  377,  . 
Heaven,  $9.  l$a,  274.  \ 

"e».  59.  73-    • 

Henry  H.,  106. 

Home,  53.  ,       ^:X'i 

Honesty,  214,,  V 

//'Wi^iu,.  quoted,  a66.. 

liuinimy,  44,  147^184, 189. 

.'■ '  ■■'.'•  '^ .,  ■ 

Idlknkss,  ruinous,  a66. 
Immortality,  378. 
Impurity,  25,  2^,  29. 
Indra^drunk,  279.  \ 

Inspiration  of  the  book  of  Proverb*, 

"     «57. 
In#Mrdne8B,  60. 
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JAHVBH,  15,  at. 

Jakeh,  6. 

Joy.  »93- 
Justification,  161^ 

Kino,  the,  326  ^/ T^i/. 
—f-  Divine  right  o^  331. 

Land,  the  land  question;  a7a 

LAnfranc,  anecdote  of^  205. 

Law,  113. 

Lemuel,  6,  396. 

Liberality,  43,  I4S- 

Lies,  89,  130, 167,  33a         ;  ' 

LMngstone,  59. 

Lot,  the,  u«e  of,  2\f. 


Love,  ao9.  235,  311, 

Man,  114. 

Mnrriafje,  69,  401. 
MaHHa,  Cicn.  xxv.  14,  d. 
MeekncJts,  17a,  310.       * 
Milton,  quoted,    59    69,    III,    13^, 

3«6,  367. 
MiHnnthroitc,  the,  340. 
Misapplication  of  Scripture,  346, 
Morality,  relation  to  science,  1 16. 
Motif's  iwdttence,  397. 
— ^-ieglect,  53*         '. 
Murder^  gio^  /     "/ 

Mabai,  339.  ,  . 

fi^ational  righteousness,  ^4* 
Neighiiourliness,  344. 

Obedikncr,  385.  ' 

Parents,  duties  of,  2Pi  * 

Paton,  John,  54,  317. 

Paul,  St.,  359. 

Pauperism,  390. 

Plain  speaking,  65,  I03. 

Pleasure,  376.  \  / 

Poor,  the,  43,  141,  143,  y76,  388  tt 

Positivism,  378.  | 

Pridtl  89,  179  «/ i^f.,  310 
Proveibs,  book  of,  its  Imitations, 

33,  ^M,  316,  347. 
Punishknent,  87,  309  et  se '. 

Quari  EtUNO,  |66. 

Rashnb^  17a  4" 

Realisnji,  66,  93. 

Reason,  341. 

Remorse,  77^^       ■ 

Repetinon  of  Pyovarba,  a  (wfa). 
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Reproof,  175. 

Revelation,  necessjuy,  90,  375  #/ 

«y»  393- 
Revenge,  316. 
Ro^pierre,  377. 
Rubies,  valley  of,  49. 

SciIncb,  depends  on  theologr,  113. 

ito  limitations,  379,  38a 

Soonter,  the,  »$,  129. 
Servants,  treatment  of,  387. 
Shalfcspeanc;  quoted,  73,  86,  934, 

241. 
Sin,  its  nature,  363,  367. 

its  results,  71,  74,  loi. 

its  .seductions,  68. 

Sister,  94. 

Slngg^,  tbe,  82,  263. 
Socialism,  137,  I47f  395* 
Solomon,  not   the 'author  of  the 

whole  book,  2,  106. 
'Speech,  its  power,  164. 
Suretiship,  80. 

Sweating,  31,  296.  * 

Sympathy,  196. 


TilBisu.necessary  to  knowledge,  19. 
Temper,  203,  207. 
Temperance,  280,  286. 
Tcnnjton,  quoted,  67. 
Truth,  injured  by  drink,  283. ' 

WEALTH,  135  et  leg.     ' 
-^--  true,  356. 
Wife,  the,  399  */  stf. 
Will,  freeddm  of,  251  tt  stq. 
Wisdom,  meaning  of,  10. 

person  of,  92,  168,  123.^ 

' rewards  of,  37,  109. 

the  book  of,  9,  10. 

the  book  of,  quoted,  118. 

Woman,  96^  132,  396. 
Work,  its  blessings,  268. 
Worthless  man,  the,  84. 

Youth,  dangers  of,  34. 

ZACCHiCUS,  367. 

Zolfr  67. 
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